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% judge of the 8 of Nova 
Scotia by the latitude would lead 
5 15 any perſon into the moſt egregious 
| miſtakes. Between 44 and, 50 degrees of. 
latitude in Europe we find. ſome of the 
fineſt and moſt pleaſant. countries in this, 
quarter of the world; but in Noya Scotia tbe 
caſe is very different. The winter laſts ſeven, | 
months, and is of a ſeverity that is dreadful. 
to new comers, the deepeſt rivers ate fro- 
zen over in one night, ſo as to bear load-. 
ed waggons; the ſnow lies in ſome places | 
ten feet deep, and upon level tracts it has 
„„ B been 
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"RS known to be fix feet deep: the ine 
habitants are ſhut up in their houſes, and, 
except in the towns, lead a miſerable life ; 
are almoſt in as torpid and lifeleſs ſtate as 
the vegetables of the country ; much of 
the ſummer is ſpent in laying in fuel for 
the winter, and brandy and rum are then 
the greateſt luxuries the people indulge in. 
Such a degree of cold as is then felt be- 
numbs the very faculties of the mind, and 
is nearly deſtructive of all induſtry. When 
this ſeyere winter goes, at once comes a 
ſummer (for they have no ſpring) of a heat 
greater than is ever felt in England. The 
ſnow is preſently melted, and runs in tor- 
rents to the ſea; the ground is thawed, the 
trees are preſently in leaf, and the little 
huſbandry here practiſed is then begun. 
But what is almoſt as bad as the extremes 
of heat and cold, are the perpetual fogs, 
which render the country equally unwhol- 
ſome and unpleaſant ; and, what is pecu- 
liarly provoking to the inhabitants, laſt 
far into ſummer. Such is the climate ; it 
Is bad almoſt in exceſs ; ; but we are not to 
imagine that it baniſhes huſbandry, which 
might be the firſt concluſion of ſuch as 
were unuſed to northern latitudes. 88 
1 5 The 
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The ſoil varies greatly: in many parts it 


is thin and gravelly on a bed of rock; for 
many years this was what they endeavoured: 
to cultivate, but ill ſucceſs taught the inha- 
bitants a change which has proved very ad- 
vantageous. They fixed in the ſalt i a 
on the bay of Fundy, which, although” 
they required a very expenſive drainage, 
yet, from the fertility of the ſoil, repaid 
the farmer much better than other tracts 
gained with much leſs difficulty. The ſoil 
in theſe marſhes is a white or blue clay, 
mellow when in culture and marly; if the 
water is well conveyed off, it is capable f 
producing great crops, being ſuitable to 
the heat of the ſummer. But the expehoe 


of getting this land is not ſmall; the ſea is 


to be dyked out, thoſe dykes are to be kept 


in repair, and the temporary flaſhes con- 
veyed off. Further, only the line next the 
coaſt is of value, as that only has the bene- 
fit of harbours for boats and ſchoorers, and 
for carrying off lumber for the Weſt 
Indies. Moſt of the advantageous tracts 
were patented ſeveral years ago; but the 
lotts change hands often, and at preſent 


many of them are to be ſold cheap enough, 


though · under culture. 
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An idea of their management may be 
gained from the following particulars: 
upon the ſettlers firſt going they fix upon 
a piece of marſh, with an adjoining one of 
wood- land, ſeldom leſs in the whole than 
from five hundred to eight hundred or a 
thouſand acres: if the marſh is already 
banked, they pay an annual tax for that 
work ; if not, they muſt execute it before 
any profit can be made. They build the 
houſe on the edge of the wood-land; a 
work that coſts nothing in materials from 
the plenty of wood, which is fine, conſiſt- 
ing generally of oak, pine, or black birch : 
but all the trees are grubbed, which makes 
the labour heavy. 

Three years are nominally given to ſet- 
tle the tracts aſſigned; but this is not 
ſtrictly adhered to, but extended by favour 
to ſix or ſeven. After ten years a quit- 
rent is paid to the king of two ſhillings for 
every fifty acres ; alſo a covenant entered 
into of planting two acres with hemp of 
every fifty taken up: the planters are kept 
to this article, but with very little effect, 
for the climate is utterly i improper for that : 
production. 

The marſh land is fine, and wants little- 
more after draining but to ſet the Pugh 
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to work for ſowing wheat: it is all covered 
with a ſhort but thick and ſpongy moſs, 
which they plough in, and on one ploughs 
ing harrow in their wheat.” This work 
they perform as ſoon as the weather 
breaks, and the ſnow is all gone; ; they do 
it in a very clumſy manner, attending not 
the leaſt to their lands being laid neat and 
regular. In September the corn is ripe: 
they uſually mow it, and the crops they 
get, notwithſtanding the foil being good, 
ſcarce ever amount to middling ones in 
England. I have been aſſured, that two 
quarters of bad wheat in quality; are 4 
great crop. They have hardly any idea of 
fallowing, but in the ſucceeding year 
plough up the ſtubble for another wheat- 
crop, which they continue as long as the 
land will yield it, and then leave it to re- 

cover itſelf, ſometimes, however, changing 
for beans. The wood- lands, when cleared, 
they plant with peaſe, potatoes, cabbages, 
&c. the latter production is vety uſeful to 
them, they keep under "yy ſnow in win- 
ter very ſound. 

As to incloſures, they hav only! a ting 
Went and one or two near the houſe; not 
always that; ſometimes none but what 


parts, their marſh land from the woods. 
= 3 Cattle, 


» 
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Cattle, in ſummer, are turned into un-- 
drained marſhes and the woods, and in 
winter are three parts ſtarved. 

That I may give as clear an idea of this 
management in all its relations as I can, I 
mall inſert the expences of ſettling the 
plantation of Reeves's on the bay of Fun- 
dy, as is was put into my hands by a 3 
tleman on whom I can we etch 


Freight, &c. of five perſons f 
from England, „„ 105 o 8 
Patents, fees, &c. for nine Furs 
hundred acres, = 37 8 6 


| Dyking, — WIS eee 
Building the houſe, baros, | ki 
boat - houſes, &c, = 67 10 O 


ck of the farm, — — 70 0 0 
Grubbing two hundred 5 N 
thirty acres of wood- land, 
at 2 6. 287 A 
Seed, and putting in the crop, 520 
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It is much to be regretted, that the an- 
105 expenditure was not known; but if 
the high price of labour is confidered— 
the wages of the fiſhermen—the' repairs of 
the'veſfels—nets—implements—ammuni- 
tion—wines—rum—tea—ſugar, and o- 
ther luxuries, *&c. all theſe articles would 
certainly make a confiderable- deduction 
from this annual product. As to the pro- 
ducts of the land, they are more than con- 
ſumed at home. Can any unprejudiced 
perſon fuppoſe that the ſum of thirteeen 
hundred pounds might not be expended on 
waſte lands in Great Britain to much bet- 
ter advantage? I will not ſo far anticipate 
the ſubje& as to calculate here, but moſt 
aſſuredly we may determine that, in, point 
of profit, ſuch a ſum might be more bene- 
bei expended i in Britiſh * than 
in that of Nova Scotia. of 
" ITfay) in Point of * profit, . as to that of 
pleaſure, there are other circumſtances to 
be confidered, which are material ; theſe 
particularly concern the great plenty of 

| game i in the country, and the general free- 
dom of all ſporting and fiſhing. It has 
been aſſerted, and nut upon bad authority, 
| that a boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
286, with bis gun, would maintain ten or 
__ twelve 
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twelve ĩn family the year round, pork and 
bread excepted-. TWN˖.̃ boys have been 
known to catch above two hundred hares 
in one winter with t wine ſnares. Six boys, 
in three 'canoes, ſhot, in four days, one 
hundred and fifty wild geeſe, and four 
hundred black ducks. To this may be 
added, that eels are in the little rivers ſo 
| plentiful, that they keep immenſe quanti- 
ties of them frozen for winter proviſion. 
Theſe particulars, indeed, indieate, net 
only pleaſure,” but alſo a confiderable de- 
gree of profit; for a country, wich will 
admit of ſuch circumſtances, muſt yield no 
trifling advantages in houſekeeping: and 
however inſignificant ſuch a point my ſeein 
in a general account of a country, yet is It 
of importance in the eyes of | thoſe who 
quit their on to ſettle in America. In 
Britain, the game laws are ſo ſtrict that 
unqualified. perſons muſt give up all 
thoughts of the pleaſure of ſhooting and 
fiſhing, as well as the advantage in fetdimg 
their families, or be liable to ſevere and in- 
famous penalties; and that this monſtrous 
contraſt ſends no trifling number of Hogs 
to the colonics I have not a doubt. 
In the preceding accounts the WN 
e that the whole product of the new 
plan- 
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plantation (and that a conſiderable one) 
conſiſts in fiſh and lumber. It is remark- 
able, that without the fiſhery the inha- 
-bitants of this colony would ſtarve; their 
huſbandry is infufficient to feed them ; a 
circumſtance ſtrongly characteriſtic of the 
merit of Nova Scotia as a colony. In this 
reſpect the farmers ſomewhat reſemble the 
inhabitants of Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, and 
. Cornwal, before the northern colonies al- 
moſt beat the mother country out of her 
ſhare of the fiſhery; a very. great portion 
of the Engliſh Newfoundland fiſhery was 
carried on by little farmers on the above- 
mentioned coaſts, who went out as ſoon. as 
their ſpring ſeed was over, and returned be- 
fore harveft : but in Nova Scotia it is the 
principal dependance of the people for 
their ſubſiſtence; and the only fale by 
which they can ſupply themſelves with 
manufactures and other neceſſaries 
Tpbeir other export is lumber to the 
Weſt Indies, but of this the whole pro- 
vince does not ſend out more than ſells for 
ive thouſand pounds, and ſometimes not ſo 
much. A part of the winter ſeaſon is ap- 
plied to cutting and ſawing trees, but from 
the ſeverity of the ſeafon the progreſs 
made in this work is inconſiderable, and 
; yields 
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yields no great profit to the farmer. The 
diſtance of thoſe iſlands, with the vaſt ſu - 
periority of the more ſouthern colonies in 
climate for the winter execution of this 
work, leſſen the JRun of =y nn oo 
Was: greatly. 

Neither the Sſhety not the expats of 
lumber prove advantageous enough to ren- 
der the ſetlers comparable in eaſt and 
wealth to the people of New-England, 
New-York; &c. or, I may add (and this is 
What I mean particularly to inculcate) to 
the ſame claſs of men among our farmers 
in Britain; except in the articles, not im- 
material 1 allow, of ſhooting and fiſhing : 
but when the difference of climate is conſi- 
dered; the agrecable and healthy life which 
is lead even in winter in England; the 
friendly ſociety enjoyed by our loweſt 
claſſes of farmers in our country towns and 
village alehouſes, upon market days and 
other meetings — the goodneſs of out 
roads, and the ſecurity of living, what can 
tempt any that feel ſuch advantages to leave 
them in purfuit of imaginary happineFs in 
the woods of Nova 'Scotia ? Where the 
winters are miſerably ſevere, where ſociety 
is ſcarcely any where to be found—with- 
out a road i in-the country, and where à hoſe 

- '2 tile 
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tile race of Indians, till very lately, render - 
ed the whole colony unhappily inſecure, 
But the great ſuperiority remains to be 
mentioned: promotion, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf, is cheaper in England; for it 
apears ſrom the preceding calculation, that 
a much larger ſum is neceſſary to go to, 
and ſettle, with any advantage in Nova 
Scotia, even on the ſmalleſt ſcale, than 
would be ſufficient to ſtock a good farm in 
England. The fiſhing apparatus is expen= 
ſive; and if that employment is neglected, 
the moſt profitable branch in the country is 
loſt: the planters muſt degenerate into 
mere tartars, without a commodity for 
ſale wherewith to buy manufactures. Let 
theſe. circumſtances, be conſidered, and I 
think. it muſt be apparent, that many of the 
emigrants, who go to Nova Seotia with a 
view to practiſe a huſbandry, &c. more 
profitable than that of, Europe, muſt ang 
themſelves miſerably deceived.” _ 
What ſort of a country muſt it be — 50 
government is forced to give a bounty on 
raiſing corn to keep the people from ſtarv- 
ing? Vet this is the caſe with Nova Scotia. 
On, all wheat raiſed it is one chilling a 
buſhel; on barley, oats, and pulſe, nine 
pence, and on roots ſix pence... 


Relative 
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Relative to the iſlands of Cape Breton 
and St, John I'muſt obſerve; that the for- 
mer has only a few plantations, made by 
connivance, by fiſhermen, merely for the 
convenience of its ſituation for the cod' 
| fiſhery. But the iſland of St. John was 

granted to ſome well-known noblemen, 
fince the peace, with a view to colonize 
the whole: the ſcheme was originally 
formed by the late Earl of Egmont ; buthe 
did not live to ſee any ſucceſs attend the 
plan, which yet was laid as well as moſt 
could be for ſuch climates, and the execu- 
tion begun with great ſpirit, at an expence - 
that would have brought into culture no 
inconſiderable tract of waſte in England or 
in Scotland; and that the ſucceſs would 
have been greater and infinitely more bene- 
ficial at home than in America, cannot for 
a moment be doubted. Several hundred 
of ſettlers have been fixed there, yet they 
are at preſent ſupplied with food from 
New-York : inſtead of a beneficial ſyſtem 
of paſturage and planting hemp, they have 
already, like all theſe northern coloniſts, 
taken to the fiſhery, as the only means of 
paying for the neceſſaries of life, in direct 
contradiction to the deſigns of their pa- 
trons. This is, and ever will be, the con- 
| ſequence 
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ſequence of colonizing in ſuch northern la- 
titudes, where agriculture muſt ever be car- 
ried-on with feebleneſs ; where the climate 
is to the laſt degree rigorous ; and where. 
every ſpot is inhoſpitable and frigid, To 
plant colonies in ſuch ſituations, is acting 
contrary” to every rational idea of ada 
zation. =. Z 
I am ſenfble that the original TR of | 
planting Nova Scotia was not ſo much upon 
a plan of agriculture as defence, The en- 
croachments of the Freneh made ſettle» 
ments and fortreſſes neceſſary; and the 
neighbourhood of Louiſburg rendered a 
ſafe port, as a retreat for the navy, indiſ- 
penſable: upon this plan garriſons were 
neceſſary: and theſe could not be ſupport- 
ed without an adjacent agriculture. -There 
is ſomething rational in this, but it ex- 
tends no further than the neceſſity of the 
caſe, and not to the immenſe expence which 
the nation has ſuffered on account of the 
colony, amounting to conſiderably more 
than a million ſterling ; beſides, this argu- 
ment, ſince the peace, bas no longer any 
validity, whereas we have acted as if it 
continued in full force ; and after feeling 
the unprofitable expence of one ſnowy de- 
ſart, have planted a ſecond. This conduct 
would 


\ | 
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would have been excuſable had we poſ- 


ſeſſed no other territories in America, but 
while ſuch immenſe diſtricts remained un- 
cultivated to the ſouth, it was really inex- 
cuſable —_ every rs of "up py 
licy. | 
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n 


Soil ak x ſimare of Condor. 


Thhabitants—River St. Laurence—Na- 
ture of the Country not yet ſettled —Ex- 
ports — Importance of this acquiſition — 
Obſervations,— 


ANADA is much colder in the win- 
ter than Nova Scotia, which may be 
accounted for by the diſtance from the 


ſea; yet is the climate greatly preferable : 


the air is clear and pure, and the inha- 
bitants in general enjoy as good health as 
any ſet of people in all America. That the 
climate is better we may likewiſe gather 
from the productions; pumpions and me- 
lons, apples and pears, are cultivated in 
common; whereas in Nova Scotia, though 
we cannot ſay the country is abſolutely 
without them, yetzis the vegetation weak 
in compariſon. In this I ſpeak of the 
northern part of Canada about Quebec; for 
as to the ſouth of it, in the neighbourhood 
of Montreal, it is far more mild, as ap- 
: pears 
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pears by ſeveral plants commonly found 
there and to the ſouth, n will not _ 
at Quebec. 

The north-weſt wind blows, debug 
winter, with a ſeverity that is ſcarcely cred- 
ible: it plainly comes through all walls 
that are not very thick; a candle is blown 
out when held againſt a wall that is only a 
brick and a half thick: all the inſide of 
ſuch walls are covered with ſnow blown 
through, on the fide againſt the north- 
weſt; and the walls muſt be of a vaſt 
thickneſs, at the ſame time that the houſe 
is well ſheltered by wood and hill, for peo- 
ple within not to feel the wind blow on 
them. This dreadful north-weſt is felt 
throughout the continent, even to Charles 
Town, in South Carolina; and it has 
been abſolutely aſſerted that it has blown 
over the whole Atlantic ocean, and been 
felt in Europe. It is this wind which ren- 
ders the climate of all North America ſo 
peculiar that no other is ſimilat to it. 
Hence ariſes the ſevere froſts felt there in 
ſuch ſouthern latitudes, that the like is ne- 
ver known in Europe. Sharp froſts ate 
ſometimes felt in Florida, in latitude 30, 

which is that of Egypt and Morocco. 
This is owing to the north-weſt winds, 
Vor. I. C They 
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They acquire their extreme coldneſs from 
the immenſe extent of ſnowy continent 
over which they blow, poſſibly from the 
North pole, whereas the continent of Eu- 
rope and Afia ends in latitude 7 5, an open 
ſea being to the north. This has been 
well explained by a late writer, from whom, 
candour demands I ſhould acknowledge, 
that I borrowed the hint &. 

This wind in Canada is more ſevere than 
in Nova Scotia, the ſnows are alſo as deep 
and as univerſal, but the air is clear, being 
free from the fogs which render the latter 
country ſo extremely diſagreeable. The 
winter is not, however, abſolutely without 
employment; wrapt up well in furs, win- 
ter expeditions are undertaken, and ſawing 
and cutting lumber go on, though not 
with near ſuch alacrity and effect as in the 
more ſouthern colonies, where the work- 
men are employed as men in that ſea- 
ſon as in ſummer. 

The ſoil in Canada is of two ſorts, the 
ſtoney, and the pure loam, or mould with- 
out itones; both are cultivated, but the 
latter is much the beſt; it is black or 


Dr. Mitchel's Preſent State of Great Britain and 


reddiſh, 


North America, 
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reddiſh, and is certainly as fine land as any 
in the world; and were it in a more fa⸗ 
vourable climate would yield as rich pro- 
ductions. There are vaſt tracts of it in Ca- 
nada which would, in many parts of Eng- 
land, let at twenty-five ſhillings an acre, but 
here are uncultivated ; all the ſettlements 
and fatms in this country being only on the 
banks of the rivers, principally on that of 
St. Lawrence; the cultivated country is 
only a narrow flip on each fide the river, 
ſcarcely any where half a mile broad, un- 
leſs it ſpreads on account of other ſtreams 
that fall into the principal one. In ſome 
places, however, the cultivated country is 
ſome miles broad, particularly near the 
three towns. 

Reſpecting the vegetable productions of 
this colony there are found almoſt all the 
uſeful plants that are cultivated in Scotland, 
and many that ſucceed better in England 
than in Scotland. The common crops are 
wheat, barley, rye, and oats; ſevetal forts 
of peas and beans; many forts of roots, 
particularly carrots, parſnips, and potatoes, 
but the latter not in plenty, from the Freneh 
not much affecting them. Many of the 
farms have an orchard, though not ſo 


e as in the old Engliſh colonies to 
C2 | the 
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the iouthward : apples, pears, and plumbs 
ſuccee* well; but peaches they get with 
difliculty, nor are they of a good flavour: 
mulberries will not grow here. Walnut 
trees, carried from France, dye every year 
to the root, but ſhoot out again in the 
ſpring. 

Their huſbandry i is very bad; the Sem 
is taking a crop and what they call a fal- 
low, that is, they take a crop of wheat and 
after it leave the land at reſt for a year, not 
for ploughing, but that the weeds may 
grow and be eaten off by the cattle: this me- 
thod can ariſe from nothing but the plenty 
of land, for ſurely common ſenſe might 
tell them, that a field, anſwering the pur- 
pole of a meadow, by the quantity of weeds. 
on it, muſt be a ſtrange preparation for 
corn. If they left it for ten or twelve 
years, till the graſſes came ſo thick as to 
choak the weeds, it might, when ploughed 
up, become at once good corn land, as we. 
find in many places is the cafe in England. 
In general they let the lands reſt only one 
year, but ſome who have more land than 
the reſt, leave it ſometimes for two, three, 
or four years, before they ſow it again: 
white clover, by that time, comes in great 


plenty. 


No 
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No crop. gets more than one ploughing, 
which is in April, after the froſt breaks 
then all their ſorts of corn are ſown, wheat 
as well as the reſt, conſequently they have 
only a ſpring wheat: however, a few far- 
mers have of late years got into the way of 
ſowing the ſame grain in autumn; they do 
not thereby get an earlier harveſt, but the 
grain is weightier and better, and the crop 
more abundant. As ſoon as the weather 
breaks, all the ploughs in Canada are at 
work to get in the corn, waiting very rarely, 
and but on ſmall ſpaces of land, for carry- 
ing on the manure; and on one ploughing, 
which is performed with oxen or horſes in- 
diſcriminately, they ſow all ſorts of grain and 
pulſe, Their crops are as good as moderate 
ones in England; from four to ſix or ſeven 
ſeptiers per arpent are commonly gained of 
wheat, that is, about two. or two quarters 
and a half per Engliſn acre: "oats yield 
very large crops, they ſow them for their 
horſes and other cattle ; barley is a poor 
crop with them; and peas a very uncertain 
one, but W they get a fins en 
of then. 

Every farmer bas „ a 1 piece 
of flax, but it is wy for the uſe of his 

=©- 95. family : 
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family: they have none that is good, whe- 
ther owing to their management of it, or 
the climate, I know not. They have alſo 
a piece of tobacco in every farm for hes fa- 
mily : all ſmoak it here. 2 
They have in all parts of Canada very y five 
meadows of natural graſs, of a fine fort &, 
with great plenty of white clover ; not low 
marſhy ſpots, . but high upland meadows, 
the ſoil dry, ſound loam; theſe are great ad- 
vantages tothe farmers; they yield fine crops 
of good hay which is mown/in Apguſt. 
The country inhabitants of Canada are 
all little farmers; very few of them having 
large farms, at leaſt if we give that term 
only to the land they uſually keep in any 
culture. Villages are rarely met with, and 
the few there are conſiſt only of here and 
there a mechanic, or a ſchoolmaſter: they 
are a chearful, hoſpitable people, and have 
behaved themſelves with much good ſenſe 
and politeneſs to the Engliſh that have 
ſettled amongſt them ſince the conqueſt. 
At Quebec and Montreal they are remark- 
ably gay and ſogial, which indeed is the 
caſe in a good meaſure in moſt countries 
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that are ſo cold as to confine the inha- 
| bitants to their houſes for a long winter; 
without a ſocial diſpoſition, ſuch winters 
would be inſupportable. They are further 
a very happy people; yet their enjoyments 
are by no means numerous, and the whole 
country lies under two evils which almoſt 
entirely prevent encreaſe; the want of 
communication in winter with the reſt of 
the world; and the want of money for cir- 
culation. This affects the whole colony 
equally, and makes their ſhare of chearful- 
neſs an abſolute neceflary of life. 

Was it not for the river St. Lawrence the 
whole country would be ſo deſtitute of 
communication, as to be next to uninha- 
bitable: but that noble river, which is na- 
vigable for the largeſt ſhips to Quebec, and 
| every where deep enough for all the inland 
navigation of Canada, quite to the falls of 
Niagara, is the great chanel of communi- 
cation between the different parts of the 
country. Indeed Canada is but a narrow 
flip of cultivated land along the banks of 
this river, which to ſuch parts anſwers 
every purpoſe that can be wiſhed, of tra- 

velling and the conveyance of merchandize, 
and the produce of the farms to the 


towns of Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Ri- 
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vieres, in each of which are regular mar- 
kets. No flight part of the demand in 
thoſe: markets is formed by the troops, who 
both enliven and enrich the colony. | 
The unſettled country, which includes all 
but the banks of the river is a foreſt, ge- 
nerally filled with various ſorts. of pines, 
oak, birch, &c. many of the trees are 
large. In parts of theſe foreſts the under- 
wood is thick; in others, there is none at 
all. The ſoil in them has the ſame vari- 

eties as in the cultivated fields. Large 
tracts are excellent, and would, if 422580 
of wood, produce as good crops as any of 
the fields alr eady in culture ; but there are 
not inhabitants enough to extend the culti- 
vation; and there are many reaſons for this, 
which I ſhall mention by and by. I may 
obſerve that all that immenſe. country to 
the ſouth of the river St. Lawrence, which 
is part of New England and Nova Scotia, 
has very few tracts in it, by the report gf 
the Indians, which are not capable of cul- 
tivation. Jt forms a ſquare of three hun» 
dred miles every way, which is much lar- 
ger than Great Britain; and conſiſts of fo- 
reſts on a good ſoil, or rich marſhes. Cul- 
tivation would improve the climate, drive. 
away the fogs, and make the country much 
more 
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more inhabitable than at preſent. ut 


ſuch improvements muſt he ſome centuries 


off, and in the mean time the whole will 
remain, except on the coaſt and river, a 


mere inhoſpitable deſart, like Nova Scotia. 


The ſouthern parts of Canada, north of the 
great lakes about Niagara, &. pofleſs a 
climate infinitely ſuperior to that tract, and 
alſo the line of country from Crown Point 
to the river St. Lawrence, equals any part 
of North America for fertility of ſoil, and 
agreeableneſs; at the ſame time that the 
climate is ſo much ſuperior to that even of 
Montreal, which I before obſerved was 
preferable to that of Quebec. Were it not 


for the country to the ſouth of the lakes. 


drawing away the people, ""_ mee 
would ſoon. be cultivated. 

For the further 3 of the rea- 
2 J ſhall tranſcribe the table of the an- 


nual exports from pac face the 0 | 


of 1763. 

Skins, a TOR oe” J. 70 0 
Whalebone and _ 3a500 
12000 quarters of wheat, at 208. 12,000 
Genſeng, ſnake root, cc. .$,000 
PRI and lumber, 3 


2 . 1932929 : 
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Which export, with the import of manu» 
factures, &c. employ thirty-four ſhips, and 
about four hundred ſeamen. But the 
wheat has for the laſt three or four years 
been at thirty-two ſhillings a quarter. As 
far as the ſkins can be gained, this colony 
will admit of , increaſe, but the common 
idea is, that it has for ſome. time arived at 
its zenith, as the game, &c. from which 
they are taken, rather declines than in- 
creaſes; the wheat and lumber are the ſur- 
plus of the colony conſumption, raiſed by 
the hands which are fixed in their farms, 
and from habit, love of their native coun- 
try, poverty, want of ability to move, or 
other motives, remain in it; but the export 
J do not apprebend is likely to increaſe, be- 
cauſe new ſettlements are rare, but many 
families leave the country. and move to the 
ſouthward. This export is all the means 
which the whole body of the inhabitants 
have of purchaſing manufactures, wines, 
ſpirits, India goods, and ſugar, excepting 
alone the expenditure of the military and 
civil government, a part of which may be 
reckoned profit to the colony, and ſuppoſed 
to go for the ſame commodities. 

But notwithſtanding the ſmall proſpect of 


improvement, yet is not Canada to be 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed a ſlight acquiſition to the Britiſh 
empire. Indeed it is, with the territories 
on the Ohio, a very important one; and 
which, with good management on our 
parts, might be made of much greater con- 
ſequence even to the commercial intereſts 
of Britain, than the acquiſition either of 
Guadalupe or, Martinico, ſuppoſing there 
was a neceſſity of giving up both theſe 
iſlands, if Canada was retained; a ſuppo- 
ſition which may be ſtarted, but which can 
never be believed. I have read many ac- 
counts of North America, in which the 
importance of this country has been pretty 
extenſively - conſidered, | yet did I never 
meet with a juſt idea of the main ſtrength 
of the argument. Dr. Mitchel ſeems to 
have underſtood it, but he wrote in ſa con- 
fuſed a manner, that it is difficult to TIO 
his meaning. 

The moſt important commercial intereſt 
of Great Britain is the ſupplying her colo- 
nies with ' manufactures, in exchange for 
their ſtaple commodities. This trade, far 
the greateſt that is carried on by Eng- 
land, depends on the colonies having room, 
not for common huſbandry and farming, 
but for raiſing immenſe quantities of ſta- 
ples, lumber, &c. to enable them to pay 

for 
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for the-Britiſh manufactures ; a. ſort of a- 
griculture which we ſhall by and by find 
requires very different raom from the huſ- 
dandry of Europe, being incompatible with 
a country that is fully, or even half peopled. 
It further depends on this plenty of land 
being alſo great enough for every perſon 
without much difficulty to become a plan- 
ter or farmer; for if ſuch a difficulty ariſes, 
the overplus of population muſt betake it - 
felf to common labour, which at ance eſ- 
tabliches manufactures, for people will not 
ſtarve, and if they cannot have employ- 
ment in one thing they muſt in another; 
but, on the contrary, while land is very 
plentifol no manufactures (further than for 
private-uſe, which ſhould not go by that 
name) can be fixed, becauſe labour mull 
be immaderately dear, wbere every man 
may with ſo much vale enen . far⸗ 
mer. 
Now he 1 ond adn. Frgen this 
citrumſtatce-i is, that the French policy in 
hemming in our colonies to a narrow coun- 
try along the ſea coaſt by that well known 
chain of for ts which they had built quite 
from Crown Point ta New Orleans, was 
admitably calculated for the abfalute: de- 
EIS af all our bettlements, as colonies 
ſupplied 


# . * 
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ſupplied by, Britain with mannfafures, for 
they cut off the increaſe of plantations.ſo 
_ effeQually by their forts and the incurſions 
of their Indians, that ſome. hundred thou- 
ſand people were, at the opening of the war, 
deprived of their agriculture, and would 
in a few years have all become manufacturers 
for ſale, had not the evil been deſtroyed. 
And if a different event of the war had 
taken place to ſecure them in their en- 
croachments, that evil would have ariſen 
to a magnitude that would have explained 
in a manner too ſtriking to be doabted, 
| how the poſſeſſion of Canada might be of 
more importance than, a ſugar iſland; 
though one exported fix times more in va- 
lue than the other. | 
It. was ſaid, I aids that bd 
the French to their juſt bounds would have 
had the ſame effect. But this was weakly 
urged; for while they had Indians left 
them, they would always have had it in 
their power to prevent that neceſſary ex- 
tenſion of the agriculture of our ſettlements, 
upon which our whole intereſts in Ame- 
rica depend. The Indians the French col- 
lected about Fort Duqueſne, though near 
two hundred miles from our ſettlers, de- 
prived us in fix months of near an hundred 
miles 
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miles of territory ; for ſo far did out backs 
ſettlers quit their habitations upon the cruel 
excurſions of their enemies. | 

It is therefore plain, that they who 
reſt the comparifon of Canada againſt a 
ſugar iſland, merely on the ballance of an 
account of exports and imports, much miſ- 
take the matter, ſince they overlook theres 
in the eſſential diſtinctions which form the 
real importance of this colony. But in the 
preſent caſe there is ſomething further than 
mere extent and ſecurity; for the ſouthern 
diſtricts of Canada, thoſe of the lakes, 
down to the Ohia, contain as valuable a 
territory as any poſſeſſed by us in America. 
The moſt fertile part of that continent, in 
a fine climate, and admirably adapted for 
the production of hemp and tobacco, com- 
modities, I will venture to aſſert, is of more 
conſequence to this nation than even ſu- 
gar; and yet I am very far from derogating 
from the great and undoubted importance 
of ſugar colonies to Great Britain. 
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Defects in the Agriculture of Canada. | 


HE huſbandry practiſed in this co- 
lony is in many reſpects ſo very de- 
fective, that I think it will not be an im- 
propriety to point out the moſt material 
branches of their management, in which 
they act contrary not only to the common 
ideas of good farmers in England, but alſo 
to the dictates of the climate and other cir- 
cumſtances of the country. 
Firſt I ſhall remark that their ſyſtem is 
eſſentially faulty. It is this, 


1. Wheat or other grain. 
2. Fallow, that is weeds for one, two, 
or three years. 


There is no greater error in farming, 
whatever may be the country, than taking 
many ſucceſſive crops of corn without the 
intervention of a fallow, or ſome crop 
which, from an extraordinary culture while 

4 - grow- 
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growing, anſwers the purpoſe of a fallow ; 
but I ſhall venture to aflert that even this 
fault is leſs than the management of the 
Canadians : the food gained by their cattle 
is too trivial to mention ; but what condi- 
tion of freedom from. a can land be 
in, when the crop is ſown only on one 
ploughing, and the land after that- - CrOP, 
left to run to weeds for a twelvemonth ? 
Yet is this the management of theſe peo- 


„ of ſuch miſtaken conduct, 
recommend to them never to fail of 
ploughing the land they deſign for corn in 
September; the ſuceeeding froſts and ſnow 
will meliorate it much; if their plan is 
to leave it to weeds by way of a fallow after 
the corn, let them never fail of ſowing 
plenty of white clover ſeed with the corn: 
the country in general runs naturally to it; 
it can never be ſuppoſed therefore to fail; 
but when the ground is left to ſeed itſelf, it 
is three, four, or five years, before a toler- 
able plant comes; in the management 

propoſe, they would have a rich meadow 

the firſt year. | 
Secondly. Inſtead of letting the land 
reſt n one your I'would adviſe them to 


© leave 
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leave it under clover three or four ; dur- 
ing that, or even a longer time, it wopld 
conſtantly improve, until it gained a thick 
rich turf, after which the ploughing it up 
for corn would be attended with great ad- 
vantage, at the ſame time that the meadow 
thus gained would pay the farmer as well 
as the beſt in his farm. Suppoſe the white 
clover left four years, the ſyſtem would 
then be 

1. Coe. 

2. Clover four years. 

3. Corn. . 
But J ſhould propoſe improvements in the 
corn years of the ſ yſtem. The Canada far- 
mers are very inattentive to the change of 
their corn crops, making very little diſtine- 
tion between ſucceſſive ones of wheat, bat- 
ley, and oats, and peaſe and beans; where- 
as they ought molt certainly, according to 
the principles of the beſt Engliſh huſbandry, 
interchange them by following white corn 
with pulſe, and that again with white 
corn, 

- Thirdly, I muſt remark, that our French 
kalba do not properly attend to the 
winter ſupport of their cattle : the climate 
agrees very well with cabbages of two or 
three ſorts, turneps, carrots, kale, &c. 

Vor . D plants 
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plants which are hardy enough to ſtand ex- 
tremely well the field culture in that cli- 
mate. Theſe would be of very high ad- 
vantage in the winter ſupport of their. cat- 
tle, and would, with the help of a greater 
quantity of hay (gained by means of clover 


on their fallows inſtead of weeds) enable 


them not only to increaſe their profit by 
theſe cattle, but at the ſame time anſwer a 
purpoſe equally beneficial in railing manure, 
a buſineſs in which their long winters might 
be of great efficacy. In this climate, where 
the ſoil is fo chilled with intenſe froſt, and 


drenched in ſnow and rain, it muſt have a 


coldneſs in its nature much demanding that 
warmth which manure gives, and conſe- 
quently no buſineſs would be more profit- 
able than raiſing plenty of it. The popu- 
lation of the towns of Canada is inſufficient 
to yield the famers much aſſiſtance in this 
way; nor indeed would it be of much con- 
ſequence were this otherwiſe, unleſs the 
countrymen had better ideas of the nature 
of their buſineſs, ſince they do not carry 
away near ſo much from Quebec and Mont- 
real as they might; for want of attention 


an them, no ſlight quantities are annually 


thrown into the river, which is utterly in- 
| ex- 
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excuſable conſidering their having water 
carriage to every farm almoſt in the colony. 

Were the ideas of the farmers upon this 
object of keeping cattle, with a view to 
raifing-the more manure, of the nature they 
ought to be, the articles of winter food for 
_ cattle above-mentioned, ſuch as cabbages; 
turneps, and other roots, would be intro- 
duced in the arable fields interchangeably 
with corn, in the manner turneps are in the 
ſyſtems in England and Scotland: this 
would keep the lands in much better order 
than they are at preſent, beſides being the 
means of raiſing manure and making a 
greater profit from the increaſe. of cattle. 
Upon theſe principles the following ſyſtem 
might be recommended to the farmers of 
this country. 

1. Wheat. 

Peale. 

Oats. 
Turneps. 
Barley. 
Cabbages. 
Wheat. 
White clover. 
White clover, 


10, White clover. 
Da. This 
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This ſyſtem for ten years would anſwer all 
the purpoſes of good huſbandry—would 
keep the land clean from weeds—would 
'raife great plenty of winter food for cattle 
and improve by their manure the products 
of corn. 

. Had I not extended this chapter to a 
tength I did not expect, I ſhould expatiate 
on other articles of their management, 
which I have reaſon to think not a little 
faulty, particularly in their methods of 
'ploughing and laying their lands, which is 
done here in a manner more aukward and 
clumſy than can be conceived in England; 
alſo in the way they have of getting in 
their hay and corn harveſt; but theſe and 
other particulars may be eſteemed too in- 
ſignificant for e notice. 
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The agricul ure of Conade compared with that 
9. Britain. 


AM ſenfible that the number of emi- 
grants that go from Great Britain and 
Ireland to Canada is not conſiderable, nor 
to be compared with thoſe who every day 
go to our colonies to the ſouthward, yet as 
ſome future advocates, even for the nor- 
thern ſettlements may ariſe—and as a worſe 
country than this, viz. the iſland of St. 
John, has lately been attempted to be ſet- 
tled, I think it may prove of uſe to draw 
a compariſon between the profit and ad- 
vantages which may be expected from agri- 
culture in Canada and in Britain, that all 
may, in future at leaſt, know (if they will 
leave their native country) which are the 
parts of America that emigrants had better 
go to. 
Much of the happineſs, and many of the 
comforts of life among the farmers or plant- 
ers of any country, depend on their raiſing 
a ſufficiency of ſaleable products, not only 
to Pay the expences of cultivation, but 
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alſo to purchaſe ſach commodities as they 

cannot raiſe themſelves ; ſuch for inſtance 
as many articles of cloathing, furniture, and 
food, not to ſpeak of luxuries, which hard- 
ly deſerve that name from the generality of 
the uſe. Some idea may be formed of the 
ſtate of life in Canada from the exports be- 
ing compared with the population. No 
liſt of the inhabitants has been taken ſince 
it came under the dominion of Britain; but 
I have reaſon to think them not decreaſed. 
We are told by a good writer that before 
the war they amounted to 108,000 *. I 
have already ſhewn that they export to the 
amount of 105,000 1. which may be called 
20 8. a head for the people. Now this is 
the whole amount of the manufactures and 
commodities which they conſume, further 
than what they grow and make at home; 
an amount in a country that has only one 
manufacture (of iron); which ſhews how 
lender thoſe enjoyments of life muſt be 
which depend on foreign imports ; and that 
ſuch a dependance muſt be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary and effential, any one wit lee who 
confiders the climate. | 
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But we are further to remember that 
only about 23,0001. of this export is in 
the products that can have any thing to do 
with the farmers, viz. the corn and the 
lumber : the ſkins and furs, to the amount 
of 76,0001. are almoſt all bought of the 
Indians for woollen goods, brandy, guns, 
and ammunition, conſequently a great part 
of this ſum goes to the Indians inſtead of 
the Canadians, a circumſtance which will 
reduce the conſumption of manufactures 
and foreign products in Canada to a ſum 
far ſhort of 20s. a head, or even of 10s. 
and will prove clearly enough that what we 
have here been calling the enjoyments of 
life dependant on importation, mult be 
confined in a ſurprifing degree. | 

Examining the affair in this light points 
out the nature of the country and of its agri- 
culture. Land is in plenty, and ſo cheap, 
that every man may have as much of it as 
he can ſtock or cultivate ; but labour muſt 
be extravagantly dear, as it is in every 
country where land is granted to all that 
will have it. Wood is plentiful ; and food 
of moſt forts that are produced by the coun- 
try, ſuch as fiſh and fowl, very cheap, and 
fleſh not very dear. In this caſe we ſee at 
once the ſtate of a farmer, or a new ſettler; 
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he has land, and wood to build him a houſe; 
and after he has ſtocked his farm with cat- 
tle, and implements, and ſeed, he has the 
product of it in corn and roots to feed him- 
ſelf and family ; with fiſh and fowl for the 
trouble of taking ; his flax, and his fami- 
ly's labour ſupply linen ; and iron being the 
produce of the country, he may buy it with 
corn; ſome coarſe woollens are alſo made, 
but the quantity is very trifling ; there re- 
mains for him to purchaſe rum or brandy, 
ſeveral articles of cloathing, guns, ammu- 
nition, parts of houſhold furniture, ſugar, 
tea, wine, and India goods, if he conſumes 
any; and in order to procure theſe he has 
no way to gain them but by his ſhare of the 
export of wheat and lumber, that is 48. or 
5s. per head of his family, ſuppoſing the 
Indians carried off none of the import, but 
as they take off the moſt, the ſhare of the 
farmers muſt be yet leſs. 

It is very evident therefore that the life 
and enjoyments of a new ſettler in Canada 
muſt be ſtrangely confined and wanting in 
what we ſhould call the neceſſaries of life; 
but this objection is not of weight with 
thoſe whoſe previous ſtate of life was infe- 
_ rior, ſuch as diſbanded ſoldiers, ſervants, 
Jabourers, and ſome others, ſuch may cer- 

tainly 
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tainly make a ſhift to get fixed in a farm, 
and find in it moſt if not all the neceſſaries 
of their life: but even theſe muſt be ſuch 
as are on the ſpot; for it would anſwer to 
none to go thither in order to gain this. 
When a man receives his diſcharge in a 
country where he can have land for no- 
thing, it is his buſineſs. to take it, for an- 
other colony being far more advantageous 
is nothing to him, who may not have 
money to move himſelf one hundred miles, 

Inſtead of five hundred, which may be 
neceſſary for him to go. 

That the compariſon between the num- 
ber of people, and the exported produce, 
is, in reſpe& of Canada, a juſt rule to judge 
of the conſumption of foreign products, &c. 
will appear from reflecting, that in this 
colony they have no other means of gain- 
ing them: a caſe which is different in our 
maritime ones, where a trade is carried on, 
and other means of bringing money into 
the country beſides their mere . 
ture? 

The circumſtance that muſt keep down 
this colony, and make it unprofitable to 
ſettle in, is the want of a ſhort and regular 
navigation. At firſt ſight it might be 
urged, that if 12000 quarters of wheat 

1 
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are .exported, more might alſo be, and 
then the farmer would find a ſale for all he 
could raiſe: but the ſituation of the colony 
is ſach, that I ſhould rather ſuppoſe thoſe 
12000 quarters, owing to an accidental 
more than any regular demand-—or to the 
conveniency of loading ſhips with it go- 
ing out with furs, &c. for the colonies to 
the ſouthward on the coaſt enjoy a naviga- 
tion ſo ſuperior, and are ſo much nearer 
to market, that I ſhould apprehend they 
would entirely underſell the Canadians. 
Let it be conſidered as an univerſal rule, 
that agriculture can no where be a profit- 
able employment —or one that will even 
yield all the neceſſarics of life, where the 
farmer has not a regular ſale for every thing 
he raiſes; for if he poſſeſſes not this, he 
cannot with any advantage increaſe. 'his 
cultivation, upon however ſmall a ſcale it 
might have been before; nor can he with- 
out this ſcale command the money which 
is neceſſary for purchaſing thoſe things 
which his farm cannot produce. This is 
equally a fact, whether his product be 
wheat, tobacco, rice, or ſugar. A re- 
gular market for all he raiſes 1 is the ſoul of 


the farmer. * ons 
7 This 
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This is the diſtinction that muſt ever be 
made; in thoſe colonies that have a mar- 
ket for the farmer's productions, he may 
practice his buſineſs with profit. But in 
thoſe that have it not, like Canada, he 
can only live; he cannot get money, nor 
can he, if he increaſes his culture, gain 
proportionably the comforts or agreeable» 
neſſes of life. 

From this ſtate of the caſe, how can it 
ever be adviſeable for any perſon employ- 
ed in agriculture in Europe, to leave it for 
practiſing the ſame art in Canada ? Who- 
ever has in England, or Scotland, money 
enough to pay their paſſage and expences 
to Quebec, to ſtock a farm, and go thro” 
the expenditure of the firſt year, ſmall as 
it is, might certainly employ that money 
in farming at home to better advantage : 
ſince in the latter caſe they are in the way 
of improvement, and may by induſtry in- 
creaſe their capital while they live com- 
fortably ; but in the former, they can gain 
only a certain point, which is living com- 
- fortably, but as to increaſe or improvement 
very little is to be looked for. Yet in this 
we do not exclude exceptions, which there 
will ever be in all caſes ; there are certain- 


Jyn men n who make money in Canada—but 
a few 
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a few inſtances are not what ſhould, in 
ſuch an enquiry, be attended to, but the 
general nature of the country, and the ſi- 
tuation of the greater number. 

If money is to be expended on the paſ- 
ſage, ſtocking. the farm, &c. in which 
works two or three hundred pounds would 
very ſoon be laid out, even for a ſmall tract 
of land, in ſuch caſe we may readily de- 
termine that the money might be laid out 
to far greater advantage in England, or in 
Scotland or Ireland : at the ſame time that 
we deduce this, we muſt alſo allow that 
there is a caſe in which Canada may be 
preferable to England, though not com- 
parable to ſeveral other colonies: if a fa- 
mily in Britain have an opportunity of 
getting a free paſſage to Quebec, which 
may happen from more accidents than 
one; and they have a ſmall ſum of money 
to buy a few cattle and implements, when 
they arrive there, in that cafe they will be 


able to get into a bulineſs ſufficient for 


their maintenance and ſupport, which they 
could not be able to do in England. This 
is a caſe clearly in favour of Canada, but 


it is not one that can happen often. 


CHAP. 
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„ 9 
N E W ENGLAND. 


Climate of New England—Soil—Preſent 
ate of the ſeveral counties of that pro- 
vince Agriculture Obſervations on the 


ports of New England, 
ge province lies between 419 and 

45” north latitude, but like all the 
territories. of America, it muſt not have an 
idea formed of its climate by a compariſon 
with the European parallels : that latitude 
in the latter is the ſouthern parts of France, 
and the northern ones of Spain, countries 
in which the climate is unexceptionable: 
but in New England the winter is much 
longer than it is here, and at the ſame time 
ſevere beyond any thing we ever experience 
in the ſharpeſt froſts: the ſummer i in, heat 
exceeds that of Spain, and it comes as it 
does in moſt parts of North America, with- 
out the intervention of a ſpring : but what 
is worſe, they ſometimes experience, tho 


not near ſo often as farther to the ſouth, | 
ſud- 
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| ſudden changes from hot to cold when the 
north-weſt wind blows ; but in general the 
weather is pretty uniform; in both ſummer 
and winter the ſky is clear and ſerene; and 
for months together exhibits a pure azure 
expanſe, without a cloud, or ſpeck to be 
ſeen. The climate has been vaſtly im 
proved fince the country has been Heated 
of wood and brought into cultivation. 
The cold in winter is leſs intenſe, the air 
in ſummer purer, and the country in ge- 
neral much more wholeſome. It is the 
climate of this province which entirely re- 
gulates its agriculture, and therefore ſhould 
be well attended to, the great heat in ſum- 
mer, and the ſevere froſts in winter, with 
the north-weſt winds which blow with 
ſuch ſharpneſs, theſe render the culture of 
common wheat not near * F as 
that of maize. 

The ſoil of the province differs conſider- 
ably, as may be ſuppoſed in a country of 
ſuch great extent. The ſouth and eaſtern 
parts are the moſt fertile, ſuch as Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay, Connecticut, Rhode Ifland, 
and the whole tract that borders on New 
York, quite to the Lake Champlain. In 
theſe territories are found very conſiderable 


tracts. of fine and rich land. It conſiſts of 
g a black 
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a black mold on a red loam or clay: of 
loams, ſome ſtoney, but not therefore un- 
fertile ; and parts of clay alone which is not 
their worſt land. The have alſo very good 
ſandy lands, which foil agrees beſt with 
their capital production, maize. | 
New England being the oldeſt of our 
American colonies, the beſt parts of it may 
be ſuppoſed to be granted away or pur- 
chaſed, which is the caſe; but it is not 
thence to be apprehended that the greateſt 
part of this large province is cultivated : 
in the ſouthern diviſtons the country is 
well ſettled, fo as for many miles together 
to have ſome reſemblance of old England, 
but even in theſe there are very large tracts 
of foreſt left, which are private property, 
and conſequently cannot now be patented. 
The richeſt parts remaining to be granted, 
are on the northern branches of the Con- 
necticut river, towards Crown Point, where 
are great diſtricts of fertile ſoil ſtill un- 
ſettled. The north part of New Hamp- 
ſhire, the province of Main, and the ter- 
ritory of Sagadahock ; have but few ſettle- 
ments in them compared with the tracts 
yet unſettled ; and they have the advantage 
of many excellent ports, long navigable 
_ rivers, with all the natural advantages that 
4 are 
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are found in other parts of this province. 
I ſhould further obſerve, that theſe tracts 
have, ſince the peace, been ſettling pretty 
faſt : farms on the river Connecticut are 
every day extending beyond the old fort 
Dummer, for near thirty miles; and will 
in a few years reach to Kobatler, which is 
near two hundred. miles ; not that ſach an 
extent will be one tenth ſettled, but the 
new. comers do not fix near their neigh- 
bours, and go on regularly, but take ſpots 
that pleaſe them beſt, though twenty or 
thirty miles beyond any others. This to 
people of a ſociable diſpoſition in Europe 
would appear very ſtrange, but the Ame- 
ricans do not regard the near neighbour- 
hood of other . farmers ; twenty, or thirty 
miles by water they eſteem no diſtance in 
matters of this ſort ; beſides, in a country 
that promiles well the intermediate ſpace 
is not long in filling up. Between Con- 
necticut river, and Lake Champlain, up- 
on Otter Creek, and all along Lake Sacra- 
ment, and the rivers that fall into it, and 
the whole length of Wood Creek, are nu- 
merous ſettlements made ſince the peace, 
by the Acadians, Canadians, and others 
from different parts of New England. 
This whole neighbourhood is a beautiful 
country, 
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country, and poſſeſſes as rich a ſoil as moſt 
in New England. Let me alſo remark 
here, that the new ſettlers in theſe parts 
have cultivated common wheat with good 
ſucceſs, ſo that they have more fields of it 


than of maize, which is not the caſe in the 


ſouthern parts of New England; to what 
this difference is owing I have not been 
informed. | 


In the province of Main, i on 


the rivers which fall into the ſea near 
Brunſwic, there are many ſettlements made 
by Germans who have come over fince the 
war; they are in general in a thriving 
condition, as moſt of the ſettlers are in 


North America that are well ſituated for 
an immediate communication with the 


ſea; ſhips come very regularly to all the 
ports on this coaſt to take in loadings of 
corn, ſalted proviſions, and lumber-for the 
Weſt Indies; by which means the farmers 


(who alſo are engaged pretty deeply in the 
fiſhery on theſe coaſts) have a ready op- 


portunity of conveying all their ſurplus 
products to a regular market, the great 
thing wanted in Canada. But ſtill theſe 
northern coaſts of Main and Sagadahock, 
are under the fatal influence of that freezing 
climate, which is bad enough in the ſouth 
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parts of New England, but here approaches 
to the ſeverity of Nova Scotia, though not 
ſo much involved in fogs. 2 

The particulars of the huſbandry of this 
province are extremely worthy of atten- 
tion, becauſe it is as it were between the 
moſt northerly colonies, and the central 
ones, which are of an acknowledged merit 
in climate, &c. The crops commonly 
eultivated are, firſt maize, which is the 
grand product of the country, and upon 


which the inhabitants principally feed. It 


is not however to the excluſion of common 
wheat, which in a few diſtrifts is cultivated 
with ſucceſs. It would be uſeleſs to give 
a particular deſcription of this plant, which 
is ſo generally known. Its culture has 
ſomething particular in it, and therefore 
ſhould be mentioned more particularly. It 
is a very large branching plant, which re- 
quires a great ſhare of nouriſſiment, ſo as 
to be planted ſingly at the diſtance of four 
or five feet ſquare; it requires good land, 
and much dung, if plentiful crops would be 
gained; and the foil muſt be kept clean 
from weeds, by frequent hoeings, beſides 
ploughing croſs and croſs between the 
plants: this is practiſed only by good far- 
my but it is pity it is-not univerſal 
among 
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among all the cultivatots of this plant, for 
none in the world pays better for good 
treatment, proportioned to the value of its 
produce. Had Mr. Tull, the inventor of 
the horſe-hoeing hufbandry, known it, or 
rather had he lived in à country where it 
was comtnonly cultivated, he would have 
exhibited it particularly as the plant of all 
others which was moſt formed for his 


method of culture: even common farmers - 


in ſome parts of New England have been 
ſtruck with the excellency of the practice 
of ploughing between the rows of this 
grain, that they have been preſently brought 
to practiſe it in common, ſo that it is 5550 
no longer an unuſual method. One peck 
of the ſeed is the common quantity for an 
acre of land; and the produce varies from 
tw-enty to forty buſhels, but from twenty= 
five to thirty are very generally gained. 
The expences of this culture per acre have 
been thus my 
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And the value, ſtraw included, amounts 
to, from 508. to 41. ſterling, per Engliſh 
acre, which is certainly very conſiderable : 
but then their management in other reſ- 
pects renders the culture not ſo cheap as it 
may appear at firſt ſight, for the New Eng- 
land farmers practiſe pretty much the ſame 
ſyſtem as their brethren in Canada; they 
have not a juſt idea of the importance of 
throwing their crops into a proper arrange- 
ment, ſo as one may be a preparation for 
another, and thereby ſave the barren ex- 
pence of a mere fallow. Maize 1s a very 
exhauſting crop ; ſcarce any thing exhauſts 
the land more, and this to ſo great a de- 
gree, that their being obliged to depend on 
this for their food, renders them more 
than any other circumſtance unable to 
raiſe hemp and flax in ſufficient quantities 
for exportation, or even for rigging their 
own ſhips, and cloathing themſelves with 
linen. Nor have they ſufficient quantities 
of rich land upan which they can practiſe 
A management that, would include both. 

Beſides maize, they raiſe ſmall quanti- 
ties of common wheat ; but it does not 
produce fo much as one would apprehend 
from the great richneſs of the foil : this is 
owing to the peculiarity of the climate, for 

9 7 we 
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we have lands in Europe that, to appear- 
ance, could bid fairer to produce large 
crops. But as I before obſerved, the new 
ſettlers in the north-eaſt part of the pro- 
vince have found that wheat is to be raiſed 
with no contemptible ſucceſs. iel 

Barley and oats are very poor crops, yet 
do they cultivate both in all parts of New 
England: the crops are ſuch as an Eng- 
liſh farmer, uſed to the huſbandry of the 
caſtern parts of the kingdom, would think 
not worth ſtanding ; this I attribute en- 
tirely to (climate, for they have land equal 
to the greateſt productions of thoſe plante. 
Their common management of theſe three 
ſorts of grain, wheat, barley, and oats, is 
to ſow them chiefly on land that has laid 
fallow for two or three years, that is, left 
— undiſturbed for weeds and all forts of 
trumpery to grow; though at other times 
they ſow oats or barley after maize, which 
they are enabled to do by the culture they 
give the latter plant while it is growing: 

all their corn here is in general ſown in 
ſpring, from the common idea that the cli- 
mate will not admit of an autumnal fow- 
ing: but this is with exceptions; for of 
late years ſome of the more intelligent 


A farmers have, in various inſtances, 
E 3 broken 
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broken through the old methods, and ſub- 
ſtituted new ones in their room. Theſe 
have, in various parts of the province, ſub- 
ſtituted the autumnal inſtead of the fpring 
ſowing, and with great advantage. In 
ſome parts of Connecticut and Rhode Iſ- 
land, they have introduced the Engliſh ſyſ- 
tem of making clovers a preparation for 
corn; they leave the graſs upon the land 
as many years as it will yield: tolerable 
crops, and then plough it up, and ſow 
Wheat, which is found a much better ma- 
nagement than the common one. The 
clover affords good crops of hay once a 
year, beſides an advantageous eatage for 
their cattle, which is much better than 
leaving the land to cover itſelf with weeds. 
Summer fallowing is in ſome parts of 
the province not an uncommon practice, 
but it is not executed fo well as in Eng- 
land; they give this preparation to land 
that is pretty much exhauſted, and which 
they deſign for maize or for hemp, which 
latter alſo requires the addition of much 
manuring. What they produce is good; 
though not equal to the Ruſſian, or even 
to that of old England; but its requiring 
the very beſt rich lands in the province, 
= allo. dunging, prevents them raiſing 

95 even 
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even enough for their own, uſe, as their 
numerous ſhipping demands large ſupplies 
of it. They have been urged by ſeveral 
counties, even to a large amount, to go 
largely into the culture of hemp, which 
would certainly be a very national object, 
ſince there is uo ſtaple that any colony 
could raiſe Would be more advantageous to 
Great Britain, or ſave: het the nn 
of larger ſums of monex. 

Flax they raiſe with — better ſucces 
as it does not demand near ſo rich a foil as 
hemp; but the more ſouthern colonies 
much exceed New England, even in this 
article, for what is there raiſed is not ſuf- 
ficient for the home conſumption of this 
very populous colony, whereas more to the 
ſouth they en conſiderable n 2 
flax ſeed. or 

In the beſ cultivated parts of N ew Eags 
land, turneps are; introducing in the field 
culture, bat not in the manner they ought 
to do. This is an article that demands 
their attention greatly, but as T ſhall be 
more particular on them when I ſpeak of 
the defects of their e e 4. ann 
enlarge on it here, + || 

Peaſe, beans, and tares, are Fong ade 
ouly * the province, but ſcarcely 

E 4 any 
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any where managed as they are in the well 
cultivated. parts of the mother country. But 


every planter or farmer grows enough of 


the food for fattening hogs, for ſupplying 


his own family, and driving ſome fat ones 
to market. Hogs are throughout the pro- 


vince in great plenty, and very large, a 


conſiderable export from the province con- 
ſtantly goes on in barrelled-pork, beſides 


the vaſt demand there is for the — and 


the ſhipping in general. 
Apples may be endend as an article 


nf culture throughout New England, for 


there is no farmer, or even cottager, with- 
out a large orchard : ſome of them of ſuch 
extent, thatthey make three or four hundred 
hogſheads of cydera man; beſidesexporting 
immenſe quantities of apples from all parts 
of the province. The orchards in New 
England are reckoned as profitable as any 
other part of the plantation. Among the 
other productions of this province, I ſhould 
not forget the woods, which, in the parts 
not brought into culture, are very noble ; 
they conſiſt of oak, aſh, elm, chefnut, cy- 
preſs, cedar, beech, fir, aſh, ſaſſafras, and 
ſhumac. The oak is very good, and em- 


ployed chiefly in ſhip building; and the fir 


Fields very pony for maſts, yards, and 
plank, 
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plank, even the royal navy is ſupplied from 
hence with maſts of an extraordinary ſize ; 
and the export of lumber to the Weſt-In- 
dies is one of ane articles? in che Pre- 
vince. nas! 

A large portion of every Cari in New 
England, conſiſts of meadow and paſture 
land; wherein it much reſembles the bet- 
ter parts of the mother country. In the 
low lands, the meadows are rich, yielding 
large quantities of hay, which, though ap- 
parently coarſe, is yet much liked by all 
cattle; the common herbage of many of 
theſe is a graſs which has made much 
noiſe in England under the name of Timothy 
graſs. Two or three tons'of hay an acre 
are not an uncommon” produce in theſe 
meadows. The farmers find great advan- 
tage in keeping a large part of their farms 
for paſturage, as they are thereby en- 
abled to ſupport large herds of cattle, and 
flocks of flicep, which uc men their 
farms. 

The cattle sg kept here are the 
ſame as in Great Britain: cows, oxen, 
horſes, ſheep, and hogs ; they have large 
dairies, which ſucceed quite as well as in Old 
England; oxen they fat to nearly as great a 


5 lize ; their mutton is good; and the wool 


which 
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which their ſheep yield is Jong but coarſe, | 
but they manufacture it into coarſe cloths, 
that are the common and only wear of the 
province, except the gentry, who purchaſe 
the fine cloths of Britain: no inconſider- 
able quantities of theſe cdarſe New Eng- 
land cloths are alſo exported to other colo- 
nies, to the lower people of whom, eſpe- 
cially to the north ward, they anſwer better 
than any we can ſend them. The horſes 
are excellent, being the moſt hardy in the 
world; very great numbers are exported 
to the Weſt- Indies and elſe where. 
It is proper to obſerve, that the unſettled 
pirtt gf the province, which northwards 
extend almoſt from the coaſts to the river 
St. Lawrence, are, with an exception, of 
ſome open meadows and marthes, one con- 
tinued and thick foreſt of the aboye · men · 
tioned trees, but particularly of pines; and 
though ſuch parts are not brought to that 
—— and population as the reſt, yet are 
they to be eſteemed highly valuable, and a 
great treaſure for future exportation, when- 
ever the legiſlature ſhall in their wiſdom 
give a bounty ſufficient to enable the New 
Englanders to underſell the Baltic in the 
ports of Great Britain; an object of infinite 
importance, than which there is ſcarcely 


any 
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any in the economy, of our colonies that 
demands more earneſt endeavours. This 
vaſt foreſt, which is in ſige equal to that 
of the whole iſland of Great Britain, and 
extends into the greateſt parts of Nova 
Scotia, belongs to the crown, but grants 

are made conſtantly to all ſuch perſons as 
— for land, of ſuch parts of it as they 
demand, under condition. that they ſetile 
it in a given time and proportion; alſo un- 
der a reſerve of all timber fit for maſts for 
the royal nayy. If there is a navigation, 
and application is ſe made for grants 
in any other parts, the reſt of the timber is 


ol no flight value to the new ſettlers, a8 it 


yields a certain price, and is a Fammagity 
regvlacly exported from, the province. 
I ſhall conclude this account, | with a 
table of che exports U it proving? ſince 
the peace Dt, 
Cod-fiſh dried, 10,000 tons, at 4050 0 ca 


Whale and cad, oil, 8500 tons, at 151.. = 147,500 
Wi rarity 28 tons, at „ 8400 


Pickled mackrel and ſhads, 15,000 bartels at 20s. 15, ooo 
ſts, hoards, ſtaves, ſhingles, #6. = = 75.000 


ips about 70 fail, at ook 000 
N nene, "kat and | pitch, 1 500 barrels, at 88. 1780 
Horſes, and live ſtock, - , 357,000 
Pot-aſh, 14000 barrels, at 50s. 23 35. 0 
Pickled bee nd pork, 19,000 go prin 1 Ne | 
Bees-wax, e 9} Je 


ee 5 To = 
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D pon this table I muſt obſerve,” that the 
fiſhery amounts to 250,9001. of it; of ra- 
ther more than half the total, which ſhews 
what a great 'proportion of the people of 
this colony are employed in it. The other 
half is the produce of their lands, for ſo 
both ſhips and pot-aſh muſt be eſteemed. 
Cattle and beef, pork, &c. came to 65,5001. 
all the reſt is timber, or what is made of 
timber ; this is a proportion that gives us 
at once a tolerable idea of the colony. We 
are not from hence to ſuppoſe, that the 
great body of the landed intereſt in this 
country has, like Canada, no other reſource 
to purchaſe foreign commodities with, 
than this ſmall export. The caſe is very 
different, New England enjoys a vaſt fiſh- 
ery, and a great trade, which brings in no 
flight portion of wealth. The moſt con- 
fiderable commercial town in all America 
is in this province; and another circum- 
ſtance is the increaſe of population. Theſe 
cauſes operate ſo as to keep up à conſider- 
able circulation within the colony. Boſton 
and the ſhipping are a market which en- 
riches the country intereſt far more than 
the above mentioned export, which, for ſo 
numerous a people, is very inconſiderable. 


By means of this internal circulation, the 
| farmers 
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farmers and country gentlemen are en- 
abled very amply to purchaſe whatever hey. 
want from abroad. 


en AP VL 


State of the inhabitants—Country gentle- 
men— Farmers — New ſettlers — Lower 


claſſes. 


HERE is in many reſpects a great 
| 4 reſemblance between New England 
and Great Britain. In the beſt cultivated 
parts of it, you would not in travelling 
through the country, know, from its ap- 
ance, that you were from home. The face 
of the country has in general a cultivated, 
incloſed, and chearful proſpect; the farm- 
houſes are well and ſubſtantially built, and 
ſtand thick; gentlemen's houſes appear 
every where, and have an air of a wealthy 
and contented people. Poor, ſtrolling, 
and ragged beggars are ſcarcely ever to be 
ſeen ; all the inhabitants of the country ap- 
pear to be well fed, cloathed, and lodged, 
nor is any where a greater degree of in- 
dependency, and liberty to be met. with : 
nor 
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nor is that diſtinction of the ranks and claſſes 


to be found which we fee" in Britain; but 


which is infinitely more apparent in France 
and other arbitrary countries. 

The moſt ancient ſettled parts of the 
province, which are Rhode Iſland, Con- 
necticut, and the ſouthern part of New 


: Hampſhire, contain many conſiderable land 


eſtates, upon which the owners live much 
in the ſtyle of country gentlemen in Eng- 
land. They all cultivate a part of their 
eſtates; and if they are ſmall, the whole: 
this they do by means of their ſtewards, 
who are here generally called overſcers : 
the reft is let to tenants, who occupy their 
farms by leaſe, in the fame manner as it is 
in the mother country; the rents paid for 
fuch farms being the principal part of the 
landlords income. 
Here therefore we fee a ſketch of one 
claſs of people, that has a minute reſern- 
blance to the' gentlemen in England 'who 


ve upon their own eſtates,” but they have 


in ſome reſpects a great pany they 
have more liberty in many in ; aritf | 
are quite exempt from the overbearing in 
fluence of any neighbouring f0berban, | 
which in England is very miſchievous to 


_ gentlemen of ſmall fortunes.” Fur- 
ther, 
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ther, they pay what may be almoſt called 
no taxes; for the increafe of people and 
farms is fo great, that the public burthens 
are conſtantly dividing; beſides their be- 
ing in all inſtances remarkably low. This 
is an advantage to be found no where but 
in America, for all the reſt of the world 
groans under the oppreflive weight which 
bad governments and abſolute monarchs 
have laid on mankind. They have alfo the 
advantage of living in a country where 
their property is conſtantly on the increaſe 
of value. Trade, navigation, fiſheries; in- 
creaſing population, with other cauſes, have 
operated ſtrongly to raiſe the value of all 
the eſtates under cultivation, whoſe ſitua- 
tion is favourable, for in proportion as the 
wild country is taken up good lands and 
convenient fituations riſe in value; till we 
ſee they come, near the great towns, to as 
high a value as in the beſt parts of Great 
Britain, for near Boſton there are lands 
worth twenty ſhillings an acre. Another 
circumſtance, in which the eſtates of the 
gentlemen in New England have a great 
advantage, is that of being exempted from 
the payment of tythes, and rates for the 
ſupport of the poor, which in Britain mako 
a vaſt deduction from the n of an 

| | "BY . eſtate: 
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eſtate. The plenty of timber, and the 
cheapneſs of iron, and all materials for 
building, are alſo advantages to all country 
eſtates of a moſt valuable nature; in Eng- 
land this article, which is what goes un- 
der the general name of | repairs, ſwal- 
lows up a large portion of rent, and with 
thoſe already mentioned, and land- tax, 
leaves him, out of a large nominal rental. 
but a ſmall neat income. 

With theſe advantages, the New Nj 
land gentlemen | are enabled to live upon 
their eſtates in a genteel, hoſpitable, and 
agreeable manner; for the plenty of the 
neceſſaries of life makes houſekeeping te- 
markably cheap, and counter-balances the 
ſmall rents they get for ſuch parts of their 
eſtates as they John This circumſtance. is 
_ owing to the eaſe of every man ſetting up 

for a farmer himſelf on the unſettled lands : 
this makes a ſcarcity of tenants; for thoſe 

who have money enough to ſtock a 
farm, have enough to ' ſettle a tract 
of waſte land, which is much more flat-. 
tering than being the tenant of another: 
one would ſuppoſe that ſuch a circumſtance 
would prevent their being a tenant in the 
country; but this is not the caſe, low 
rents and accidents ſometimes induce them 
to live rather than to ſettle : nor, upon the 
whole, 
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whole are tenants common in New Eng- 
land, there ate more eſtates that are under 
the management of over<feers than * are 
let to tenants. | | 

Upon the whole, we may Jetermine Ga 
the country gentlemen of New England 
are in many reſpects very fortunately ſitu- 
ated, and as well ſtationed in all reſpects 
for living comfortably and at their eaſe, as 
any ſet of people can be: and this circum- 
ſtance does not extend merely to the points 
which I have now mentioned, but to an- 
other which deſerves attention; it is the 
growth of timber and increaſed value of 
foreſt land: in New-England, any gentle- 
men may have a grant of whatever land he 
pleaſes upon complying with the common 
terms of ſettlement, which are the grant of 
fifty acres for every white perſon fixed on 
the eſtate; this to a perſon in the country, 
is a condition ſo eaſily performed that they 
have it in their power to command almoſt 
what part of the ungranted land they pleaſe: 
this is an advantage unparalleled in any coun- 
try of the world except our other colonies. 
By this means the gentlemen of New Eng- 
land have an opportunity of conſtantly en- 
creaſing their eſtates. Thoſe of fortune 
erect ſaw. mills on their new grants, by 
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which means they are enabled to make a 


very conſiderable profit: by the woods at the 


ſame time that they lay the foundation * 


future eſtates for their poſterity, x. 


Some modern writers, very well ee 
in the affairs of our American colonies, 
have been particularly attentive to the cir- 
cumſtance of the mortgages which the 
merchants and others of London have on 
their eſtates. This wants an explanation: 
the country gentlemen of New England 


are as free from this as any men in the 
world: it concerns only thoſe who have 


dealings with London, theſe are the to- 
bacco and rice planters; but as to the peo 
ple of property in New England it. is not 


the caſe with, I may ſay, any man in the 


province that is not engaged in trade. 

The next elaſs of the country inha- 
0 of which I am to deſcribe is the 
farmers ; but I muſt previouſly obſerve, 


that by farmers we are to underſtand not 
only the men who rent lands of others, 
but alſo the little freeholders who live upon 


their own property, and make much the 
moſt. considerable part of the whole pro- 


vince. Theſe are the poſterity of former 
ſettlers, who having taken in tracts of waſte 


_ 5 to their ability, have died 
and 


Ante Kues As WO 


and left it to their deſcendants equally di- 
vided among all the children, by the gavel - 
kind cuſtom, which is prevalent throughout 
this province. Theſe countrymen in general 
are a very happy people; they enjoy many 
of the neceſſaries of life upon their own 
farms, and what they do not fo gain, they 
have from the ſale of their ſurplus pro- 
ducts: it is remarkable to ſee ſuch num- 
bers of theſe men in a ſtate of great eaſe 
and content, poſſeſſing all the neceſſaries 
of life, but few of the luxuries of it: they 
make no diſtinction in their agriculture 
from the tenants of the gentlemen, only 
live more at their eaſe, and labour with 
leſs aſſiduity. I ſhould obſerve that this 
ſet of men near reſemble a fimilar clafs 
which we knew in England very generally, 
before our wealth grew fo confiderable as 
to deſtroy all moderation ; the great, when 
grow wealthy as well as powerful have 
purchaſed all ſuch little freeholds as joined 
their eſtates, and thereby exterminated one 
of the moſt uſeful ſets of men that could 
be found in this or any kingdom, an event 
which the law of gavelkind ſecures the 
New Englanders from. 
Theſe freeholders of ſmall tracts of land 
which compoſe the greateſt part of the pro- 
F 2 vince, 
7 
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vince, have, almoſt to a point, the neceſſa- 
ries of life and nothing more, ſpeaking 
however according to our ideas of life in 
Europe. Their farms yield food - much 
of cloathing—moſt of the articles of build- 
ing with a ſurplus ſufficient to buy ſuch 
foreign luxaries as are neceſſary to make 
life paſs comfortably: there is very little 
elegance among them, but more of neceſ— 
ſaries a greater capability of hoſpitality, 
and decent living than is to be found among 
the few remains of their brethren in- Eng- 
land: a claſs which taxes, tythes; rates, and 
repairs, with the increaſed: expences of liv- 
ing, have almoſt driven from the face of 
the earth. It is not therefore difficult to 
draw a parallel between the little freehol- 
ders of Old and New England: inithe. for- 
mer, a variety of cauſes have almoſt ſwept 
away the race; whereas in the latter they 
flouriſh as much as urn a biet men can 
any where flouriſh. 0 is it, 

.1- Before I take my nal of whey two dib 

ferent ranks of landlords, in Ne England, 
let me: obſerve that there is a very material 
difference between the country gentlemen 
of this colony, and the mother country, in 
reſpe& of that branch of luxury which 
induces men to leave their eſtates, in order 
| to 


to ſquander the rents of them in a capital. 
Of late years there are few men in Eng- 
land who call themſelves gentlemen, that 
do not at leaſt pay an annual viſit to Lon- 
don with their wives and families, and 
ſpend as much in one month upon pleaſure, 
as they do in the other eleven upon utility: 
Ina word, the country gentry of ſmall for- 
tunes in England ſtarve upon their eſtates, in 
order to make a figure at the Pantheon and 
Almack's; and if their rental is ſomething 
above mediocrity, will not content them- 
ſelves without a town houſe, in which to 
ſpend the better half of the year. This 
is a cuſtom which waſtes and deftroys half 
the eſtates in the kingdom, and makes 
beggars of many families that might with 
prudent management live genteely and in- 
eee in the country. x. 1 
\ Torenter intois full areount of. che con- 
ſequences of this branch of luxury, would 
be unneceſſary ; ſuffice. it here to obſerve, 
that the gentlemen of New England. are 
almoſt intirely free from a profuſion, which 
could not but be fatal to their eſtates. It 
is very rarely that any families from the 
country make a winter refidence at Boſton 
for the ſake of the ſmall degree of pleaſure 
ben that capital affords. - I:-know2thers 
"4 are 


* 
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are inftances of it, but in general the thing 
is otherwiſe. The country gentlemen live 
the year round upon their eſtates, going to 
town only when buſineſs calls them. And 
thereby they eſcape an 2 which ol 
equally uſeleſs and conſuming. 
The new ſettlers upon fixing Wande 
in their plantations enter at once into the 
claſs of theſe freeholders; but from poverty 
in the beginning of their undertakings fall 
naturally into a claſs below them, ' unleſs 
they begin with a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney that raiſes them in the conſideration of 
chat neighbours. There are many of theſe 
who begin with ſuch ſmall poſſeſſions, that 
they are ſome years before they can gain the 
leaſt exemption. from a diligence and active 
induſtry that equals any of the farmers of 
Great Britain. Such men, although they 
may be in the road of gaining as comfort- 
able a living as any of the old freeholders, 
yet rather fall into an inferiority to them ; 
not from the manners or conſtitution of the 
colony, but from modeſty and the natural 
exertions of a domeſt ic induſtry. 
Reſpecting the lower claſſes in New Eng 
laud, there is ſcarcely any part of the world 
in which they are better off, The price of 
baut is very high, and * have with 


TORO \ 
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this advantage another no, leſs valuable, of 
being able to take up a tract of land when- 
ever they are able to ſettle it. In Britain a 
ſervant or labourer may be maſter of thirty 
or forty pounds without having-it in their, 
power to lay it out in one uſeful or advan- 
tageous purpoſe z it muſt be a much larger 
ſum to enable them to hire a farm, but i in 
New England there is no ſuch. thing as a 
man procuring ſuch a ſum of money by 
his induſtry without his taking a farm and 
ſettling upon it. The daily inſtances of this 
give an emulation to all the lower claſſes, 
and make them point their endeavours with 
peculiar induſtry to gain an end which ay 
all eſteem ſo particularly flattering. 

„This great caſe of gaining a farm, ren- 
ders the lower claſs) of people very induſ- 
trious; which, with the high price of la- 
bour, banithes every thing that has the leaft 
appearance of begging, or that wandering, 

deſtitute ſtate of poverty, which we ſee ſo 
common in England. A traveller might 
pals: half through the colony without find- 
ing, from the appearance of the people, 
that there was ſuch a thing as a want of 
money among them. The condition of 


labourers in England is far from being com- 


11 if compared with their American 
x E 4 brethren, 
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brethren, for they may work with no light 
diligence and induſtry, and yet, if their far 
milies are large, be able to lay up nothing 
againſt old age: indeed the poor laws are 
very deſtructive of any ſuch provident con- 
duct. Thoſe laws have the effect of de- 
ſtroying prudence without giving an ade- 
quate recompenſe; the condition of the 
aged or diſeaſed poor who depend on their 
ſupport is in many caſes lamentable; or at 
leaſt much inferior to what their own pre- 
vious induſtry would have procured them 
had they not been ſeduced by the idea of 
this worſe than no dependence. And with- 
out extending our reflections to this part of 
their lives we may determine that the pay 
they receive for their work does not riſe 
proportionably with the price of all their 
neceſlaries ; the conſequence of which is to 
them great oppreſſion. On the, contrary, 
the New England poor have no deluſive 
poor laws to depend on: they aim at ſav- 
ing money enough to fix them into a ſettle- 
ment; their induſtry rarely fails of its end, 

ſo that the evening of an induſtrious life 
is univerſally that of a little planter in the 
midſt of all neceſſaries. The public con- 
ſequence of this may be eaſily deduced; it 
is a very high price of labour, and an amaz- 


ing 
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ing increaſe of people ;' fince marriages muſt 
_ abound greatly in a country, where a fa- 
mily, inſtead of being” A burgen,” is an nw 
vantage. 
I have more than once e 5 
high price of labour: this article depends 
on the circumſtance I have now named; 
where families are ſo far from being bur- 
thenſome, men marry very young, and 
where land is in ſuch plenty, men very ſoon 
become farmers, however low they ſet out 
in life. Where this is the caſe, it muſt at 
once be evident that the price of labour 
muſt be very dear; nothing but a high 
price will induce men to labour at all, and 
at the ſame time it preſently puts a conclu- 
ſion to it by ſo ſoon enabling them to take 
a piece of waſte land. By day labourers, 
which are not common in the colonies, one 
ſhilling will do as much in England as half 
a crown in New England. This makes it 
neceflary to depend principally on ſervants, 
and on labourers who article themſelves to 
ſerve three, five, or ſeven years, which is 
always the caſe with new comers * are 
in n 1 | 
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a” 


Remarks on the errors in the rural manage- 
| ment of New England, — © 
"\HAPTERS of ſuch a nature ought 
not to be eſteemed impertinent in 
ſuch a work as this, wherein I particularly 
mean to explain every thing in my power 
concerning the country management of 
America, from its being ſo little known 
in England. And it is of conſequence to 
underſtand the defects of their agriculture, 
as well as the advantages of it, fince we 
are almoſt equally concerned in both. 
The cultivated parts of New England 
are more regularly encloſed than Canada, 
but the planters do not ſufficiently attend 
to this circumſtance ; many -eſtates, and 
farms are in this reſpect in ſuch condition, 
that in Great Britain they would be thought 
in a ſtate of devaſtation ; yet here it all 
ariſes from careleſſneſs. Live hedges are 
common, yet the plenty of timber in many 
parts of the province is ſuch, that they 
_ neglect planting theſe durable, uſeful, and 
excellent fences, for the more eaſy way of 
| poſts 
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poſts and rails, or boards, which laſt but 
a few years, and are always out of repair. 
This is a negligence, and a want of fore- 
ſight that is unpardonable : but though the 
new ſettlers ſee the inconvenience of it on 
the lands of the old ones, and find live 
hedges in many places ſubſtituted, yet do 
they go on with the practice, as if it was. 
the beſt, in the world. In many planta- 
tions, there are only a few encloſures about 
the houſes; and the reſt lie like common 
fields in England, the conſequence. of 
which is much uſeleſs labour in ee 
crops from cattle. | 

ReſpeRing their ſyſiem, a diſtindion i 1s 
to be made between the parts which have 
been many years in culture, and which, 
from the neighbouring population, are 
grown valuable; in theſe the lands are 
much better managed than in the frontier 
parts of the province, where land is of 
little value, and where all the new ſettlers 
fix. In the former, the farmers lay down 
a ſyſtem which they ſeem tolerably to ad- 
here to, though with variations, They 
| ſow large quantities of maize, ſome wheat, 
barley, oats, buck-wheat, peaſe, and beans, 
turneps; and clover: hemp and flax in 
n 3 And theſe they throw after 


One 
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one another, with variations, ſo as to keep 
the land, as well as their ideas permit, 
from being quite exhauſted; which they 
effect by the intervention of a ploughed 
ſummer fallow ſometimes. When the 
land has borne corn for ſeveral years, till it 
threatens to yield no more, then they ſow 
clover among the laſt crop, and leave it as 
a meadow for ſome years to recover itſelf. 
But all this ſyſtem proceeds too much on 
the plan of the worſt farmers of ' Great 
Britain, to get corn from their fields as 
long as ever they will bear it. „ een 

Inſtead of ſuch manegement; 1 ſhall ven- 
ture to recommend the following ſyſ- 
tem. N be 
1. Summer fallow. / 

2. Maize. 

3. Peaſe or beans. 

4. Barley or oats. 

5. Turneps. 
ar Wheat. | | 

7. Clover for three, four, or live years. 
8. Wheat. 

I think ſuch a Gm is well wwe to 
their climate and foil. But I am ſenſible 
many objections will be made to it; par- 
ticularly there being twice as much wheat 
as maize: in this point J am doubtful. 

They 
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They ſay they cannot grow good wheat; 
that they do» not grow good wheat I am 
ſenſible, but I attribute it to their throw- 
ing it into ſuch: Ayſtems as this, 1 maize; 
2 maize, 3 wheat, 4 oats, 5 wheat, &. 
&c. In which caſe, the wheat may be 
thin, ſhrivelled, and huſgey, without its 
being the fault of the climate; Lam of 
opiuion, under ſuch culture, it would be 
the ſame in Britain. But if in this point 1 
ſhould be miſtaken, let the ſixth erop-be 
changed for maize. In this ſyſtem IL con- 
ſider maize, barley, oats, and wheat, as 
.crops that exhauſt the land; bot peaſe, 
beans, turneps, and .glover, as ſuch as ra- 
ther improve than exhauſt it, provided 
they ate cultivated in 4 manner they 
ough t.. 51 A hoot 
Maize is 1 a great erheuſter i in 
New England, and they have ſome rea- 
ſon for the idea, though I think they carry 
it too far. The culture is ſomething ſimi- 
lar to that of hops; being planted in ſquares 
of about five feet, and when up, the plant is 
| _carthed into little hillocks: they -ought, 
duting the whole growth, to proceed on 
the exact principles and practice of the 
Tullian culture, ef horſe-hoeing it inceſ- 
. and cutting up * weeds as grow 
0 about 


1 | 4 
1 14 
0 þ| 


about the plant, out of the reach of the 
horſe-hoes ; theſe are not many, as the 


plants ſtanding in ſquares, the horſe-hoes 


work both'ways. The misfortnne is, they 
do not always keep the plantations of maize 
eee earth ſo looſe in the intervals 
as it ought to be, in which caſe one may 
*conceive that the land may be left 
totally exhauſted; but this effect would be 
vaſtly leſſened by being more aſſiduous in 
the culture, while the crop was growing 


__ abſolutely to deftroy all weeds, and keep 


the vacant ſpaces in garden order: points 


in which the New England farmers (ſome 


few . c ): ure not wy = means * 
Tec.” a 

| Turnepe, awd 5 a4 of winter 
food for cattle, they are extremely inatten- 
tive to; the great want of the country, 
which almoſt prevents their planting hemp 
in quantities, is the want of dung, and yet 
they will not take the only method of gain- 


ing it, which is the keeping great ſtocks 


of cattle, not ranging through the woods, 
but confined to houſes or warm yards. 
Fhis can only be done by providing plen- 
7 of winter food: at preſent, they keep 
no more than their hay will feed, and ſome 
ms let i into the woods to Po for them- 


ſelves, 
2 
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ſelves, not a few of which periſh by the 
ſeverity of the cold; Great ſtores of tur- 
neps, or other roots, and perhaps cabbages 
better ſtill, would make their hay and 
ſtraw go much further, and by means of 
plenty of litter, for which this country is 
in many reſpects very well provided, they 
might raiſe ſuch quantities of manure as 
would double the fertility of all their 
lands, and give them the command even 
of hemp in much greater quantities than it 
is now raiſed. A more general culture of 
the: various ſorts of lovers, would alſo in- 
creaſe the means of keeping cattle, and 
conſequently raiſing more dung, with is 
in all parts of the world, whatever may be 
the climate, the only means of getting 
good arable crops. | Beſides, tumepsl or 
other roots, cabbages, clover, &c./in their 
growth, and the culture which ſuch re- 
ceive as ſtand fingle, much improve the 
land, as all good farmers in England have 
well known theſe hundred years. Nor 
have the New Englanders any reaſon to 
fear the having too much cattle for the 
conſtant export of beef, pork, and live 
ſtock of all kinds, to the Weſt Indies, 
which is a market that will never fail them, 
let their quantity be almoſt what it may. 
| And 
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And this mention of cattle leads me to 
oblerve, that moſt of the farmers in this 
country are, in whatever concerns cattle. 


the moſt negligent ignorant ſet of men 


in the world. Nor do I know any coun- 
try in wh ich animals are worſe treated. 
Horſes are in general, even valuable ones, 
worked hard, and ſtarved: they plough, 
cart, and ride them to death, at the ſame 


time that they give very little heed to their 


food ; after the hardeſt:day's works, all the 
nouriſhment they are like to have is to be 
turned into a wood, where the ſhoots and 
weeds ſorm the chief of the paſture; un- 
leſs it be after the hay is in, when they get 
a ſhare of the after-graſs. A New Eng- 
lander (and it is the ſamequite to Penſylva- 
nia) will ride his horſe full ſpeed twenty 
or thirty miles; tye him to a tree, while 
he does his buſineſs, then re- mount, and 
gallop back again. This bad treatment 
extends to draft oxen; to their cows, ſheep, 


and ſwine; only in a different manner, as 


may be ſuppoſed. There is ſcarce any branch 
of rural: economy which more demands 
attention and judgment than the manage- 
ment of cattle ; or one which, under a ju- 
dicious treatment, is attended with more 
rann to the farmer in all countries; but 

the 
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the New England farmers have in all this 


matter the worſt notions imaginable. . 

I muſt, in the next place, take notice of 
their tillage, as being weakly and inſuf- 
ficiently given: worſe ploughing is nd 
where to be ſeen, yet the farmers get to- 


lerable « crops ; this 1s owing, particularly in 


the new ſettlements, to the looſeneſs and 


fertility of old woodlands, which, with 
very bad tillage, will yield excellent Crops : "4 
a circumſtance the reft of the province is 


too apt to be guided by, for ſeeing the ef- 


feds, they are apt to ſuppoſe the ſame 
treatment will do on land long ſince broken 


up, which is far enough from being the 
caſe. Thus, in moſt parts of the province, 
is found ſhallow and unlevel furrows, 


which rather ſcratch than turn the land; 


and of this bad tillage the farmers are very 
ſparing, rarely giving two ploughings if 


they think the crop will do with one; the. 


conſequence of which is their products be- 
ing ſeldom near fo great as they would be 
under a different management. Nor are 


their implements well made, or even well 
calculated for the work they are defigned 


to perform; of this among other inſtances 
I may take the plough. The beam is too 
long, the ſupporters ought to be moveable, 
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as they are in ploughs in England, and in 


Scotland ;. the plough ſhare is too narrow, 
which is a common fault; and the wheels 


are much too low; were they higher, the 


draft would be proportionably lighter. In 
other parts of the province, I have indeed 
ſeen better ploughs, but they are in few 
hands, and, beſides, are not quite free from 
theſe defects. 
The harrows are alſo of a weak and poor 
conſtruction ; for I have more than once 
ſeen them with only wooden teeth, which 
however it may do for mere ſand in tilth, 
muſt be very inefficacious on other ſoils, 
but the miſchief of uſing ſuch on one fort 
of land, is, that the ſlovens are always 
ready. to extend them for cheapneſs to the 
reſt. The carts and waggons are alſo in 
ſome parts of the province very aukward 
ill made things, in which the principles of 
mechanics are not at all conſidered. There 
are however ſome gentlemen near Boſton, 
who, having caught the taſte of agricul- 
ture, which has for ſome years been re- 
markable in England, have introduced from 
thence better tools of moſt forts, and at 
the ſame time a much better practice of 
huſbandry ; and if they took pains to 
ſpread this about the province, it could not 
4. I fail 


* 
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fail of being attended with very beneficial 
effects. Societies for the encouragement 
of agriculture ſeem to be the only means 
of bringing it to bear, by means of pre- 
miums and bounties. ; 
Another article, which I ſhall here men- 
tion, is that of timber, which already 
grows ſo ſcarce upon the ſouth coaſts, that 
even fire-wood in ſome parts is not cheap ; 
and is forced to be brought from Sagada- 
hock: this has been owing to the planters 
upon their firſt ſettling, ravaging rather 
than cutting down the woods : and what is 
a ſtriking inſtance of inattention to their 
real intereſt, is the new ſettlers going on 
in the ſame manner, although they cannot 
but ſee and know the effects of it in the 
parts firſt ſettled. They not only cut 
down timber to raiſe their buildings and 
fences, but in clearing the grounds for 
cultivation they deſtroy all that comes in 
their way, as if they had nothing to do but 
to get rid of it at all events, as faſt as poſ- 
ſible. Inſtead of acting in ſo abſurd a man- 

ner, which utterly deſtroys woods of trees, 
which require an hundred years to come 
to perfection, they ought in the firſt ſettling 1 
and cultivating their tracts of land, to in- 


cloſe and reſerve portions of the beſt woods 
1 we for 
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for the future uſe of them ſelves, and the gene- 
ral good of the country ; points which they 
have hitherto ſeemed to have very little at 
heart. Indeed, this violent and unlicenſed 
deſtruction uf timber, has been carried to 
a degree in our colonies, that calls for a 
preventive from the public: for it is clear 
to common ſenſe, that if the legiſlature 
does not interfere in this point, the whole 
country will be deprived of timber, as faſt 
as it is ſettled ; which ought not to be 
the caſe while any attention is given 
to the public intereſts, For nothing 
is of more importance to this coun- 
try, though a colony, than timber: the 
plenty which has hitherto abounded, makes 
the planters ſo regardleſs of their eſſential - 
intereſts, as to think it a commodity of 
little or no value. Which muſt be attend- 
ed with worſe conſequences than almoſt 
any part of the ill management, which they 
have hitherto been attended with. 
Let me, before I quit this ſubject, ob- 
ſerve further, that the New Englanders 
are alſo deficient in introduoing thoſe new 
articles of culture, which have become 
common in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain 3 among others, let us inſtance car- 
rots, parſnips, potatoes, Jeruſalem arti- 
chokes, 


| 


— 
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chokes, beets, lucerne, ſainfoine, and par- 


ticularly cabbages ; ; theſe articles are 1 
of them better adapted to the climate o 

New England than of Great Britain; yet 
are they not attended to half ſo much: but 
the farmers of this country would find 
their intereſt more in the introduction of 


theſe articles, than could ever happen to 
any people in the mother country, Where 


land is ſo ſcarce, that they cannot afford 
to make trial of any thing that they 
are not previouſly certain will anſwer; 
whereas in theſe colonies the caſe is dif- 
ferent ;. land coſts nothing ; they have e- 
nough of various ſoils to try every thing, 
without the loſs of the land: bringing them 
into thoſe difficulties which. it muſt ever 
do in countries where a conſiderable rent, 


tythe, and poor's tax are paid. But this | 


circumſtance, which is ſuch an undoubt- 
ed advantage, in fact turns out the con- 
trary 3 and for this reaſon, they depend on 
this plenty of land as a ſubſtitute for all 
00 and good management; neglect- 

ing the efforts of good huſbandry, Which 


in England does more than the wen 


of the ſoil does i in America, 


07 - Hun 
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Contpari ion unedlen the ener ies from 
agriculture” in Great Britain and New | 


. 


Have given in che prcbpting LIE 

what I may venture to ſay is a fair and 
candid account of New England. I may 
be in numerous paſſages miſtaken, but T 
have not purpoſely given a better or worſe 
account of things than the fact has really 
been; this obſervation is neceſſary, in or- 
der to prepare the reader for the compari- 
ſon which I am going to draw. The caſe 
is not indifferent; nor is it ſo ſtrongly de- 
ciſive in favour either of one or the other, 
as to make the argument depend upon a 
few ſtrong outlines, that appear clear to 
the reader the inſtant they are produced, 


which is the caſe with Canada and Nova 2 


Scotia, On the contrary, New England 
very much refembles, in ſeveral eſſential 
circumſtances, Great Britain. For inſtance, 
it is a country which produces all the ne- 
ceſſaries, but none of the luxuries of life, 
It i is g country which depends as much or 
more 
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more upon navigation, commerce, and 
fiſheries, than Britain does; agriculture hot 
yielding thoſe fich products which form 
the foundation in other countries of the 
moſt beneficial branches of commerce. Be- 
ſides this, the face of the country i in foe 
particulars, the ranks of the people, the 
number of gentlemen living on their 
eſtates, the freedom of the lower claſſes, 
with various other circumſtances, give an 
bncommon reſemblance between Great 
Britain and New England, which may well 
make it a matter of difficulty to judge be- 
tween them; to which if we Saad that both 
enjoy liberty, both civil and religious, We 


z 


ſhall find that a cool, diſpaſſionate, and can-— 


did examination is neceſſary, and uh no 
means a haſty or incautious one. 7 

The great points in favour of New gi 
land are the enjoytnents of plenty of land 
a freedom from heavy taxes. from tythes, 
from poor rates with an open market 
for all commodities raiſed. On the con- 
trary, Great Britain lies under the diſad- 
vantage of having no land for new grants 
is much burthened by taxes—and- alſo by 
that of tythes—and poor rates: in this 
compariſon the benefit is all on the ſide of 
New England; but in others there are. . 

A points 
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points much more favourable to the may 
ther country: Fit, the climate is more 
favourable than that of New England: to 
| huſbandry ; for though the fruits of ſome 
kind i in America are far beyond what we 
i have i in Britain, yet in the articles of farm 
ing produce this advantage extends to no- 
thing of importance. Wheat i is a crop far 
more valuable than maize, but cannot be 
gained in Ne w England upon comparable 
terms wich what it is in Britain; nor does 
maize produce nearly like it in quantity, 
nor any thing like in value. This ſuperio- 
rity runs through 3 all the product of a farm, 
and alſo in the price of tbem: which in a 
compariſon. of the two countries ſhould ne- 
yer be forgotten. The exporting price of 
wheat, for three or four years, after the 
peace of Paris, f in the colonies was 208. a 
quarter, while! in England, it was from 445. 
to 5os. This principal grain regulates the 
reſt | in. moſt parts of the world, as it does 
in both Britain and America; the caſe. i is 
the. ſame with barley, oats, peaſe, beans, 
hay, butter, cheeſe, and: every article. the 
farmer carries to. market. If the mon- 
ſtrous difference of theſe prices be con- 
ſidered, it will ſurely be thought a counter- 


balance to Deny other advantages. I am 
2 ſenſible, | 


4 
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ſenſible, that wheat in America, has of late 
years been at 268. to 328. a quarter ; but 
then it has in England been from 50s. to 
56s. ſo that the ſuperiority has continued ; 
we may ſafely ſuppoſe the ſame difference 
of price has run through other articles of 
corn; indeed we know it. has, and allo, 
that in all products which ariſe in whatever 
manner from graſs lands, the ſuperiority in 
the price of England is far greater; upon 
the whole, this difference may be reckoned 
at 50 per cent. 

Now if a calculation i is nada of this 10 
perictity or even of 40 or 30 per cent. 11 
am clear it will be found to more than 
ballance the difference of the farmers ex- 
pences in rent, tythe, and rates; and alſo 
the advantages which the New Englanders 
have in plenty of timber and ſome other 
articles of inferior importance. 1 
But further, the American has in one 
inſtance an inferiority which is great and 
marked; it is the price and nature of the 
labour which he employs : be pays. more 
than treble the rate of Great Britain, or | 
elſe ſubmits to be ſerved in a manner which 
is open to an hundred inconveniencies. 
This is an article of ſuch conſequence as 
jo ballance N others. ies 


As 
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As far therefore as the compariſon con- 
cerns the ſubſtantial farmers in either coun- 
try, the renters in Britain, and the renters 
or owners in New England, that rank nei- 
ther with the lower claſſes nor with the 
gentlemen, I think the advantage lies clearly 
in favour of the former; and no Night 
proof that this determination is juſt, is the 
difference of wealth between : theſe two 
ſetts of men ; the farmers in Britain of the 
rank now under conſideration are incom- 
parable richer than the ſimilar inhabitants 
of New England; among whom very few 
are to be found that can be called men of 
wealth or even property: they live in a de- 
cent comfortable manner, but rarely ac. 
quire E 

1 do not apprehend the carat: turns out 
the ſame with the lower claſs of farmers, 
for I do not think a more miſerable ſet of 
men are to be found than the little farmers 
in Britain; they work harder, fare worſe, 
and are in fact poorer than the day labour- 
ers they employ, whereas in New England, 
the little freeholders and farmers live in the 
midſt of a plenty of all the neceſſaries of 
life ; they do not acquire wealth, but they 


have comforts in abundance "invoke ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge bn e of the ou in 
this article. * 
In that of . poor, aud ada: W 
the compariſon is equally in favour of New - 
England: in this reſpe& common and al- 
moſt univerſal experience tells us, that in 
all countries which have long been wealthy, 
in which a great commerce, flouriſhing 
manufactures, 'and eſtabliſhed luxury ate 
fixed, that in ſuch countries the poor are 
always in a ſtate of oppreſſion and of mi- 
ſery: It would be too much to ſay that 
this muft be fo, but the fact is, that it al- 
ways it ſo; and, we ſee in the caſe in queſ- 
tion of Great Britain, that the poor in ge- 
neral are in a ſtate uf poverty; and it is 
neceſſary they ſhould, or che trade and ma- 
nufactures of the country would ſink, for 
their proſperity depends on that low price 
of labour which keeps the labouring poor 
below the proportion of the En es we 
every. thing elſe. 
The laſt circumſtance of this parallel ie 
the country gentlemen of two, three, or to 
five hundred pounds a year land eſtate; and 
here I muſt obſerve that the compariſon 
turns out utterly in favour of the colony. 
Indeed the high prices of every thing at 
home, owing 1 to the plenty of money, "Aus 
almoſt 
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almoſt ruined ſuch people, ſo that very few 
will ſoon be found; they muſt either ſtarve, 
or convert their eſtates into money, and 
; apply it in ſome. line of induſtry to make 
more than common intereſt ;; they muſt be- 
come traders, or farmers if they do not ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be eclipſed by every coun- 
try grocer, or woolman. But this is not 
the caſe in New England; there, four or five 
hundred pounds a year is a great eſtate 
not that there is not much larger, but it is 
ſufficient for all the comforts and conye- 
niences of life, and for ſuch. a portion of 
the luxuries of it, as are indulged in by any 
neighbour, though their eſtates may be 
larger than his. In a word, his ſituation. 
is the very reverſe, of that of his brethren. 
in Britain, inſomuch that no change can be. 
imagined more beneficial (in point of the 
expenditure of his income) than for ſuch a 
country gentleman to ſell his eſtate in Eng- 
land, and with the money of the ſale to 
buy in New England; though we ſhall 
by and by come to colonies that are prefet- 
able. By ſuch a conduct be leaves his 
country after making the only advantage in 
bis power of the cheapneſs of money, by 
getting a great price for his land; and he 


goes immediately into another i in which he 
finds 


\ 
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finds money dear; fo that he profits ade 
by the change. 

As to gentlemen whoſe eds are con- 
ſiderable enough to ſupport them in the en- 
joyments of the age, they of courſe will 
remain fixed, becauſe they can get nothing 
by moving which they have not at home; 
with the circumſtance of living in the midſt 
of the luxury and elegance of the firſt 
country in the world—luxuries which they 
do not behold like their little neighbours, 
with envious eyes, but which they enjoy in 
common with the rich and great. 

Upon the whole there are ſome claſſes, 
whoſe emigrating to New England need 
not ſurprize us, but there are others among 
whom it happens very irrationally. 


CHAP. 


' 
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NEW YORK. 


be Climate of New 2 AR eee 
Huſbandry Curious accounts of a new ſet- 
tlemant—Preſent ftate of the inbabitants— 


ee 


HE colony of New York lies between 
latitude 419 and 449, which tho 

partly the fame parallel as New England, 
pyet is it attended with a different climate in 

ſome reſpects; but in every circumſtance 
ſuperior, ſince there are productions that will 
not thrive in New England, which do ad- 
mirably here: not owing to the greater heat 
(for New England is as hot as New Vork) 
but to a better and' more ſalubrious air, 
The ſpring in New Vork is earlier, and the 
autumn late; the ſummer is long and 
warm; indeed ſometimes the heat is great, 
but rarely oppreſlive ; ; the winter is ſevere 
but ſhort; it is not ſo ſharp as in New Eng- 
land, and they have in general a clear 

bright ſky. In winter the ſnow lies deep, 
and for two or three months; and they 
12 travel 


* 
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travel on it in ſledges both here and in A 
New England, in the manner that is com- ; 
mon in the northern parts of Europe 
Sometimes indeed the cold is extraordi- - 
nary great; of which Dr. Mitchel gives an 
inſtance. By the obſervations, ſays he, made, 
in January 1765, by the maſters of the 
college at New Vork, Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer fell 6 degrees below o, which is 
21 degrees below 15, the greateſt cold in 
England. Water then froze inſtantly, and 
even ſtrong liquors in a very ſhort time,— 
And we are told it is not uncommon there 
to ſee a glaſs of water ſet upon the table, in 
a warm room freeze before you can drink 
it, &. "2Y 
The ſoil of the province is in dia 
very good; on the coaſt it is ſandy but 
backwards, they have noble tracks of rich 
black mold, red loam, and friable clays, 
with mixtures of. theſe foils in great varie- 
ties; at ſome miles diſtance from the ſea, 
the country ſwells into fine hills and ridges, 
which are all covered with foreſt trees, and 
the ſoil on many of theſe is rich and deep, 
an advantage not common in poor countries. 
: The river FR W c is See to * 


< — * * £1 — 3 — 
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bany, and of ſuch a breadth and depth as to 


carry large ſloops, with its branches on 
both ſides, interſect the whole country, 
and render it both pleaſant and conve- 
nient. The banks of this great river have 
a prodigious variety; in ſome places there 
are gently ſwelling hills, covered with 
plantations and farms; ih others towering' 
mountains fpread over with thick foreſts : 
here you have nothing but abrupt rocks of 
vaſt magnitude, which ſeem ſhivered in two 
to let the river paſs the immenſe clefts; 
there you ſee cultivated vales, bounded by 
hanging foreſts, and the diſtant view com- 
pleted by the Blue Mountains raiſing their 
heads above the clouds. In the midſt of 
this variety of ſcenery, of ſuch gtand and 
expreſſive character the river Hudſon flows, 
equal in many places to the Thames at 
London, and in ſome much broader. The 
ſhores of the American rivers are too often 
a line of ſwamps: and marſhes ; that of 
Hudſon is not without them, but in general 
it paſſes through a fine, high, dry, and bold 
country, which is 1 1 He and 
wholeſome. 

In general the ſoil of this Peuvinbe ex- 
ceeds that of New England: beſides the 
varieties I have , mentioned, there is 

KY _ | on 
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on Long Iſland fands that are made quite 
fertile wich oyſter-ſhells, a fiſh caught there 
in prodigious quantities: they have the 
effect of ſhell marle in Scotland. The pro- 
ductions of New York are the ſame in ge- 
neral as thoſe of New England, with an ex- 
ception of ſome fruits that will not thrive 
in the latter country; but almoſt every ar- 
ticle is of a ſuperior quality: this is very 
ſtriking in wheat, of which they raiſe in 
New England, as I have already obſerved, 
but little that is good, whereas in New 
York their wheat is equal to any in Ame- 
rica, or indeed in the world, and they ex- 
port immenſe quantities of it; whereas 
New England can bardly ſupply her own 
conſumption. 

They ſow their wheat i in od. with 
better ſucceſs than in ſpring : this cuſtom 
they purſue even about Albany, i in the nor- 
khern parts of the province, where the win- 
ters are very ſevere. The ice there in the 
river Hudſon is commonly three or four feet 
thick. When profeſſor Kalm was here, 
the inhabitants of Albany croſſed it the third 
of April with fix pair of horſes. The ice 
commonly diſſolves at that place about the 
end of March; or the beginning of April. 
On the 16th of November the * are 
Vor. l. = put 


-> 
Ss. 
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put up, and about the beginning or widdle 


of April they are in motion again. If wheat 
will do here in autumn, where the 20 
is ſometimes frozen four feet deep, one 
would "apprehend it would ſacceed| ever 1 
more to the nortn. e, 
Wheat in many parts of the fru 
yields a larger produce than is common 1 
Ingland : upon good lands about Albany 
Where the clitbate is the coldeſt in the cc : COUn- 
try, they ſow two buſhels and better upon 
one acre, and reap from 20 to 40: the latter 
quantity however is not often had ; 3 but 
from 20 to 30 buſhels are common, and thi 
with ſuch bad huſbandry as would not ms 
the like in England, and much leſs in 00 | 
land. This is owing to the richneſs a an 
| freſhneſs of the ſoil. In other parts of 5 
province, particularly adjoining to New 
Jerſey and Penſylvania, the culture i is etter 
and the country more generally ſettled. 
Though there are large tracts of waſte land 
within twenty miles of the city of New 
YE.” 1 a GY nero 
5 Rye! is a common crop vpon the inferjau or 
lands, and the fort they produce is 115 5 
good, though not equal to the rye. of Eng- 
Lind; 2” I 6: crops of 3 uy are got ſo great in 
DIS rens Me 9 * He 
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produce. as thoſe of wheat on the beiter 
lands. 204 f | 
_ Maize is fown 1 rab the 
howling, and they get vaſt crops of it: 
They chuſe the looſe, hollow loams, or ſandy 5 
lands for it, not reckoning the Riff or clayey 
ones will do at all for it: half a buſhel will 
ſeed two acres, and yield an hundred 
buſhels in return: about Albany, where 
they have froſts in the ſummer, maize ſuits 
them particularly, becauſe tho' the ſhoots 
are damaged, or even killed by the froſt, 
yet the roots ſend forth freſh ones. Maize, 
from the greatneſs of the produce, may ea- 
fily be ſuppoſed a fich. article of culture, 
and eſpecially in a province that has ſo fine 
an inland navigation through it as New 
Vork. It is alfo of great advantage in af 
fording a vaſt produce of food for cattle 
in the winter, which in this. country is a 
matter of great conſequence, where they 
are obliged to keep all their cattle houſed 
from November till the end of March, with 
exception indeed of unprovident farmers, 
vVho truſt ſome out the chief of the winner, 
to their great hazard, 

Barley is much fown. in all 0 athens 
N of the province; and the crops they 
ſometinies get of it are very great, but the 
nog H 2 | grain 
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grain is not of a quality equal to that of 
Europe. They make much malt and brow 
large quantities of beer from it at New | 
York, which ſerves the home conſumption, 
and affords ſome alſo for exportation. Peaſe 
are a common article of culture here, and 
though uncertain in their produce, yet are 
they reckoned very R and the ſtraw 
is valued as winter food. Thirty buſhels 
per acre they conſider as a large erop, but 
ſometimes they get ſcarcely a third of that. 
Oats they ſow in common, and the products 
are generally large; lixty buſhels an dere 
have been known on land of bi moderate 
fertility. Buckwheat is every v jere-ſown, 
and few/crops are ſuppoſed to pay the fac- 
mer better, at. the ſame time that within fin 
it does very little prejudice to the Sour 
8 In which it reſembles peaſe. 
5 Poratogs are not common in New wi 
er but in New Vork many are planted: 
and upon: the black, looſe, freſh woodland 
they get very great crops, nor does any pay 
them, better if ſo well, for at the city of 
New Vork there is a conſtant and r 
market for them; I have been affured' that 
from five to eight hundred: buſhels have | 
Veen often gained on an acre, 
There are many my -rich/meadows: _ 
k paſtures | 
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paſtufes in all parts of the province; and „ 
upon the brooks. and rivers, the wWate red — 
(for they are well acquainted with 
that branch of huſbandry) are mown twiee 
and yield latge crops of hay. In-thelr 
marſhes they get large crops alſo, but it i 
a coarle bad ſort; hot however to a degree, 
as to make cattle refuſe it, on the contrat 
the farmers find it of great uſe in the wink 
ter ſupport of their lean cattle, young . 


and cows.” 
The . FS this province a 


chiefly of oak, aſh, 'beech, cheſnut, cedat, 
walnut, cypreſs; hickory, ſaſſafrhs, and tit 
pine; nor is there any preceptible differ. 
ence/in-theirvaluc of the wood here and in 
New "England though it declines, for 
ſhip, building when you get further to the 
ſouth; with ſome exceptions however, for 
there are other ſpecies of trees even in the - 
moſt ſouthern colonies that art equal to any 
for that purpoſe. New Vork not being near 
' {o much ſettled as New England, timber is 
much more plentiful, ſo that the plantefs 
and new ſettlers make great profit by their 
lumber. | Upon moſt of the ſtreams''that 
fall into the river Hudſon, there are many 
ſaw mills for the mere purpoſe of ſawinng 
boards, planks, and other ſorts of lombeh, 
H 4 Which 
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which goes down in immenſe quantities 1c 
New Vork, from whence it is ſhipped for 
the Weſt Indies. We ſhall by and by ſes 
that this is a very great article in the profit 
of every planter. Among all the woods of 
this province, are found wk numbers 
of  vines-« of ; ſeveral ſpecies, and quite: dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Europe, ſome of the 
grapes reſembling currants rather than ours. 
Wine has been, and is commonly made of 
them, but of a fore t too 5 * become an 
article of export. 1% 190 aut 56.4 — 5 
Hemp is Ederen in 5 e of the 
province, but not to a greater amount than 
their own: conſumption: flax is however g 
Ereat article in the exports pit ſucceeds ex- 
tremely well, and pays the farmer a con- 
ſiderable profit. Lintſeed oil is | aiother | 
article of export, the ſeed for which is raiſed 
by the planters; but more is exported un- 
manufactured. Turnips alſo are grown in 
large quantities, and by ſome planters upon 
a ſyſtem much improved of late years. The 
fruits in this province are much ſuperior to 
thoſe in New England; and they have ſome, 
us peaches · and nectarines, which will not 
thrive there. Immenſe quantities of me- 
ons, and water melons are cultivated in the 
. near New: where _— come to 
| as 


| 
| 
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as gteat perfection as in Spain and Italy; 


nor can it well be conceived ho- much of | 
theſe fruits and peaches, Kc. all ranks of 


people eat here, and without receiving ay 


ill conſequence from the practice. This is 
an agreeablenefs far ſuperior to any thing 


we have in England; and Indeed, the fame 


ſuperiority rums through all there fruits, and 
ſeveral articles of the kitchen garden, which 


are here raiſed without trouble, and in pre- 


fafioti:' Every planter and even the ſmalleſt 


farmers have all an orchard near their houſe 


of ſome acres, by means of which they 


command a great quantity of eyder; and 
export” apples” by thip loads to the Weſt 


Indies. Nor is this an "improper place to 
obſerve that the rivers in this province and 
the ſea upon the coaſt are richly furniſhed 
with excellent fiſn; oyſters and lobſters are 
ns where in greater plenty than in New 


York.” 1 am of opinion they ate mere 
plentiful than at any other place on the 


globe; for very many poor families have 
ders and bread. 
Nor is this the only inſtanceof the natural 


no other ſubſiſtence than oy 


plenty that diſtingtiſhes this country: the 
woods are full of game, and wild turk ies 
are very plentiful; in theſe particulars New 
TW much-/exceeds New England! cath. 

| H 4 | Theſe 


| 
| 
|; 
| 
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Fheſe upon the whole are-circumſtances, 
| which, contribute. much to the plenty and 
happineſs of living in this; country; and 
among other cauſes, contribute vety greatly 
to the plenty and general welfare of all 
meoks of the people, nor ſhould 1 here 
C omit making ſome obſeryations on the ſtate. 
of the ſettlers and other inhabitants. 
: # 5 what cauſes it is 1 know. not, but 
New Vork is much leſs populous than New. 
England to the north, and Penſylvanis 19 
the ſouth: there is no circumſtance that 
ureſults from nature, or from the govern» 
ment of the province that can account for. 

this but to whatever cauſe it may be owing. 
certain it is, that we ought to eſtem it a 

' fortunate fo ſuch. perſons; as now chuſe to 
ſettle there. There are vaſt tracts of un- 
patented land yet remaining on the river 
7 Hudſon and its branches, which abound in 
. every beneficial circymſtance that can ren 
| der a new country deſirable to ſettle. in. 
. - This however, will not, in all proba». 
Fblaility laſt long, | for the new ſettlements in- 
creaſe every day; ſo that in à few years 
there will not be many ſuch ſpaces abound- 
ing in wood and navigable _ unoccu- 


ifs TY F* * 


b. there is one. + ike —— by moſh | 
new 
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new ſettlers, eſpecially on the river Hud- 
ſan ; they have in general an idea that che 
only good ſoils are the deep black loam, or 
clays 3 and accordingly reject all the tracts 
that conſiſt of a thin reddiſh-loam on rock; 
but I haye heen aſſured by ſome intelli- 
gent gentlemen, that experiment has proved 
this ſoil, though ſo thin, fertile to a great 
degree in maſt of the productions which 
are common in the whole provinoe: they 
have mentioned eee barley, peaſe, 
potatoes, turneps, clover, and even wheat. 
And as a confirmation that this dpinion 
was juſt, 1 was favoured with the follo w-. 
ing particꝑlar of the produce of a hield,of 
this ſoil, Which having. been rejected by. 
ſeveral new ſettlers, Was planted by the 
. -perſon to whom. I am obliged for.ahis in 
, telligence.. The piece of land contained 
ſixteen acres, the ſoil a light thin loam, 
of a reddiſh colour, on a lime-ſtone rock. 


= 
' * 


n er. 55 
en ploughed, and * » | 
potatoes, and planted without dung: prov 
duce 11009 buſhels, which were ſold at 

04. per buſheh; which is 4531, 

þ 445 Sec ond year, | 
Plou ghed once, and ſown. with 3 

ec 512 buſhels, which ſold for 851... 

L. Third 
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3 | Third year. E en 
lasted "os with potatoes, ee 
8490 buſhels, which fold for rod. A buſhel, : 
or INES F 
2 "poi year.” He HANS 
Sen with wheat vein! ehe 669 
buſhels, be fold for 12001. ann 
i Fifth year. | gun Kn 
1 Sowen with barley, produce 750 buſhels; 
which fold for „ eee Pe: eee 
FF Sixth year: FF 
-"Plotighed once; and” ſown with peut | 
" the" prod uce 65 o buſhels, Which 010 for 
TS, 40 481 M Dt! 2 * 5 "$4557 E200 
5 Vit Armas op mon clover was ſown, 
aud Wie en cee ent paſture, which was 
reckoned as profitable * as any other piece 
of land in the whole plantation. ern in 
Pirſt year, Bitk W S MHA: '+ L. 453 
gecond do. 1 gi Hen. et 1 nee 5 85 
Third enn l 0 olod Ani 35 4 | 
Tort: do, IT NE H 
Fifth do. 5 ; 28. 050 S | 
Sith do. | 0 * 2 8 165 nn — 
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Which is” near £ 11 1 15" 0 per” acre” per 
annum; 4 * N 
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No upon this account 1 have ſeveral 
remarkevo make, which I think impor- 
tant, as it ſhews what may be done in this 


country, by good huſbandry, even when 


no manure is uſed. The reader doubtlefs 
obſerves, that the em of management in 
this field ran upon the principle of an in- 

tervening crop of potatoes or peaſe between 
every two of wheat ang barley. This is 


the huſbandry whieh I weuld always te- 


commend; but which is:diametrically op- 


poſi te to the practice of üthe Neun Vorn | 


Planters who make not the leaſt -ſeruple 


of taking ſix or eight crops ſuccefſively'of 5 


maize; wheat, rye, barley, or oats, ; with< 


vut ever thinking of the leaſt negeſſity of 
introdueing peaſe, buckwheat, turneps, 


clover, or any other plant which in its na- 


ture or culture would prove a preparation 


for corn. The idea exemplified. in' the 
. 7 ſbeus 70 a — 
conduct. | 

In the next We 1 coſt obſer thit 
the regiſter of this field ſhews ſtrongly the 
importance of cultivating potatoes on freſh 
woodlands; the products here reaped from 


them exceed infinitely thoſe of any other 


crops, which ſhould: animate the farmers 
of this province to extend the culture of 


them ; 
2 
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them; but the, importance, of, planting 
them does not only reſt in the amount of 
the produce, however conſiderable, they 
prepare the ground for corn better than 
any other plant, of which no bad ides 
can be formed from the crops which here 
ſucceeded them, There is @ notion, com» 
mon in many parts, that he lands even in 
New Vork are ſar inferior to thoſe of Eu- 
rope in general, but 1 am apt to believe 
that this is very much owing! to the huſ- 
bandry bere being ſo much inferior. The 
inſtance I have now given of a bad ſoil, 
dot eſteemed here, but well magaged, ſhe ws 
what might be done if the ſame attention 
was given to the culture unn * 
is common ia Britain. 
The ſame gentleman to 3 am deity 
debted for the preceding aceount, gave me 
another of the expences and product of 2 
conſiderable plantation an the river Hud 
ſon. This I ſhall inſert with pleaſure ; for 
ſuch accounts are what I have moſt aimed 
at gaining for all the colonies, not always 
with ſucceſs · indeed, but it is only from 
ſuch that we can form a juſt idea of the 
advantages and diſadvantages of American 
huſbandry. Such accounts of agriculture 


in n. are common in numerous books, 
| vw 


** 
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white: the management and ſtate of the 
ag riculture of the colonies has been Tittle 
iner to, for which I am eloar no guns 


| reaſon can be aſſigned. 
The plantations: in queſtion conſiſted of 


| 1609 acres, Sthated parity on the banks of 
the river. Hudſon, and partly on each fide 


A ſavall river that runs into it; the pu rela- 
fer was not the firſt ſettler,” for the land 
was marked out, a houſe built; and forne 


offices, with a ſmall tract of land Dae 
ing, however, was done either expen 


fively,” or with good judgment ; and the 


place was in a ſtate of neglect when pur : 


chaſed. The price. was, 370 l. 


A ſmall faw-mill, and additional ofliced f 


were built on it immediately, which with 
ſome other improvements, of no a, a> 
mount, came to 2601. © 


© Eight hundred. acres. were, grubbed,. = |: 
the trees fawn and rived into plank, board, 
ſhingles, and ſtaves : the whole expence of 


which was 11621. Many of the trees were 
oak and elm, of great ſize ; E alſo ſome limes 
of extraordinary growth. 

Eight new incloſures. were made, the 
Jtnoes) poſts, and rails and ditching wit 
all CXPENCEs,. came to. 321. 


4. 2 
+ Be * 
„onen 


The 


— 
* 


? . 
r 
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The ſtock en, Na. the Gy was * 


follows : 2 4 . IE * 3 2 " N FO) 'Þ 5 0 5 : 3? 24 


# ; 


Light negrocs, at 4 Feit nr. Þ wy) 272 
our indented ſervants, at 111. each, for 3 years, 13 
| Two hired by the year at New York, 121. 41 


— *. emigrants, den 1. for 0 I 
ervants proviſions, and in negroes, 
dbeſides what produced, 42 4 . 
Implements of bee expences of, clo. 
Salary of overſees, a „ 
ary of overſeer cats, . — 
eee . OR 26% 13 
Sundry e ie „ On. 
Cattle CWC 
Fenk Kc. bod '3 years, e 3 


The ede of the three Ne in 


yarious articles, came to che following 


ſums. ay | W wy 

| „Lüder in JH we 68 d. 
nn 5l. 28. 6d. per 1000. 87 2 6 
970 plank, at 38. 8 00ł( m. 177 160 
220,000 ſhingles, at 128. per 1000 _ * 132 0 0 
60,000 ſtaves, at 41. 108. per 1000. 270 0 0 
260 pieces of timber, at 78. Gd. ns 7 0.0 
Sundry articles of various kinds, Wt. „187 10:0 


Ro ” 1 * r 3 5 * 
l t anvil 


Recapitulation. I. d. 
Purchaſe, - - % ESW 
Saw-mill, cc. 242560 0 0 
Clearing 800 geren, e e eee 


Stock, „ „ tc TIOT 0D- 
Proviſions, IO OW TY No OOTY 


_ _— FAMpHv 58 4mDAY. AL: 


3 hs” 35533 168 7.0 
Repairs, 8 : - 19 5 KEE - Ht ff I - | ; ; 12 0 0 
Indlolings g. 229 
e cho OTTIOT OL O00C0'D 
_ Servants wages, = = 1335 00 
_ "Implements, . - = = LEE on I 
3 e „„ wo GS 


/ Produce 1ſt year. 
Acres of potatoes, 260 buſhels per acre, 
1040 buſhels at 84. 3 . 34 13 0 


82 acres Indian corn, 30 buſh. pera acre 

2460 buſhels at 18. 6d. - By 184 10 0. 

IO ACTES peaſe, failed, | = - 00 
22 a wheat, 22 buſhels Per acre, at 9 72 120 


291 15 © 


81888 


Produce ad year. be 
I. s. 4. 
6 acres potatoes, 200 buſhels per acre 2200 
page gee 3 E 7 50 0 0 
135 acres Indian corn, 32 bu per acre | 
. 4320 e at 18. we” ai” * 1324 0 
90 acres wheat, 20 buſh. per 18. 1800 
- . buſh, at 38. . - - ? % 0 0 
40 acres peaſe, 15 buſh. 1 600 uſh. 
e ; ET 
40 acres barley, 
2 do. potatoes, 
16 turneps, 
35 oats, 
32 clover, 
'20 Indian corn, 
416 acres in culture, 


for plantation, -* 0 069 


j 
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Produce 3d year. 
8 eres potatoes, 309 buſh. per. acre, 2407 


buſh. at 10d. - 


170 acres of Indian corn, 35 buſh. Ps 


950 buſh, at 28. 


60 heres wheat, 16 buſh. per acre 90%, 


buſh. at 38. — 


800 acres — 40 failed, 40 at 10 bulk. 


400 buſh. at 1 8. 
Cattle, x 


150 acres clover, o 


2 potatoes, 

200 barley, | 

20 cats, 

10 Indian corn, 
2 wheat, 


1 


38 turneps, SA 
— 


560 acres in culture. 


* 
* 
1 1 


Second, 1 '- —_— If We. al 
Thir 8 rely * * — 
f Lumber, "5 + /*. > _ S 


Capital, + —- : 
Product ſirſt three years, 1 


3 d. * rg 
J for plantation, 


Firſt year, 4 — — 2 


4 - * 


Remain, - - + - 


Three years intereſt, 


* 


1. * d. 
0 0 


0 0 
0 ; 
0 0 


& 100 


£. gor 10' 6 
t s. d. 
291 15 0 
681 100 
Yor 100 


8 6 


8 n 


"2826 3'6 
. * 
2 — 1 
— 


3 26 


Zod acres were ſoon in culture, which were 
| - uſually employed in the product of _ 53 
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8 acres potataens „ "45 12 e e 


100 do. Indian ok neee en 
100 do. Wheat, o 300 , 


40 do peaſe, J. 97 wy! df infos? il bo 
Fo odio oo ER Or ea oy 
20 do; _ KO DO4 Fat COPILECS . „inn 
20 do, cat, ele . 43 Fr MT een e 
80 do. turheps, 555 | 
32 do. ſundries, N orchard and yielding, 
22 nig "9: eee ei ee 


Fcuit, 9 1 = _ 
FS EONS. £30 Kick 
NO ha” e e - 
VO 9165 A833. 07 £00713. NERO 


7 : 2 i : 1 { 
£3 g + 2 {#4 $4 © * 174 7 : £4 A 1 N N ; % | 
? PS » . A I... 2 1 * 3 : a 5 ? S . * * - we 9 : > -F FS L N 
1 4 ö + ; * 4 4 
nces, 2 * — - "= 
* 4 5 = as * +a i ; 
J . * * 8 - „ * . * — 4 * 


. 2 1 i gone 8 2 127 "oe 1 2 
3 * * e ; 5 
+3 240% nnn 2 ; * 400 rolix = 541 


— 

This MY is, belldes the aue im- 
Provement « of waſte, from which the lum- 
ber is cut, and alſo the advantage of the 
e waſtes, which are granted.'ag' 


[3-3 k 2 1448 


faſt as the family i creaſes A: but which, will 
e of calcul: atibn, becauſe waſtes are 


converted to. profit merely in . proportion 


* 


to the ably "bar" 18 the. money, of the 


222 


planter. r 17 39555 


& 4 420 {? {634 417 


, he feſt 2 1 Wall pups = on this 


account, is the lumber paying nearly the? 


expence of clearing. which, i is an high ad- 
Hs and certainly owing to the expe- 
ditiog of 'the fawzmill: in many parts of 
the. northern. provinces, where, a faw-mil 
is not uſed, the expence. of. clearing is in-" 
*Vor. L: 11; K 


* 
D ͤͤ: ]ꝗ . ̃ ZVuryvIß! wee 4 
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finitely the greateſt part of a new fettler's 
work. But it is plain from every article 
in this account, that the great advantage 
in ſettling, is the command of a. large ſum 
of money, that the planter may go ſpi- 
ritedly to work, and make his ground pro- 
duce him ſomething, conſiderable imme- 
diately, which can never be done if he has 
not money enough to clear away 555 
woods ſpeedily. Half this capital I a 
clear would not yield a proportionable 515. 
fit; on the contrary, it might not afford 
half ſuch intereſt for the amount. It is 
by means of this advantage, that near two 
thirds of the whole expenditure is repaid 
by the product of the three firſt years, 
which would be far enough from the caſe, 
if the ſum of money at the beginning of 
the undertaking had been much leſs. If 
the planter's time and trouble, for three 
years, be not reckoned, as indeed it need 
not in reaſon be, then the ſum of 10441. 
might be reckoned the original capital, 
which would make the annual profit o on 
the undertaking immenſely great. 
But the great ſuperiority of the account 
of this improvement, over thoſe that can 
be made in the cultivated parts of Europe, 
is ' the 5 zacreaſe of cultivation. The account 
3 | here 
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here is ſtated at $60 cultivated acres, and 
601. a year from lumber; but this does not 
include the annual increaſe of the cleared. 
land, which may be catried on as faſt as 
the planter* s money will allow. - Inſtead of 
601. a year in lumber, it might be 2 or 
300 I. by having hands enough, and the 
land, when cleared, all brought into eul- 
ture, at the ſame profit as the firſt 800 
acres ; the quantity of land to be had does 
not ſtop, let him be as able and induſtrious 
as he will. This advantage I think greater 
even than the Eg the profit hore 
ſtated. 

For here let us conſider, that in the cul- 
tivated parts of Britain, or any other Eu- 
ropean country, a farmer, who is on ſuch 
a farm as zoool. will ſtock, ſuppoſing him 
to make as great an advantage as this 
planter, lies under two diſadvantages ; tho 
he has this neat income of 5411. per annum 
from his buſineſs, he lives in a country 
where ſuch an income is very eaſily ſpent, 
even by a farmer, and actually is ſpent by 
many farmers, without their making in 
any reſpect the appearance of gentlemen, 
which is owing to the luxury of the age, 
and the high prices of every thing in the 
Py. Secondly, if on the contrary he 

T2 | 06 
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does not ſpend ſuch an income, but lives 
frugally on a part of it, and is deſirous of 
expending the remainder to the beſt advan- 
tage, he cannot throw it into an annual 
'3ncreaſe of his buſineſs, becauſe he is on 
every {ide ſurrounded by the farms of his 
neighbours z. aud though he may now and 
then hire other farms, it is not to be de- 
pended on; and if they do not join his 
old one he will be better without them; 
beſides the circumſtance of ſuch farms 
being probably either too large, or too 
ſmall for the money he has to ſpare : ſo 
that the only advantage he can, in a ge- 
neral way, put his ſavings to, is the com- 
mon, intereſt of four or five per cent. 

Ihe caſe of the New York planter is very 
different. For firſt he makes his income of 
5411. a year, in a country where money 
is ſo dear, and moſt things ſo cheap, that 
he may live upon a part of it in a way far 
more genteely, upon a compariſon with all 
his neighbours, than he could do with 
twice the total in En gland, the conſequence 
of which muſt naturally be a far greater 
probability of a perſon's ſaving at leaſt a 
part of his i income, than if he lived where 
the whole of it would hardly ſupport him. 
Secondly, upon the ſuppoſition of his ſpend- 


ing 
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og only a part of his income, he has the 
advantage of being able to throw the re- 


mainder, like a merchant, immediately in- 


to buſineſs, and to make it pay him as 
good intereſt for his money as his original 
ſtock. He has only to increaſe his ſer- 
vants, his cattle, and his works propor- 
tioned to the ſum of money he has annual» 
ly to lay out, which gives a proportioned 
increaſe of land under cùlture, and conſe- 
quently an increaſe of crops to ſell: this 
reſults from his ſettling in an uncultivated 


country, and is upon the whole, ſo great 


an advantage, that it overbalances an hun- 
dred inconveniences. For by means of 
this circumſtance, the planter is able to 
make a continued compound intereſt of all 
the money he can raiſe, at the rate of from 
40 to 100 per cent. till he has enlarged 
his cultivation fo much as to be incapable 
of management. The immenſe increaſe of 
compound intereſt is well known, yet 


ought not the. reader to ſtartle at the pro- 


poſition : ſuppoſe the planter lives upon, or, 


more properly ſpeaking, ſpends in manufac» | 


tures, wine, tea, ſugar, ſpices, and ſpirits, 2411. 


per annum, he has then 300 l. per annum 


for improvements; which zool. the firſt 
year, will clear a certain portion of waſte 
I 3 ZE (che 


, 
| 
| 
| 
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(the lumber nearly paying the expence) 
cultivate, ſtock, and convert it to ſaleable 
crops. From that time, this portion of 
land becomes equally profitable with the 
reſt of the farm, and yields a proportion- 
able advantage: this profit is the next year 
added to the 300 l. and a ſtill larger piece 
taken in, which ſtill yielding its profit, like 
the reſt, the accumulation continues; and 
the annual amount of favings grows inceſ- 
ſantly ; being, to all intents and purpoſes, 
plainly a compound intereſt, 
But here let me obſerve, that this pro- 
digious advantage is not annexed to the 
mere ſettling in New York; on the con- 
trary, the cultivated parts of the province 
are in this reſpect exactly upon a par with 
Britain; for fixing in a plantation, in that 
part of the province, would be fixing in a 
ſpot ſurrounded with other plantations, and 
conſequently poſſeſſing no great part of this 
advantage which I have been endeavouring 
to explain. It is only in the back coun- 
try, which is yet foreſt, that new ſettlers 
can find plenty enough of land to be ſecure 
of thoſe additions to their farms, which 
are attended, when made, with ſuch bene- 
fit. Nor is it only in this reſpect that the 
waſte country is the moſt eligible to ſettle 
| in; 


through ſuch parts of the province than in 
the other, and the land of courſe ſo much 


better, that although plantations are often 
to be bought cheap in the cultivated parts, 


yet is it more adviſcable for theſe rfſons to 
ſettle in the back country; always provided 
there is a navigation near the farm, for all 
land products are in America, too cheap to 
bear a land carriage. 

This compariſon between New York and 
Britain is ſo much in favour of the former, 
that I. think it is neceſſary to make ſome 


_ obſervations upon that part of the ſtate of : 


agriculture in Britain, which gives ſuch a 


ſuperiority to America: not that I ſhall en- 


ter into a full calculation of this point. 
But at preſent I muſt obſerve, that the rea- 
ſon of this inferiority of Britain is not a 


want of land—for the waſtes of this coun= 
try including thoſe of Scotland and Ireland, 


amount probably to more than a third of 
the whole territory ; nor is it a want of 
fertility in thoſe lands, but it is the miſ- 


chief of being in hands that will neither 


_ cultivate them themſelves, nor yet let 
others. A man may in New York, &c. 
have land in fee-fimple for demanding it, 


and complying with certain reaſonable con- 


I 4 ditions, 
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ditions, which leave him abſolute maſter of 
the ſoil for ever, In Britain he may apply 
for waſte land, and he will be anſwered that 
he ſhall have a leaſe of 21 years, perhaps 
only of 7 or 14; and upon ſuch a leaſe he 
1s to build, without a ſtick of timber, and 
enter into very great expences: this at once 

baniſhes the ſcheme in any prudent perſon, 
and makes any common huſbandry more 
profitable. Thus is it found, that when 
the waſtes in a country are in private hands, 
they are like to remain ſo, except what a 
few ſenſible active individuals do upon their 
own eſtates, which bears ſcarcely any pro- 
portion to the quantity that remains waſte. 
This is of moſt pernicious influence upon 
the public good, which is fo intimately 
concerned in all waſtes being cultivated. 
No man ought in ſuch a wealthy, induſ- 
trious country as Britain, where every pro- 
duct of the earth bears ſuch an high price, 
to be allowed to keep waſte lands in his 
poſſeſſion above a certain number of years; 
if by a given time they are not in culture,. 
or at leaſt a conſiderable part of them, and 
the work going on, then they ought to be 
forfeit and aſſigned in the American man- 
ner to whoever will comply with the terms 
of the grant. Doubtleſs, this will appear 
| ta 
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to the generality of the people i in this coun- * Mb 
try as a very wild ſcheme; and fo it may 
be, but nevertheleſs the evil is not leſs real, 
nor does it leſs demand a remedy. Were 
the waſtes of Britain to be granted away 
in ſmall portions, in the fame manner as 
thoſe of America, we ſhould. ſee them 
peopled, and as well cultivated as the reſt: . 
of the kingdom; notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral want of timber on them, and their 
not being equal in fertility to the wood- 
lands of America. And here I muſt further 
obſerve, that this ſtate of the caſe ſhews 
the great reaſonableneſs, and even impor- 
tance of ſtrenuouſly inſiſting on the new 
and old ſettlers in all parts of the continent, 

performing their conditions of taking no 
more land than they people in the required 
proportion. Letting any perſons take up 
more land than they can moderately people, 
is bringing the fame miſchievous conſe- 

quence on America, that we experience in 
Britain ; for the waſtes in America that are 
private property, are of little more uſe to 
the public than if they did not exiſt, 

The account of a ſettlement given above, 
is not to be ſuppoſed a picture of the profit, 
which every one makes by going to Ney] 
Vork; I would on no account, have it 

, imagineq 
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imagined that this is the caſe,: this was 
executed by means of a large ſum of mo- 
ney, for ſo zoool. muſt be reckoned in 
America; and not only by a ſum of money, 
but alſo by the exertion of much better 
huſbandry than is common in the colonies, 
So far from every ſettler making a profit 
like this, not one in forty equals the pro- 
portion of it. In general, the ſettlers come 
with a ſmall ſum of money, very many of 
them with none at all, depending on their 
labour for three, five, or ſeven years to gain 
them a ſum ſufficient for taking a plan- 
tation, which is the common caſe of the 
foreign emigrants of all ſorts. It is com- 
mon to ſee men demand, and have grants 
of land, who have no ſubſtance to fix them- 
ſelves further than caſh for the fees of 
taking up the land; a gun, ſome powder 
and ſhot, a few tools, and a plough; they 

maintain themſelves the firſt year, like the 
Indians, with their guns, and nets; and af- | 
terwards by the ſame means with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their lands; the labour of their 
farms, they perform themſelves, even to 
being their own carpenters. and ſmiths : by 
this means, people who may be ſaid to have 
no fortunes, are enabled to live, and in a 
few years to maintain themſelves and fa- 
milies 
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milies comfortably. But ſuch people are 
not to be ſuppoſed to make a profit in caſh 
of many years, nor do they want, or think 
of it. And as to the planters who begin 
their undertakings with ſmall ſums of mo- 
ney; though they do better, and even make 


are they very far from equalling what I have 
now deſcribed ; this is for want of money, 
for I might add, that not one new ſettler in 
a thouſand is poſſeſſed of a clear three thou- 
ſand pounds. 
The concluſion which I deduce from 
theſe particulars is, that new ſettlements 
in New York are undertaken to good ad- 
vantage, profit in money conſidered, only by 
thoſe who have 4 good ſum of money ready 
to expend ; and by this term, I mean par- 
ticularly men who have from two to five 
thouſand pounds clear; in Britain ſuch peo- 
ple cannot from the amount of their for- 
tune get into any valuable trade or manu- 
facture, unleſs it is by mere intereſt, or 
being related to perſons already in trade. 
But it is evident, that in New York, they 
may, with ſuch a ſum of money, take, 
clear, ſtock, and plant a tract of land that 
ſhall not only amply ſupport them in all 
jhe rene of life, but at the ſame time 
yield 


a conſiderable profit by their buſineſs, yet 


| * 
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yield a neat profit ſufficient for the acqui- 


fition of a confiderable fortune. 
I ſhall next lay before the reader the 


exports of this province as taken on an 
average of three years lince the peace.“ 


Flour and biſcuit 2 50,000 barrels, at 20s. /. 250,000 


Wheat 70,000 qrs. - <= . 70,000 
Beans, peaſe, oats, Indian corn and other grains, 40;006 
Salt beef, pork, hams, bacon, and veniſon, 18,000 
Becs wax 30 „ooo Ib. at 18. - - - - - 1,500 
Tongues, butter, and cheeſe - - - - - 8,000 
Flax ſeed, 7000 hhds. at 408. - - - = 14,000 
Horſes and live ſtock - - - - - - - 17,000 


— — 


Toene cultivated knds, | 8 418,500 


Pot — 7000 hhds. 3 = M7 + 25 14,000 
Ships built for ſale, 20, at L700. - - - - 14,000 

We ore, _ iron in bars and pigs - - 20,000 

9 

Be, $29,006 


Let me upon this table obſerve, that far 
the greater part of this export is the pro- 
duce of the lands including timber; and 
even the metals may be reckoned in the 
ſame claſs; this ſhews us that agriculture 
in New York is of ſuch importance as to 
ſupport the moſt conſiderable part of the 
province without the n of A! 


» 


1 
1 2 
. 
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the fiſhery or of commerce; not that the 
city of New York has not traded largely, 
perhaps equal to Boſton, but the effects 
of that trade have been chiefly the intro- 
duction of money by the means of barter, 
beſides the exportation of their own' pro- 
ducts: whereas” New England' s\ exports 
conſiſt five parts in ſix of fiſh; and the other 
products of the fiſhery; a ſtrong proof that 
agriculture is far more profitable in one 
country, than in the other; for ſettlers in 
colonies. will, never take to the ſea, in a 
country whoſe agriculture. yields well; bat 

in very bad climates,. and ſuch as deſtroy 
inſtead: of cheriſhing the products of the 
earth, any branch of induſtry pays bettet than 
cultivating the earth. This is a diſtinction 
that ought to be decifive with thoſe; who 
have a, choice td make which of theſe colo- 

nies they will go to for. men do not uſu- 
ally ſettle themſelves in countries where 
they are to makę their livelihood by en- 
countering a boiſterous :ſca,; and leading a 
life of rpetual: -hardſhips and violent la- 
bour: 170 is very different from the em- 
ploy ment of thoſe who ſuppott themſelves 
in ſo ve a ori as a e Wack ot 7 
culture, it 10 
CHAT: 
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8 4 the FRO ey of the buf: 
:., bangry ' of New York—Bad management 
Better alten. ee N * 
. atele, Cc. 0G 10 2 


| HE rural management in moſt parts 
1 of this province is miſerable : ſe- 
doced' by the fertility of the ſoil on firft 
ſettling, the farmers think only of ex- 
hauſting it as ſoon as poſſible, without at- 
tending to their own intereſt in a future 
day: this is a degree of blindneſs which in 
ſenſible people one may fairly call aſtoniſh- 
ing. The general ſyſtem is to crop their 
fields with corn, till they are abſolutely 
exhauſted ; then they leave them, what 
they call fallow, that is, to run to weeds 
for ſeveral years, till they think the ſoil has 
recovered ſomewhat of its fertility, when 
they begin again with corn, in ſucceſſion, 
as long as it will beat any, leaving it af- 
terwards to a fallow of weeds. If no ſpon- 
taneous growth came, but ſuch as cattle 
| would freely eat, the evil would not be 
| | great, 
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great, becauſe! then the land would not 
have more to ſupport than it would gain 
by the dung, &c. of the ſtock ſupported. 
But the contrary is the caſe: an infinite 
quantity of rnbbiſh comes which no bealt 
will touch, this ſeeds the land in ſo con- 
ſtant a ſucceſſion, that the ſoil is never 
without a large crop on it. The extent to 
which this practice is carried would aſtoniſn 
any perſon uſed to better huſbandry : it 1s 
.owing to the plenty of land; the farmers, 
inſtead of keeping all their grounds in good 
order, and a due ſucceſſion of valuable 
crops, depend on new land for every, thing, 
and are, regardleſs of ſuch management as 
would make their old fields equal the va- 
lue of the new ones. 
| Inſtead of this, the New York Fable 
80610 imitate the conduct of thoſe of Bri- 
tain: they ſhould never haut their lands; 
and when they were only out of order they 
ſhould give them what ought to be eſ- 
teemed the moſt beneficial fallow; that is, 
crops which, while growing, receive great 
culture, at the ſame time that they do not 
much exhauſt the ſoil; ſuch as all ſorts of 
roots, and pulſe, and every kind of legu- 
minous plant, with the various kinds of 
clovers. By * theſe in proper 
va! C {uce 
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ſucceſſion, the land is never exhauſted. 
In tlie remarkable inſtance given of a plan- 
tation managed on this ſyſtem, we find 
"a crop of this nature introduced between 


every two of maize, wheat, barley, or oats, 


and in every round of the ſyſtem, ſeveral 
years under clover, which is inſtead of 
the fallow of weeds of mat rs of 
the New York farmersss ib 
The benefit of purſuingirhis plan i is very 
great; for the lands, when laid down to 
clovers, maintain more cattle on fifty acres 
than with weeds they would: on four hun- 


dred; this quantity of cattle improves the 


ground by the ſummer feeding, and en- 
ables the farmer to raiſe great ſtore of ma- 


nure in the winter, by which means bis 


crops of corn, &c. are by much more a- 
-bundant. It further keeps the whole 
plantation in a ſtate of profit; whereas 
in the common method only a part, and 
that not the largeſt, is valuable at once, 
bis dependence for product being N on 


oP new broken up-lands. 


Another part of "huſbandry, i in . 3 
New Vork farmers are very defective, is 
the management of their meadows and 
paſtures: they make it à rule to mow 


"A acre that is poſhble for hay ; and as 
long 
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long as they get a tolerable guantity, they 5 
are ſtrangely inattentive to the quality; 
weeds, ruſhes, flags, and all ſorts of rub- 
biſh, they call good hay, and ſuppoſe their 
cattle have not more ſenſe in diſtinguiſhing 
than themſelves. This is owing alſo to 
their graſping mere extent of land, and 
caring: but little for the good huſbandry of 
it. Many of their meadows are marſhes, 
which, with little trouble, might be drain- 
ed, and at once improved prodigiouſly. 
yet ate ſuch undertakings very ſeldom ſet 
about: others of the up-land ſort are e- 
qually filled with various weeds, from 
the ſiovenly manner in which they are laid 
down, or left to clothe themſelves ; but 
the appearance of theſe do not at all ſtartle 
men whoſe ” of n are ſo little 
poliſhed. . | 
In ſpet- to the management "of 8 
and the raiſing manure, the farmers of New 
Vork are equally inattentive with their 
neighbours of New. England. ö 
I before obſerved, that vines of ſeveral 
ſorts grew ſpontanecuſly in all the wogds 
of this province; and that wine, though 
bad, had been made of them: their being 
bad has no weight with me, ſince wild 
vines in no part of the world produce good 
Vol. I. K wine; 
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wine; but if they would plant vineyards 
of them, and cultivate them with the 
ſame care as is taken in wine countries, -1 
have no doubt but they would produce 
excellent wine. Some endeavours have 
been made in this branch, by ſeveral pa- 
triotic perſons in this province; but they 
have all been on the ſcent of bringing 
vines from other countries, ſcarce - any of 
which ever thrive, and ſome of them will 
not live: the froſts are ſo exceſſive :coldiin 
winter, that theſe foreign vines, uſed to ſo 


different a climate, either come to nothing, 
or produce a grape very different from what 


they do in their own country. The in- 
ſtance of the great ſucceſs with which the 
Dutch planted French vines at the Cape of 
Good Hope, proves nothing in this (cafe, 
becauſe the climate in general, at that 
Cape, is not only one of the fineſt in the 
world, but the winters are mild, and in 
every reſpect different from the peculiar 
climate of North America. 
But good culture, and a proper choice 
BY” a high dry ſituation, of which-there are 
plenty in ihis province, and even rocky 


ones, would an all probability be attended 


with ſucceſs, and make theſe native grapes 


the 
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the value of the exports of the province. 
This is an object of too much importance 
to be left to the dilatory proceedings of the 
planters themſelves ; they are in general 
engaged in a plain line of huſbandry, from 
which moſt of them have not the rapacity 


or knowledge to deviate, and the reſt want 


money for it. But the government thould 
order a vineyard to be planted under the 


direction of an overſeer ſkilled in this 
branch of agricultdre, and alſo by the ſams 


means take care that it was cultivated in 
perfection. The ee of this would 
not _ great. 
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CHAP. t. 


** W JERSEY, 


0 e e, d al production of New: Jer- 
iN y — Agriculture — Defefts — Improve- 
mente ee Be Pre e 


HE tete of New Jerſey much 
| reſembles that in the ſouthern parts 
of New York; they have ſharp: froſts in 
the winter, though rather leſs fo than in 
that province, and the heat is ſometimes 
very great in ſummer ; but the air is clear, 


dry, and pure, and much ſuperior to the 


more ſouthern ſea coaſts, where are many 
ſwamps; in New Jerſey ſcarce any of theſe 
are to be found, and conſequently it is 


much the more W to the inhabi- 


tants. 

There is 1 difference in the cli- 
mate of theſe two provinces, which has an 
intimate connection with huſbandry, the 
winters being ſo much milder, as to allow the 
cattle being left out all winter. Mr. Kalm 
took notice of this (which I before remark- 


ed was not the cuſtom in New York.) 


N ot- 
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Notwithſtanding, ſays he, it ſnowed ſe- 
veral days and nights together, and the 
ſnow lay fix inches high upon the ground, 
yet all the cattle are obliged to ſtay, day 
and night, in the fields, during the whole 
winter. For neither the Engliſh nor the 
Swedes had any ſtables, but the Germans 
and the Dutch bad preſerved the cuſtom 
of their country, wet generally kept their 
cattle in ſtables during winter. Almoſt all 
the old Swedes fay,. that on their firſt ar- 
rival in this country, they made ſtables 
for their cattle, | as is uſual in Sweden; but 
as the 'Ehgliſh came and ſettled among 
them, and left their cattle in the fields all 
winter, as is cuſtomary in England, they 
left off their former caſtor, and adopted 
the Eng eu one. They o 0 a howeyer, 
n it was very cold, ety when it 
Me Mer rain; and that ſome cattle were 
kitt: oy by it in eta places, in the long 
winter of the year 1741. About Aid 
the cattle went into the woods, where there 
were et ſome leaves on the Young oak ; 
but they did not et the leaves, and only 
bit“ off the extremitfes of the Fräncttes, and 
the tops of the 7oung eſt baks. The horſes 
went into che aize Felde, and ate the” " 
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Ieaves on the few ſtalks which remained. The 
ſheep ran about the woods and on the corn- 
fields. The chickens perched on the trees 
of the gardens at night, for they had no par- 
ticular habitation. The hogs were likewiſe 
expoſed to the roughneſs of the weather 
within a ſmall incloſure. 
The ſoil in general is ſandy, and upon 
the whole inferior in fertility to both New 
York and Penſylvania; it is an error in 
ſeveral writers, who have treated of the 
agriculture, &c. of theſe provinces, to claſs 
them together; for the ſoil on the ſides of 
the river Delaware, which parts this pro- 
vince from Penſylvania, is quite different; 
on the New Jerſey, fide it is all ſandy, 
and on the other fide it is loam and 
clay. | | 9 
I be products are the ſame with thoſe of 
New York, both in corn, and roots, and 
fruit, excepting tbat peaſe are found to 
thrive much better in the latter; and the 
peaches of New Jerſey are of a finer flavour 
than thoſe of New York. 
On the moſt ſandy parts of the province, 
and which to appearance are very poor, 
they cultivate maize to advantage ; and on 


* Kaim's THavel: into North America, Vol, II. p. 51. 
8 this 
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this ſand it, grows eight feet high; but in 
the cultivation of it they are very inatten- 
tive to its nature; ſowing rye broad caſt 
between the rows, which precludes that 
weeding and hoeing, which is ſo neceſſary 
to this plant. The aſparagus plant is a 
common weed in maize plantations here, 
which, ſowing rye, prevents the farmer 
from eradicating. Others, yet more ſloven- 
ly. mark out the hillock for ſowing the 
maize, and leave the intervals of five or ſix 
feet untouched. About New Brunſwic, 
Amboy, &c. and many tracts on the river 
Rargton, the ſoil is much richer, and the 
maize is finer: about this part the country 
is in general beautifully variegated, and al- 
moſt entirely cultivated. 

Buck - wheat is very generally cultivated 
in New Jerſey, they find it pays them 
even as well as wheat, by its ſuperior pro- 
duce: they never give any other preparation to 
the land for it than one or two ploughings, 
and harrow in the ſeed, about a buſhel and 
half to the acre, which yields them, if 
the ſeaſon is wet, for dry years do not ſuit 
it, from 30 or 40 buſhels on good land, 
and very ſeldom leſs than 28. They make 
| bread, or, more properly ſpeaking, cakes of 

it, which are eaten by every body, but its 
K 4 prin- 
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principal uſes here, as in Europe, are for 
fang poultry and hogs. 1 
Rye is a common crop in New Jerſey, 
which is rather ſurpriſing, for wheat yields 
as good products. What is extraordinary, 
the farmers in this country ſow leſs ſeed rye 
than in England, where two buſhels are 
the common quantity for an acre, but here 
they ſow only one; they commonly receive 
twenty in return. Barley is cultivated in 
common over the whole province; they ſow 
two buſhels an acre, and receive from 30 
to 50 buſhels; this ſeems to be the grain 
which thrives better i in the en, than 
any of the European ones. 1 
All the bread- corn of this country yields 
ſufficient, in the very worſt ſeaſons, to feed 
the inhabitants; and not only to feed them, 
but at a reaſonable and equable price: the 
bread eat by the loweſt ranks, whether of 
maize, wheat, or rye, is of the fineſt ſort 
that can be gained from the grain; nor is 
the crop in general ever known fo ſcanty 
as materially to affect the market price, 
which is greatly owing to the conſtant 
and regular exportation which always goes 
forward. 
Cabbages are lately cultivated here by 
almoſt every planter 3 in the province, the 
| fort 
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ſort is the great white winter cabbage ; it 


is not found only in gardens, but whole- 


fields of it are common ; it is eat in large 


quantities in every family, but the cows get 


no ſlight portion of the crop; for hogs alſo 
they are much eſteemed. There are no tracts 


of good land in this province, without 


having portions aſſigned to the culture of 


hemp ; which does extraordinary well here. 
To the north of New Jerſey, the pieces 


ſown with this plant are but ſmall, but 


here, large fields of it are every where to 


be ſeen, which is a proſpect that ought not 
a little to endear us to this country, for no 


ſtaple produced in America, not even ſugar, 


1s more valuable. Unfortunately they no- 
where produce more than is ſufficient for 
home conſumption ; but this I apprehend, 
is owing to a want of ſufficient encourage- 
ment; no object can demand it more, or 
pay us better for it, yet has not the 
legiſlature hit upon the proper effective 
means for extending the culture, ſo as 


the mother country, as well as the na- 


vigation of New York 'and Philadelphia, 
may profit by it: an object which one can- 


not apprehend fo difficult as this negligence - 


migin make us enen 


/ 
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Ins the moſt ſouthern parts of the pro- 
vince; ſaffron is commonly -planted ; but 
the drug produced is not reckoned fo. good 
as that which is the product of England: 
this is not to be attributed to either ſoil or 
climate, for both ſuit it in an extraordinary 
degree; but they are not careful enough in 
the culture, nor in the manufacture of the 
commodity after it is produced: they do 
not weed the erops with that aſſiduous care 
which the planters of Cambridgeſhire and 
Flanders exert, and which ſeems to be eſ- 
ſential to the ſucceſs; nor are they equally 
attentive to curing, drying, and caking of it. 
They have, in various parts of New Jer- 
ſey many tracts of meadow land, much of 
which is marſhy ; they mow them twice a 
year, about the latter end of May, and the 
end of Auguſt or beginning of September; 
they get large crops of hay, ſome yield three 
tons an acre at the two mowings, but it is 
of a coarſe fort : however the produce is of 
great value in a country where the general 
fault is the not laying in ſtore of winter 
proviſion for cattle. But there is a general 
fault here in the management of all graſs 
lands, which is letting poor and indifferent 
ſorts of graſs occupy ground that would 
yield much better ſorts : the marſhes pro- 
„ 
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duce nothing but the Carex. Another cir- 
cumſtance which ſhould not be forgotten, 
is the planters neglecting the artificial graſſes, 
which they might have upon their uplands, 
from their dependence upon theſe marſhes ; 
this has another bad conſequence in mak- 
ing the farmers adopt a worſe ſyſtem than 
they otherwiſe would; for ſuch farmers as 
have ſome marſh land, have no notion of 
ſowing the clovers upon their arable fields, 
by way of a fallow ; which one would ſup- 
poſe they muſt do, rather than leave them 
to reſt without any other crop than weeds. 
This dependence on marſh land, however, by 
no means proves anſwerable to their cattle, 
for in no province are all the four-footed 
animals worſe treated. | 
Every farm in New Jerſey has a large or- 
chard belonging to it, ſome of them of a 

ſize far ſurpaſſing any thing in England. 
The common fruits are apples and peaches, 
with ſome cherries and pears ; the peaches 
are of a fine flavour, and in ſuch_ amazing 
plenty that the whole ſtock of hogs on a 
farm eat as many as they will, and yet the 
quantity that rot under the trees, is aſtoniſh- 
ing. Apples are not ſuffered to go to ſuch 
. waſte as they make cyder in vaſt quanti- 
ties, and allo crack. pee them by ſhip-loads to 
the 
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the Weſt Indies. This favourable climate 
to fruit is a circumſtance of great impor- 
tance to all ranks of people, eſpecially the 
lower ones that ſettle there; ſince it gives 
them a plenty of one article of food, very 
wholſome in this climate, without the leaſt 
expence or trouble. Water melons alſo are 
in ſuch plenty, that there is not a farmer, 
or even a cottager without a piece of ground 
planted with them: in ſome parts of the 
province they have whole fields of theſe and 
gourds. The country people eat them as 
they do in Naples and the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, at all times of the day while they 
are at their labour, when thirſty; in the 
ſame manner as a labourer in England would 
drink ale or ſmall beer; with this dif- 
ference, that the fruit never intoxicates, 
wy if taken with any tolerable moderation 
is perfectly wholeſome. 

In a word, I muſt obſerve, that the plenty 
of all the productions of nature which con- 
tribute to the food of mankind, which 
abounds in this province, is equal to what 
can be expected or wiſhed for by any one: 
this is owing to the regularity of the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon ; the ſummer froſts are of no 
account, they have no cold nights, the - 
| rains are not exceſſive, nor are they hardly 

| | ever 
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ever troubled with a drought ; theſe im- 
portant circumſtances are of ſuch effect, 
that the farmers are reaping or gathering 
ſome crop or other in every month from 
May to November. 

In reſpect of timber, their woody yield 
them all the trees that are found to the 
northward: with the circumſtance of be- 
ing plentifully ſtored with ſome of the moſt 
valuable ſorts; among theſe the white ce- 
dar figures particularly; being the moſt 
uſeful of all their trees. They uſe it in 
building preferably to oak, from its laſting 
longer, and the ſhingles made of it ſurpaſs 
all others; they are more durable at the 
ame time that they are lighter, circum- 
ſtances invaluable in ſhingles, where they 
have ſcarcely any other covering to their 
houſes. All the churches, and the houſes 
of the principal people have no other roofs. 
Of this tree is alſo made the beſt rails for 
fencing ; nor are the poſts of it bad, as it 
long reſiſts putrefaction; great numbers of 
hoops are' alſo made of it, and likewiſe 
ſtaves. But conſidering the value of this 
tree, the people of New Jerſey gre very 
deficient in their care of it; the farmers 
and ſettlers ſeem to make little account of 
it, but deſtroy all with the ſame relentleſs 
' ſeverity 
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ſeverity that is common throughout all our 
colonies. The faffafras in much leſs valu- 
able, yet they leave that Ranging: fingly 
about their cleared fields. 

Having thus particularized the /principal 
ptoducts of the country, I ſhall, in the next 
place, offer a few remarks on the defects in 
the management of the farmers which are 
moſt ſtriking; ſince it is only by properly 
attending to theſe, that future improve- 
ments ate to be expected. Firſt I ſhall ob- 
ſerve,” that their culture of maize deſerves 
much reprehenſion : fo luxuriant a veget- 
able demands great attention in the ma- 
nagement while growing, particularly in 
the articles of keeping the plants quite 
clean from weeds, and plotghing the ſpaces 
between the rows often enough to keep 
them fine and well pulverized ; . inſtead of 
which I have before obſerved, that they ſow 
rye in them, or elſe leave them to a crop 
of - weeds ; this is miſerable management, 
and ſuch as tends ſtrongly to keep the 
ground in that bad ſtate, which is a general 
enemy to all improvement; maize is of it» 
ſelf a very exhauſting plant, and requires all 
the nouriſhment that can be given to it, 
this nouriſhment is not manure only, but 
the hoeings and ploughings which ſurround 

the 
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plant that keep the land looſe, and kill all 
the weeds, and for this purpoſe there is no 
article of culture that is better adapted than 
one which will admit being planted at the 
diſtance of ſix or eight feet ſuare; for if 


the rows only were ſo far aſunder, and the 
plants thicker together, they then could re- 


ceive only the common horſe hoeing, which 
would not be near ſo efficacious: it Was 


certainly with this intention that good fur- 


mers firſt uſed this method of planting, nor 
could there well be a greater perverſion of 
the method than keeping to the diſtances, 
and ere of ploughing, een _— 
with rye. © 


I need not HIS hls ime in i 


tries one great principle of huſbandry is the 
procuring and uſing as much dung and ma- 
nure as poſſible; the farmers of New Jer- 
ſey cannot raiſe hemp for exportation in 
large quantities, for want of more manure ; 


yt do they give into one practice which is 


very negligent: they leave the ſtraw-of moſt 
the buck-wheat they cultivate about their 
fields in heaps, they find their cattle will 
not eat it, and ſo think there is no other uſe 
for it; but ſurely theſe men might reflect 
on the importance of litter, as well as food 
for cattle; in the conſumption of their hay 
et 8 and 
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and other ſtraw! they might certainly uſe 
far more than they have, or perhaps can 


have; but to poſſeſs it on their own-farms 
without uſing it, is unpardonable; nor is it 


a univerſal practice, which keeps the whole 
country in countenance, for there are ſome 


planters. who have better ideas, uſe all their 
ſtraw carefully for litter; and the advantage 
which; theſe men reap from the practice 
ought ſurely. to make the reſt ſollow their 
Pann 45. There is no error in huſbandry 


of worſe conſequence than not being ſuf- 


ficiently ſolicitous about manure; it is this 
error that makes the planters in New Jerſey, 
and our other colonies, ſeem to have but 


one object, whieh is ploughing up fte ſn 
land. The caſe is, they exhauſt the old as 


faſt as poſſible till it will bear nothing more, 


and then, not having manure to repleniſh. 
it, nothing remains but taking new land to 
ſerve in the ſame manner. Whereas would 


they be properly attentive, raiſing as much 
manure as poſſible, at the ſame time that 
they introduced their erops in a proper 
ſyſtem, ſo as to keep the land clean and in 
heart; in this caſe they would find no ſuch 
neceſſity of changing the ſoil: and by the 
uſe of clovers in the manner they are ſown 
in Britain, all their lands would be in pro- 


Er fit, 
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of hic 0 1 now 2 a paid under 
the plough that pays them any thipg, and 
the reſt are over-run with weeds and trum 
pery. One would imagine that the error 
of ſuch a conduct would ſoon be diſcovered 
and rectified of itſelf; but the American 
planters and farmers ate in general the 
greateſt flovens in chriſtendom ; plenty oP 
land ruins their huſbandry i in every relpect 
of general conduct neatneſs good ma- 
nagement —ſpirited attempts, &c. Kalm 
confirms theſe obſervations, and carries the 
cauſe back to the firſt coming of the ſettlers; f 
he ſays, — After the inhabitants bave con- 
verted a tract of land into fields which had 
been a foreſt for many « centuries together, 
and which conſequently had: a very fine ſoil, 
they uſe it as ſuch, as long as it will bear 
any corn; and when it ceaſes to bear any, 
they turn it into paſture for the cattle {that 
is, leave it to whatever ſpontaneous growth of 
weeds comes) and take new corn- fields in 
another place where a fine ſoil can be met 
with, and where it bas never been mat e 
uſe of for this purpoſe. This kind of age — 
culture will do for ſome time; but it will 
afterwards have bad conſequences, as every 
one may clearly ſee. The depth and rich- 

Vor. I. | EL neſs 
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neſs of the ſoil they found here who came 
over from England (as they were preparing 
land for ploughing which had been covered 
with woods from times immemorial) miſ- 


lead even the Engliſh, and made them care- 
leſs huſbandmen. It is well known that the | 
Indfans lived in this country for ſeveral cen- 
turies before the Europeans came into it; 
but it is likewiſe known that they lived 
chiefly . by hunting and fiſhing and had 
hardly any fields. They planted maize, 
and ſome ſpecies of beans and gourds, and 


at the ſame time, it is certain that a plan- 


tation of ſuch vegetables as ſerve an Indian 


family during one year, take up no more 
ground than a farmer in our country /Swe- 


den} takes to plant cabbage for his family 


upon, at leaſt a farmer's cabbage and turnep 


e * — 


ground taken together is always as exten- 


five, if not more ſo than the corn- fields and 


kitchen gardens of an Indian family. There- 
fore the Indians could hardly ſubſiſt for one 


month upon the produce of their gardens 


and fields. Commonly, the little villages 
of the Indians are about twelve or eighteen 


miles diſtant from each other. From hence 


one may judge how little ground was for- 
merly employed for.corn-fields, and the reſt 
was oyer grown with thick and tall trees; 


and 


* 


8 n 1 a ages; 
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and though they cleared, as it is uſual, new 
ground as ſoon as the old one had quite loſt 
its fertility, yet ſuch little pieces as they 
made uſe of were very inconſiderable when 
compared with the vaſt foreſts which re- 
mained. Thus the upper fertile ſoil in- 
creaſed conſiderably, for centuries together; 
and the Europeans, coming to America, 
found a rich and fine ſoil before them, lying 
as looſe between the trees as the beſt bed in 
a garden. They had nothing to do but to 
cut down the wood, put it up in heaps, and 
to clear the dead leaves away. They could 
then immediately proceed to ploughing, 
which in ſuch looſe ground is very eaſy; 
and having ſown their corn, they got a moſt. 
plentiful harveſt. This eaſy method of 
getting a rich crop has ſpoiled the Engliſh 
and other European inhabitants, and in- 
duced them to adopt the ſame method of 
agriculture which the Indians make uſe of; 

that is, to ſow uncultivated grounds as long 
as they will produce a crop without manur- : 
ing, but to turn them into paſtures as ſoon 
as they can bear no more, and to take in 
hand new ſpots of ground covered ſince 
time immemorial with woods, which have 
been ſpared. by the fire or the hatchet ever . 


fince the creation. This is likewiſe the 
2 1 reaſon 


© 
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reaſon why agriculture and the knowledge 
of this uſeful branch is ſo imperfect here, 
that one can learn nothing on a large 
tract of land, neither of the Engliſh nor of 
the Swedes, Germans, Dutch, and Freneh, 
except that, from their groſs miſtakes and 
oareleſſneſs for futurity, one finds op 


tunities every day of making all ſorts of 


obſervations, and of growing wiſe at the 
expence of other people. In a word, the 
corn- fields, the meadows, the cattle; &c. 
are treated with equal careleſſneſs, and the 
Engliſh nation ſo well ſkilled' in theſe 
branches of huſbandry is with difficulty 
found out here. We can hardly be more 
laviſh of our woods in Sweden and Finland 
than they are here: their eyes are fixed upon 


the preſent gain, and they are blind to fu- 


turity. Every day their cattle are Haraſſed 

by labour, and each generation deereaſes in 
goodnefs and ſize, by being kept ſhort'of* 
food as I have before mentioned. Of my 


travels in this country, I obſerved? ſeveral 

plants which the horſes and eows preferred 
to all others: they were wild in this coun- 

try, and likewiſe grew well on the drieſt 


and pooreſt ground, and where no other 

plants would ſucceed; But the inhabitants 

did not t know how to turn this to their ada 
vantage, 
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vantage, owing to the little account.made 
of natural hiſtory, that ſcience being here 
(as in other parts of the world) looked upon 
as a mere trifle, and the paſtime of fools. 
I am certain, and my certainty is founded 
upon experience, that by means of theſe 
plants, in the ſpace of a few years, I have 
been able to turn the pooreſt ground, which 


would hardly afford food for a cow, into 


the richeſt and moſt fertile meadow, where 
great flocks of cattle have found ſuperfluous 
food, and are grown fat upon. I own that 
theſe uſeful plants were not to be found on 


the grounds of every planter ; but with a 


{mall ſhare of natural knowledge, a man 
would eaſily collect them in the places 
where they were to be got. I was aftoniſhed 


when I heard the country people com- 


plaining of the badneſs of the paſtures; 
but I' likewiſe perceived their negligence, 
and often ſaw excellent plants growing on 
their grounds which only required a little 
more attention and aſſiſtance from their un- 
experienced owners. 
The principal improvements wanting 
in the agriculture of this province, are 
the introduction of ſuch general good 


management upon the common crops of 


the farmers, as to enable them to raiſe a 
L 3 ſtaple 


* 


* 
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ſtaple on ſome parts of each farm; ſuppoſe 
hemp and flax: at preſent their conduct is 
in general ſo bad,' that very many planters 
cannot raiſe an acre of hemp, &c. this is 
owing to' the neglects which prevail fo 
much throughout their management; and 
eſpecially to the badneſs of their ſyſtems : 
On the contrary, they ſhould adopt the beſt 
Britiſh huſbandry of introducing crops 
which yield both winter and ſummer food 
for cattle, between ſuch as are found moſt 
to exhauſt the land; an idea, which would 
in the execution, bring with it a remedy for 
almoſt all the inconveniencies they feel at 
preſent, ſuppoſe they proceed in ſome ſuch 
ſyſtem as this: 
1. Maize, 
2. Roots for winter food of cattle, or 
cabbage, | 
3. Barley or oats, 
| 4+ Clovers, 
5. Wheat, 

- 6. Buck-wheat, 

7. Barley or oats, 

8. Roots, 

9. Roots, 

10. Hemp; 
varied in different ßelds, lo that "Y _ 
ate of each article * be propor- 

tioned 
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portioned to the ſize of the plantation. Two 
crops of roots both well manured would 
be a preparation that would bring hemp on 
all the good and tolerable land in New Jer- 
ſey. In this ſyſtem dung would not be 
wanting, becauſe there is ſo much food for 
cattle cultivated, that great ſtocks might be. 
kept, which with a due management of 
litter would enable the planter to keep his 
fields always in heart, inſſead of the ſeventh 
crop of barley, perhaps maize might be 
thrown in again: it is true, it is a great ex- 
hauſter, but then it yields ſuch an immenſe 
quantity of excellent fodder, that, with a 
proper attention to cattle and dung, I don't 
know whether it may not more than make 
amends for that quality. The reader will 
obſerve, that if this ſyſtem is changed for 
ſuch as are common in Jerſey, of corn in 
ſucceſſion till a piece of land is worn out, ſo 
far from being able to have a portion in 
hemp, they cannot plainly do well even by 
their corn, ſince only the firſt crops on a 
piece of new land enjoy a tolerable prepa- 
ration. Nothing but ſuch an improvement 
in -the general management of common 
huſbandry in our old colonies, can ever 
make, hemp an article of exportation in 
them : and a Circumſtance which is conti- 


L 4 ä nually 
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nually acting even againſt that, is the vaſt 
increaſe of people, which has of late years 
ſo raiſed the price of grain among them, 
as to make the culture of it much more 

profitable than formerly ; this perhaps may 
riſe higher ſtill, and if that is the caſe, it 


-may come to be more profitable than even 


hemp; which is not fo rich a product to 
the farmer as thoſe may think, who con- 
ſider only the many hundred thouſand 
pounds that are paid by England for it, 
Hemp is not near equal to tobacco in profit. 

The inhabitants of this province conſiſt 
almoſt entirely of planters; and though 
there are many conſiderable eſtates for that 
country among them, yet in general they 
are little frecholds, cultivated by the 


owners; they have no town of any note, 


New Vork and Philadelphia being their 
places of export and import, Perth Amboy 
not being yet conſiderable; this circum- 
ſtance keeps them very much at home and 
pretty free from luxury, that is from the 
pleaſures of a capital: they live in a very 
Para l manner, which indeed they could 

ardly | fail of doing in ſo plentiful a coun- 
try ; for no where on the coaſt are the ne- 


| 7 975 of life in greater plenty. Fiſh, 
fleſh b, fowl, a and fruits, eyery little farmer | 


has 
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has at his table in a degree of profuſion; 
and the lower claſſes, ſuch as ſervants and 
labourers, atizans, and mechanics in the 
villages are all very well cloathed and fed; 
better than the ſame people in Britain. 
Tea, coffee, and chocolate, among the 
loweſt ranks, are almoſt as common as tea 


in England ; ; they are univerſal articles in 


every farmer's houſe, and even among tho 
poor, 


CHAP. 
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C H A p. XII 
rr S r v 


0 limate of Penſylvania Sil: — Produftions 
ATi e 


. E climate of Penſylvania has a 
ſtrong diſtinction between the ma- 
ritime and back parts; the former, for 
near a hundred miles, is much like New 
Jerſey, or rather hotter ; but The latter is 
more temperate and pleaſant, neither ſo 
cold in winter, nor ſo hot in ſummer, be- 
ing in all reſpects as agreeable and healthy 
a climate as can any where be found in 
America, The heat in this province is 
not ſufficient for rice, nor is there that 
plenty of ſwamp land (happily for the in- 
habitants) that is found mare to the ſouth ; 
tobacco grows well in many parts of it, yet 
did it never become a ſtaple, not however 
owing to the climate, for in Canada they 
have ſome tobacco. But for wheat and all 
kinds of plants, cultivated in Europe, with 
fruits, few parts of America exceed the 
' Back country of Penſylvania ; that is to 
ſays 
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ſay, the hilly (not the mountainous) tracts. 
The air is very clear and healthy; the ſky 
ſerene; and in general the climate agrees 
perfectly well with European conſtitutions. 
In the worſt parts of the province, the 
winters, though ſevere, conſidering the la- 
titude, do not generally laſt above two 
months, that is, the ſeaſon of froſt and 
ſnow. In ſummer, the heats here are great, 
and almoſt without intermiſſion ; but in 
the hilly parts theſe heats are, as I before 
obſerved much moderated : it is owing to 
this warm ſun, that melons, water-melons, 
pumpions, and other fruits which here re- 
quire hot- beds, and ſome that cannot be 
raiſed with them, grow abroad, and in the 
common fields in a plenty, and of a flavour 
much ſuperior to what is found more to the 
northwards; and though no better treated 
than turneps, they are ripe ſo early as July. 
Cherries are ripe by the twenty- fifth of 
May, and wheat is commonly reaped be- 
fore the end of June. The months of 
September, part of October, April, May, 
and the firſt half of June, are the pe and 
agrecable months in this country. by 

A confiderable part of the ſoil * this | 
oroviewe: is a ſand, or light ſandy loam; ' 
theſe prevail chiefly in the maritime parts; 

e with 


* 
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with variations however, for in ſame large 

tracts it is a ſtrong loam, and in others 
clay. In the back parts of the province 
there are immenſe tracts of a black mould, 
and rich loam; and in general the new 
foreſt land has ſeveral inches, whatever 


may be the ſoil, of a light black mould, 


which is certainly formed in long proceſs 
of time, by the putrefaction of vegetable 
ſubſtances. The fineſt parts of the pro- 
vince are the level tracts that join upon 


the Allegany mountains. 


Ihe productions of this country, in corn, 
timber, and fruits, are nearly the ſame as 
thoſe of the Jerſeys; only exceeding them 
in quality and plenty. Vines are in great- 
er abundance, and mulberry trees among 
the moſt common in the province. The 
fruits are finer, and if any thing in greater 
plenty: hogs are frequently fattened with 
peaches ; for in the orchards they fall in 


ſuch quantities, that great numbers arc left 


to rot upon the ground, 

Wood grows very ſcarce near Philadel- 
phia, however plentiful. it may be in the 
remoter parts of Penſylvania ; the firſt 
ſettlers, with the uſual foreſight of the 
Americans, deſtroyed the timber, as if it 
WAS ee ſhould ever want any; 


which, 
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which, with the continued' conſumption 
ever ſince, for building, firing, and by iron 
works, have ſo leſſened it, that wood is 
_ almoſt” as dear at Philadelphia; as it is in 
ſome parts of Britain; indeed in wintet, 
firing is one of tlle moſt expenſive articles 
of houſekerping in that capital. The beſt 
fuel here is the hickory, a ſpecies of the 
walnut; then they prefer the white and 
black oaks: Notwithiſtanding the want of 
wood here, there are not far ftom Phi- 
ladelphia ſome very conſiderable woods; 
but being the private property of people 
of fortune, they were reſerved for many 
years, in expectation of that high price 
which the commodity now fetches. With- 
in theſe ten years much has been' felled, 
but there yet remains large tracts full of 
very fine timber, which is n day cut- 
ting down: 

In the productions docs colfivited! 
wheat is the grand article of the province. 
They ſow immenſe: quantities, about the 
latter end of September generally; rifing' 
from two to three buſnels of ſeed an acre, 
which on good lands yield from 25 to 32 
buſhels per acre; on fields of inferior qua- 
lity, or ſuch as are almoſt exhanſted by 
yielding corn, they get from 15 to 25 
i | buſhels, 


oy . 
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| buſhels, and ſometimes not ſo much as 1 5 
but this never happens without its being 
owing to previous bad management. Some 
few planters have ſummer fallow for wheat, 
in the Evglith manner, but the common. 
preparation is the ground lying what they 
call fallow, which is the ſame management 
as that of Jerſey and New. York ; viz. 
leavifig the land, after it is exhauſted by 
yielding corn, to recover itſelf under a crop 
of ſpontaneous growth, weeds. or whatever 
trumpery comes: or elſe they ſow it in 
ſucceſſion, after wheat or other corn. It 
is owing to this general bad management 
that they get not greater crops; for in the 
back parts of the province are as fine lands 
for yielding this grain as any in the world; 
but ſoil alone will not do, good e 1s 
no leſs requiſite. 155 
Nor is it to be forgotten here, * one 
ſhould not praiſe or condemn in wholeſale, 
that ſome planters have introduced the 
Engliſh way of ſowing wheat on clover 
lays, which has been found one of the 
reateſt improvements that ever were in- 
troduced ; for by this huſbandry, the lands, 
at a ſmaller expence than uſual, are made 
to yield much better crops. I may alſo. 
remark, that this moſt beneficial practice. 
| EN» 
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encreaſes in. Penſylvania· It is to be at- 
tributed to more enlightened. knowledge. 
ſpreading in the province, from the voyages 


to Britain being more frequent, and from, 
books of huſbandry being more read in 
proportion to the encreaſe of wealth and 


luxury: the ſame cauſes will doubtleſs, by 


and by operate, however gradually, in in- 


trodueing other practices, which in Europe 
have been found beneficial. I have been 
informed, that a geotleman in the back 
parts of this province, has introduced the 


culture of wheat by the drill plough, which 
was invented by Mr. Tull, an Engliſh· wri - | 
ter, and ſince perfected in France by M. 
du Hamel: it anſwered. greatly; but the, 
culture of maize is the completeſt horſe- 


hoeing huſbandry of all others. 
They ſow ae quantities of rye on their 
ſandy lands, and on other fields, when they 
are exhauſted with wheat; rye is reckoned 
to pay them in ſome parts of the province, 


as well as wheat. | k 


Barley is alſo. a common grain in this 
country, though not ſo general as in Bri- 


tain, where it yields the univerſal drink 8 
of all ranks of people ; ; whereas in Pen- "I 


ſylvania, the quantities of cyder made is 


prodigious, and rum is conſumed j in great 
quan- 
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quantities; not howeyet that Beer is un- 
Known; on the contrary they make "much, 
ati cltivite hops Alto with" ſucceſs.” Of 
| batley they fow four ot flye Buſhels o an 
Engliſh acre, Seneral in Aptil, and it is 
ape. the end of 186 © Oats ate managed 
in the” ſite mahher: the preparation for 
both theſt gtaihs* Wehe with that of 
Wheat, five their givitg wheat the prefer- 
| etjcein” fot, and caflinefs in the ſyſtern. 
| They ſ6w them on the"Amierican fallow of 
werds; after one another, and. ver often 
after wheat and matze. Barley 1 0 n 
good lad, from 30 to 40 Luſk a and i 
| 520 from 28 to 25. Near the 1 
midünttäins, on Tome freth'Tand, from 350 
65 bümels-of barlty Have been Ea 
crop often elected in” Ehgland, wy 16 
good management more ifa banahees the 
advantages of foil and climate; 35 buſhels 
of odts are reckoned a very good crop. | 
Maize is not cultivated in ſuch Juanti- 
ties in ſome parts of Penſylvania, as in more 
northern colonies, where wheat is not ſo 
cottimon. Here 15 a1! of it near every 
farm houſe, but ſmall” in proportion ' to 
What is found in New Jerſey, New Vork, 
&c. for the plain reaſon, that they cannot 


raiſe wheat Uh equal advantage. But in 
| ſome 
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ſome-parts of this province, particularly the 
ſandy ones, there are large quantities; they - 
cultivate .it nearly on the ſame principles 
as in New Jerſey, that is, in a moſt in- 
complete manner: for even rye is ſome- 

times ſown in the intervals, which is ſuch - 
a piece of bad huſbandry, as qught to be 
baniſhed by every man who would pride 
himſelf on having ideas of modern culture. 
Wheat thriving ſo well in nſylvania, 
makes them negle& maize: which is a 
much leſs valuable grain: this is a diſtinc- 
tion which ſhould always be made; it is 
not that maize is not a profitable crop in 
itſelf, but their lands will yield one which 
is much more beneficial. This will be the 
better underſtood, when 1 add, that In- 
dian corn yields but 28. 7d. a buſhel, when 
wheat is at 7s. Gd. both Penſylvania cur- 
rency; a difference that at once accounts 
for the preference in a —_—_ that will 
yield wheat. 

Much greater quantities of hemp and 
flax are raiſed in this colony than in any to 
the northward: this is owing to a more 
favourable climate, and to a better foil; 
for in the parts of Penſylvania, adjoining 
to the Allegany. mountains, are very large 
trot of land, which are as favourable to 

Vor. I. M the 
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the production of theſe plants as can be 

wiſhed: at is not want of good land in 
certain quantities, nor of climate, that pre - 
vents the export of hemp, but the demand 


for it at Philadelphia, which exceeds, for- 


home conſumption, what the province can 
raiſe. Improvemepts might be made, of 
which more hereafter, that would enable 
Penſylvania to export hemp; but with 
out a change in certain branches of ru- 
ral œconomy, they never will raiſe this 
commodity for exportation. A people 
increaſing at ſuch an amazing rate, makes 
the neceſſaries of life, ſo dear, that no 
other huſhandry anſwers ſo well, that 


is, they poſſeſs not a ſtaple that will pay 


them for a neglect of heat and common 
proviſions. Hemp and flax would be as 
proper ones as could be, propoſed to, this 


colony. but they do not pay well enough 


to make them ſuch. objects as tobacco is in 
Virginia; and while that is the caſe, we 
may be certain it will never be planted, 
Of flax ſeed. there goes annually to Ireland 
large quantities. ane oft T0074 Ira 
And here I, ſhould ,remark, that they 


have in this province a natiye flax, which 


promiſes to be a treaſure. It is A 
fort NN nue n We people 


2 * a 
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uſe it inſtead of flax, for various do- 
meſtie purpoſes; preparing the ſtalks of it 
in the ſame manner as we prepare flax or 
hemp. They ſpin and weave ſeveral kinds 
of ſtuffs of it: it was of this plant that tlie 
Indians made à kind of linen bags, fiſhing 
net twine, and other manufactutes, long 
before the Europeans ſettled on this conti- 
nent. It is an idea which ought to be 
purſued; what is“ at preſent uſed, is no- 
thing but the quantity gathered wild as a 
weed; why not take the hint, and make it 
an article of culture? 1 have not ' a doubt 
but it would ſucceed well, and anſwer all 
the pur poſes of the teal flax, with this in- 
finite advantage, that it is congenial to the 
climate, and conſequently would thrive 
far bettet than flax, which has been im- 
ported here from Europe. Nothing can 
argue leſs attention to the agriculture of 
theſe colonĩes, than overlooking the na- 
tural productions of the continent, in fa- 
vour of 8 ones, which it 
would be folly to ſuppoſe could thrive ſo 
well; for the olimate of North America 
is quite peculiar: even in the ſouthern la- 
titude of Philadelphia, which in Europe 

hardly knows what à froſt is, the cold is 
ſo ſevere, that ſhips: cannot ſtir from that 
nome M 2 port 
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port for at leaſt one month of the winter. 
Let us compare this with the ſame patallel 
in Europe, and we ſhall find the amazing 
difference of the two hemiſpheres. This 
ought to teach them the — of thaſe 
productions, which are indigenous in the 
country: hemp, flax, and vines, are all i in- 
Kances, and ſtriking ones. 
Cabbeges and turneps are e 
exltivated in Penſylvania, partly ſor the 
table, and partly for cattle, but by no 
means for the latter in the quantities they 
augbt to be: they raiſe both of an immenſe 
ſize, and without any very extraordinary 
culture, though they ſeldom. attempt them 
without dung. One reaſon why they are 
bad huſbandmen, in this reſpect, is the fa- 
vourableneſs of the climate, which is ſuch 
as to allow. cattle to be out all winter, and 
to pick up their living in the woods ; ſuch 
a eircumſtance mutt neceſſarily render the 
farmers negligent in raiſing winter ' food 
For, cattle, , Which for ſo many reaſons is a 
point in huſbandry fo neceſſary in all forts 
of countries, fince none I ever yet heard 
of, is, from heat of climate alone, ſo rich 
as to diſpenſe with the want of dung. An- 
other, great di ſadvantage of this neglect of 
W 
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among the ſucceſſive crops of corn which 
the Penſylvanian farmers croud upon their 
land in much too quick a ſucceſſion; 1, 
Mulberry trees are among the moſt com- 
mon productions of the province of Pen- 
ſylvania ; indeed, they are ſo plentiful, that 
fk might be made in any quantities, pro- 
vided the country was populous enough: 
but agriculture anſwers ſo much better in 
a country where land is had almoſt fot 
nothing, that people cannot make profit 
by ülk worms; atleaſt they think ſo: yet 
for eurioſity, ſome families have kept 
them, and wound off large quantities of 
Glk,' more than ſufficient' to ſhew that any 
quantitics' might be made, if the people 
could or would find time for the buſineſs. 
Nor do I chink that any employment of 
their time would pay them better; eſo 
pecially' conſidering that ſix weeks in a 
year is all that is e eee my A 
ns FISH enn 14: 15 45 

Buck- wlieat is SO 3 aulti⸗ 
n Penſylvania, as more to the north- 
ward ; what the reaſon for this is I kno.π 
not, ſince it agrees perfectly well with the 
climate, and produces larger crops than in 
New Vork: perhaps they find wheat fo 
much more profitable chan any other pro- 
At M3 duct, 
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duct, that they cultivate it on land, which 
more to the northward would be different- 
ly employed. They ſow about a buſhel 
and half to the acre, which yields ſome- 
times more than wy mn GUT ee 
1y from 30 to 36. Moos 4 e, 
In ſeveral parts of Penfytvanis, they are. 
very well acquainted with the huſbandry 
of watering meadow lands, by conducting 
bröoks over them; which they do in a 
very artificial manner, bringing the water 
in little ſtreams along the ſides of the 2 
and letting it into the "meadows at com- 
mand. By this management, which aqevel 
wonderfully in ſo hot a climate, they mow. 
three crops a year, whereas without water 
they would ' mow them but once, and at 
that mowing not get ſo much as by the 
worſt of the preſent three. This is an im- 
provement well known in many parts of 
Europe; particularly on the Thames in 
England; in Flanders, in Lombardy, and 
in ſeveral of the provinces of Spade, But 
it is no where practiſed to more advantage 
than in Penſylvania; which is ſurpriſing, 
conſidering the very low ſtate in which 
moſt other parts of huſbandry is found. 
Many of the planters, eſpecially in the 
n — of the ae where the wild 
. tracts 
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tracts are adjoining, keep great ſtocks of 
cattle: ſome of them have from forty to 
ſixty horſes ; and four or five hundred 
head of horned cattle, oxen, cows, bulls, 
calves, and young cattle ;- they let them 
run through the woods, not only in ſum- 
mer, but alſo in winter; which is a eit- 
cumſtance that makes them very inatten- 
tive to the providing winter food: ſheep 
alſo they have in great numbers, and tho 
the-wool does not equal the beſt in Eng- 
land or Spain, yet is it much better than is 
produced in many of our counties, and 
makes cloth that anſwers, exceedingly, well 
for the general wear of the province, fine 

as well as coarſe cloths; and accordingly, 
almoſt all the farmers, and their ſervants, 
with the lower claſſes of other | ſorts, are 
clad in it; they have no lands in the whole 
province but what do excellently for feed- 
ing ſheep, even the very worlt tracts main- 
tain great numbers. Sheep are kept in 
ſuch numbers, that wool might be a, va- 
luable article of, exportation | unwrought, 
and by a proper policy in the mother coun- 
try, wool might become as good an im- 
port from the colonies as any other. 
The farmers make their fences like thoſe 


to the northward, of plans and poſts 3 but 
1 nes M 4 — 
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in thoſe parts of the province which have 
been long ſettled, wood is too ſcarce ſor 
this method, and they have ſubſtituted live 


4 hedges, not however with judgment, for 


they have taken the privet for this purpaſe, 
which badly anſwers it for want of ſpines; 
they have plenty of hawthorn, but have 
not yet ſagacity to uſe it. They are in 
general, throughout the province, very 
careleſs of their fences, which is the con- 
ſequence of having ſuch plenty of land: 
conſiderable, plantations, that are not yet 
all under cultutę, have no other ring fence 
han marks ſet, upon the trees, ſo that the 
.Fattle turned into the woods may wander 
into thoſe of other men, and others cattle 
make equal treſpaſſes; and if the farm joins 
the wild country, it is the ſame. Some 
men are even fo careleſs, that when they 
take in a new field for corn, they will plough, 
Jow, and ſometimes reap it before they go 
about the incloſure, ſubmitting to the de- 
predations of cattle, rather than bave the 
trouble of fencing it. There is nothing 
can give a man, that only travels through a 
country, ſo bad an opinion of the huſban- 
dry of it, as to ſee two circumſtances; firſt, 
the fences in bad order; and, ſecondly, the 
corn full of weeds. In n parts of Pen- 
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ſylvania, a country in which nature has 
done ſo much, man will do ſo little, that 
both theſe are almoſt wy ever to be 

ſeen by every traveller. 35 
Penſylvania is not without NU 40500 
for cultivation, though the number bears 
no proportion to the white ſervants; it may 
alſo be proper to remark, that there are in 
this province, and it is the ſame in others, 
a difference in the white ſervants; they 
have, throughout the province; the fame 
ſort of ſervants that perform work in Eng- 
land, that is, hired by the year, in which 
caſe, they are waſhed, lodged; and board- 
ed, but find their ow cloaths; an able 
bodied man, in huſbandry, will get from 
10 l. to 161. a year ſterling. Maids will 
will get ſo high as 5 I. to 71. Another 
ſort of white ſervants, which are unknown 
in Britain, are the new ſettlers that are 
poor. Very many of theſe cannot even 
pay their paſſage from Europe, which a- 
mounts to 10l. ſterling, and agree there- 
fore with the captain of the ſhip, that he 
ſhall ſell them for a certain number of 
years to be ſervants, in which caſe the far- 
mers buy them, that is, pay their freight, 
&c. /and this uſually puts ſomething alſo 
in US OPT 80 OI” beyond what he 
| would 
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would otherwiſe have. If the paſſenger has 
ſame money, but not enough, be is then 


ſold for a ſhorter time to make up the ſum. 


There are laws in the province to regulate 
this kind of ſervitude, which ſeems very 
ſtrange to us; the maſter is bound to feed, 
clothe, and uſe the ſervant as well as others. 
Others that have money enough to pay for 
their paſſage, eſpecially Germans, yet will 
not pay, but chooſe to be ſold in order to 
have time to gain a knowledge of the lan- 

guage and the manner of living in the coun- 

try. Both theſe ſorts of ſervants are greatly 

preferred to the common hiring method; 
for the wages do not amount to much more 


than half the ather, and at the ſame time 


there. ĩs a ſecurity of keeping them, which 
with common ſervants is not the caſe; nor 
are theſe near ſo induſtrious. Theſe diſ- 
tinctions in ſervitude are met with in our 
other colonies, but they do not occur ſo 
often, becauſe for one new comer in them, 
there are twenty at Philadelphia. | 

The agriculture of the province! is not 


deed to what the preceding productions 


would admit of; and to which they might 
be encouraged by ſail, climate, and getting 
labour more plentifully than many other 
colomes. I have in two or three inſtances 
1 .*: mentioned 


4 > 
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mentioned bad management, and ſhall in 
ſpeaking of their general compete? how 
others. 
Their ſyſtem which is a point of * meh 
importance is like, that I have mentioned 
more than once to the northward. They 
ſow a piece of land with wheat till it will 
bear wheat no longer, then they ſow barley: 
on it till ' it will bear that no longer, and 
perhaps after that they will do the ſame by 
various crops of oats, buck- wheat, peaſe, 
&. The following is the ſyſtem that was 
purſued in a large new field in a plantation 
near Durham about fifty miles to the north 
of Philadelphia, the account was given me, 
among ſeveral others concerning the ſame: 
plantation, by a en on ne i 
Ican depend. n 1 
1. Wheat, n e oor ee eee 
e Wheat, 
3. Maize, 
4. Wheat, 11 
age Wheat: 1 
6. Barley, Het Gb 
. Barley ß, a 
„Oats, s nr 4 
10. Barley, ST | 
11. Byoks wheat, Wen 20a e ie 
12. Barley, 


. A 
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* 
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„ ego muty boat! bon Hover 
„ no0 omanong nds i131 gr oat 
14. Peaſe. | N 
This is not only a proof of the planter's 
bad huſpandry; it is alſo a proof of what 
excellent land it muſt be to yield ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of orops in plenty, enough to 
induce a man to ſow them. After this 
em for fourteen years, it was left what 
they call a fallow for ſeven years more; 
that is, the land unploughed for whatever 
ſpontaneous growth comes; for ſome years 
there is nothing but weeds, but there af- 


torwards appears ſome graſſes thinly ſcat- 
tered which cattle eat, many ſorts of ſnhrubs 


and trees alſo. ſpring up, which the cattle 
feed on alſo, and if the land was ſo to be 


left for twenty or thirty years A__ * 
would become a foreſt, v1 


This abſurd way of having an eye to no- 
thing but exhauſting the land as quick as 


F poſſible 'by- conſtant crops of corn, is per- 


nicious to their intereſts: it is owing as I 
before-:ſaid, to plenty of land, for new 
ſettlers always take up as much as they poſ- 
fible can, and far more than they know 


ho to ſtock or cultivate: they can afford 


noccare for manuring, nor yet to clear two 
pieces: of ground for cotu as long as one 
11 will 
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will bear it. They clear a field and have 
not ſtrength of ploughs and cattle, and men 
to crop more than that; they therefore ſtick 
to it as long as they can get any corn, and 
when the land will no longer bear jit, they 
clear another piece and ſerve that in the 
fame manner, till they have run through 
their whole ground, and then they go back 
again to the piece they cleared firſt, which 
by that time is half foreſt, and half weeds 
and grads ; this they clear again and fow'it 
as before with corn as long as it will yield 
any. It is very evident that this muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the ſyſtem while the ſettlers 
ſpend half their fortune in buying the land, 
that is, in paying the province fees for it: 
if a man has an hundred pounds in his 
pocket, and was able with it to cultivate 
properly forty or fifty acres; and he takes 
three or four hundred, which in patent 
fees coſts him half his fortune, he then 
plainly leſſens his ability to cultivate, while * 
his cultivation ought to increaſe greatly. 
The writers: on the ſubject of huſbandry 
give very numerous inſtances of this in 
England, where farmers are too apt to hire 
much more land than they have money to 
Rock: well and manage properly; no won- 
ö ON as that in America we ſhould ſec 
956 the 
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| the! fame' error, where all ſorts of people 
turn farmers where no mechanic or arti- 
tan ſailor ſoldier — ſervant, &c. but 
what if they get nn _ land, aud turn 
farmers. 

There are very few defects i in nov; ec οe 
nomy. but many inſtances are here to be 
produced; and many of which flow from 

the fame cauſe as their bad ſyſtem, vix. 
taking too much land for their money; 
among which we are to rank their neglect 
of the native products of the country, which 
might be turned to profit, ſuch as flax, vines, 
-mulberries, &c. The extreme careleſſneſs 
every where ſeen in the whole management 
of cattle, their ſlovenly fences, their utter 
Inattention to raiſing manures, with otlrer 
Lircumltances. not of equal importance. 
In this condemnation however, there is 
a tract of country around Philadelphia 
Wjbich is to be exempted: land here is of 
ſuch value that they think it worth culti- 
vating with ſome: care. There are feveral 
eſtates in that neighbourhood, which are 
let for twenty ſhillings an acre; and which 
even at that rent have been ſold at twenty- 
five years purchaſe. But all this is the 
neighbourhood of that flouriſhing and 

-weklthy city: it does not hold to any great 

4b ä diſtance 
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diſtance from that place. I muſt alſo ex- 
empt the lands of certain gentlemen who 
are fond of improvements, and who manage 
them in a manner ſuperior to the generality 
of farmers, to whom it is a great reflection 
that they do not copy ſuch better methods. 
Theſe inſtances however are not ſo common 
as one could win. „onen 

Duly conſidering the Nate of huſbandey 
in this colony, I ſhall venture to propoſe 
ſome. improvements which I think would 
greatly e the Aten of the N 
t ams, 

Their Gem is hs firſt thing „ 15 
mands attention, becauſe a thouſand evils 
flow from this alone: inſtead of exbauſting 
their lands with (perpetual corn | crops, as 
long as it will bear them, they certainly 
ought to throw in corn with ſuch mode- 
ration as never to exhauſt the ſoil; to inter- 
mix crops of peaſe, buck-wheat, turneps, 
cabbages, potatoes, clover, and lucerne 
among thoſe of maize, wheat, barley, oats, 
and flax; this would keep the land clean 
and in heart; and when they had kept ĩt in 
a ſyſtem of corn as long as they wanted it, 
throw in the artificial graſſes, that they 
might have at once a good meado w, inſtead 
, eee * 

11 ca 
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call a fallow. The land, in their ſyſtem, 


after it is done with corn, is of no more 
value than the ſky to them, for ſome years 


at leaſt 5 but in the ſyſtem now propoſed, 


they would get meadows that would feed 
large herds of cattle, or yield at leaſt a ton, 
or a ton and half of hay per acre imme- 
diately. The great advantage of purſuing 
a ſyſtem of this nature, even upon their 
own principles, would be, that it admits 
their ſpreading their culture for freſh land 
in'the manner they do at preſent ; it only 
obviates the miſchief ariſing from exhauſt- 
ing it, and leaving it of no value. 

In this propoſition I mentioned lucerne, 
a graſs which I am confident would an- 
ſwer with them to a great degree, and for 
ſeveral reaſons. They know not how to 
raiſe dung, from the circumſtance of their 


_ cattle running abroad all the winter; for 


where cattle are not confined, no dung can 


be made. The want of dung makes them 


ſolicitous for ſuch land, and at the ſame 


time much confines their culture ; with 


plenty of it, all their crops would be far 
more conſiderable: another point to be 


mentioned, is the heat of the climate, in 


a great meaſure, burning vp the paſtures, 
{except the watered ones) i in all the mari» | 
time 
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time half of the province: now to remedy 


all theſe inconyeniencies, I propoſe lucerne. 
In that climate, the common broad caſt 


culture would do for it, and perhaps beſt. 
They ſhould uſe it for ſoiling (as the Bri- 


tiſh farmers call the operation) their horſes, 


cows, and other cattle, under cover all 


ſummer through, keeping them well and 


regularly littered with ſtraw ; and if they 
formed compoſts of the dung thus raiſed, 
with marle or loam, in the manner it is 
practiced in the Weſt- Indies, it would be 
ſo much the better.. 

In this conduct they would, on a ſmall 


quantity of land, be able. to keep a large 


ſtock of cattle, which is alone a circum- 
ſtance of great conſequence in any coun- 
try, and the quantity of dung they would 
be able to raiſe, if they uſed Litter plenti- 


fully, would be of the higheſt importance. 


in the management of their farm. 
A union of this method with the im- 


| provement of their ſyſtem, mentioned above, 


would not only vaſtly increaſe their pro- 


ducts of corn, making one acre yield as 


much as two or three, but would alſo en- 
able them at the ſame time to raiſe ſtaples 
for exportation in a greater plenty than 
they do at preſent, flax ſeed being the 

Vox. I. N only 
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only one which they raiſe in their fields ; 
both flax and hemp might then be valu- 
able articles with them. 

In the next place let ine ecke chat 
their inattention to vines is very inexcuſ- 
able. In the back country they have hilly, 
and even rocky dry tracts of ground, that 
would in all probability anſwer perfectly 
well ſor them; their argument, that the 
wine made from theſe grapes at preſent is 
bad, is not a concluſive one: when planted 
in vineyards, and properly trained and 
dreſſed, with the intervals between the 
rows, cultivated as in Europe, the produce 
might, and probably would be of a differ- 
ent flavour from the uncultured grapes 
now found under the drip of foreſt trees. 
It is at leaſt a point that ſhould be tried ; 
for though the reaſoning of the Penſylva- 
nian farmers will never convince the world, 
fair experiment would ; the importance of 
the object loudly ſpeaks the expediency, 
not to ſay, neceſſity of the trial. Another 
_ objection made here, is the want of hands; 
but that is obviating every day by extreme 
increaſe of population : nor do we know, 
with any accuracy, that the vineyard cul- 
ture in America would not anſwer the pre- 
{ent price of labour; it is to*be remember- 
Yer! | | ed 
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ed that they do not require; attendance 
during the whole year; but only at an in- 
conſiderable part of it. 

Another improvement which W be 
made, is the introduction of flk;: mulber- 
ries are in great plenty throughout the 
province, and ſilk has been wound off there, 
equal to the fineſt that comes from India or 


Italy. The people do not in the leaſt pre- 


tend that the climate is improper, theit 
only argument is, that the price of labour 
is too high. But this is as miſtaken as any 
thing that could be urged, for ſervants are in 
no countries hired to make ſilk; it is a work 
executed at a certain ſeaſon of the year, 
which laſts only for ſix weeks, by the fe- 
males of a family, by the young, and aged, 

that cannot perform laborious work: this 


is the courſe of the buſineſs in the ſilk 


countries of Europe. Silk is a commodity. 
that is never to be adopted, as the princi- 


pal means of ſupporting a people, the time 


requiſite for it is too ſhort, as it leaves a 
ſufficiency for other articles. Nothing can 


therefore be more abſurd than to urge the 


high price of labour as a reaſon why ſilk 

cannot be made in this province. Labour 

is yet dearer in Georgia, but f is there 
made in large quantities. 


N 2 The 
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The native flax is another article which 
ought to be attended to by ſenſible planters _ 
in this province, It is amazing to think 
that more experiments have not been made 
on it: it is certainly an article that pro- 


miſes great advantages: but trials of a na- 
ture more accurate and ſcientific than what 


is to be expected from the planters and 


farmers of this country. Perſons ſhould, 


by government, be appointed to examine 
into this matter, and to try what a proper 


cultivation will do in 1 8 f this pro- 


duction. 
Theſe and other articles of improve- 
ment, for the province of Penſylvania, de- 


ſerve much more attention than they have 


hitherto met with. Why cannot the gen- 


tlemen of Philadelphia, and its neighbour- 


hood, who are lovers of agriculture, form 
themſelves into a ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of that noble art? They might, in 
monthly meetings, be able to ſettle a plan 
of operations, which would, in a few years, 
by means of an annual ſubſcription, given 
in bounties and premiums, alter the face 


of things. They might reduce theſe doubt- 


ful points to certainty ; they might intro- 
duce-a better ſyſtem of rural ceconomy, 
and 
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and be in a few years of infinite ſervice to 
their country. Io ; 
Before I conclude: this chapter, I ſhall 
inſert a table of the Exports: of the pro- 
vince. | 


Biſcuit flour, 0888 barrels, at 206. FL. 350,000 
Wheat, 100,000 qrs. at 20. 100, ooo 
Beans, peaſe, oats, Indian corn, and other grain, 12, 0 
Salt beef, pork, hams, bacon, and veniſon, 45,000 
Bees wax 20,000 Ib. at 1s. - - - - - _ 1,000 
Tongues, butter, and cheeſe; - - - =- - 10,000 
Deer, and ſundry other ſorts of ſkins, = - o, ooo 


Live ſtock and horſes, - - <-. - = = 20,000 


Flax feed, 15,000 hhds. at 4606. 30, ooo 
Timber plank, maſts, boards, Raves, qa 880 
ſhing les 5 35 


Ships built for ſale, 25, at joo. —— 17,500 
Copper ore, and iron in pigs and bars, - - $35,000 


Total £. 705,500 

Upon this account I muſt obſerve, that far 
the greateſt part is the cultivated produce 
of the lands; which is the very contrary 
to New England, whoſe lands yield no- 
thing to export. In proportion to this 
_ circumſtance, is the value of a colony, for 
it is the nature of colonization, that the 
people ought, on firſt principles, to ſup- 
port themſelves by agriculture alone. 
Wheat appears to be the grand export of 
this province: that, and other articles of 
food, amount to above half a million, which 
N 3 18 
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is a vaſt ſum of money to export regular 
ly, beſides feeding every rank of people in 
th 2 utmoſt plenty; but of late years this 
has riſen to much more, for wheat, inſtead 
of being at 208. a quarter, is at above 30s. 
No circumſtance in the world can be more 
ſtrong, in proof of the temperature, mo- 
deration, and healthineſs of the climate, 
than this of exporting ſuch quantities 
of wheat, which, throughout the globe, 
thrives no where in climates inſalubrious 
to mankind: though nearly a univerſal 
grower, yet it is an article of export only 
in good and wholeſome climates : conſider 
our European experience, the exports of 
wheat are from England and Poland to the 
coaſt of Africa, All the intermediate 
countries, from extremity to extremity, 
are temperate and fine climates. | Barbary, 
though hot, is one of the beſt in the world; 
provided (as in all caſes of climate) you fix 
in the tracts that lie properly with : reſpect 
to other circumſtances, ſuch as a freedom 
from low marſhy coaſts, which in all coun- 
tries, eſpecially hot ones, are. the moſt un- 
wholeſome: in the world: hilly and moun- 
tainous tracts are ede e and 
. 3405 


This 
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This export, of more than ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds worth of products, ſhews of 
what vaſt importance this colony is of to 
Britain; but I muſt obſerve, that in a na- 
tional light it is much to be regretted, that 

a larger portion of this ſum is not in what 
are commonly called flaples ; that is, pro- 
ducts which cannot be raiſed in proper 
quantities in the mother country; or which 
ſhe is forced to buy of foreigners, ſuch are 
copper, iron, naval ſtores, flax ſeed, &c. 
The Penſylvanian export of theſe is, 


Skins, Te =» «© one 


Flax ſeed, os 39,000 
Timber, = — — 35.00 
. · c Oe 17, 500 
Copper and iron 35. ooo 
Total L. 167, 500 

— 


As to wheat and 8 that part of 
them which goes to the Weſt-Indies is in 
the light of a ſtaple, but all that comes to 
Europe rivals the exports of Britain, and 
are to be conſidered differently. This is a 
freſh proof of the neceſſity of regulating 
the huſbandry of Penſylvania, ſo as to 


enable the farmers to raiſe more of theſe. 
SD valuable 


L 
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valuable products, which are of ſo great 
account to the mother country. This is a 
diſtinction which is very eſſential, and which 
good management may make as much for 


the Eg of Britain as of the co- 
beth | 


# 


Rl HAP. XIII. 


The babe 97 Penfiloania—Method 3 
living New ſettlers— Mode of ſettling 
waſte tratts— Plantations — Compariſon 
between the OY of Britain and Pen- 
* 


HIS country is peopled by as happy 
and free a ſet of men as any in Ame- 

rica. Out of trade there is not much wealth 
to be found, but at the ſame time there is 
very little poverty, and hardly ſuch a thing 
as a beggar in the province. This is not 
only a conſequence of the plenty of land, 
and the rate of labour, but alſo of the 
principles of the Quakers, who have a con- 


— 


51 For underſtanding the importance of ſtaples well, 
conſult Political Eſſays concerning the Preſent po of 11 


Clare 


Brink. E mpire. 
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fiderable ſhare in the government of the 
country. It is much to the honour of this 
ſect that they ſupport their own poor in all 
countries, in a manner much more reſpect- 
able than known in any other religion. 
There are ſome country gentlemen in 
Penſylvania, who live on their eſtates in a 
| genteel and expenſive manner, but the num- 
ber is but ſmall ; many are found, who 
make much ſuch a figure as gentlemen in 
England of three or four hundred pounds a 
year, but without ſuch a rental; for money 
is ſcarce in this country, and all the neceſ- 
faries and conveniencies of life cheap, ex- 
cept labour. But in general the province 
is inhabited by ſmall freeholders, who live 
upon a par with great farmers in England; 
and many little ones who have the neceſſa- 
ries of life and nothing more. | 
In the ſettled parts of the colony, there 
are few ſituations to be found that are with- 
out ſuch a neighbourhood as would” ſatisfy 
country gentlemen of ſmall eſtates, or coun- 
try parſons in Britain. There are, beſides 
Philadelphia, many ſmall towns in which 
are found ſocieties that render the country 
agreeable ; and the country itſelf is ſcat- 
tered with gentlemen at moderate diſtances, 
who. have a ſocial intercourſe with each 
other, 
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other, beſides occaſional” parties to Phila- 
delphia. - 1051 

The moſt confiderable of the frekiolder 
that do not however rank with gentlemen, 
are a ſet of very ſenſible, intelligent, and 
hoſpitable people, whofe company, in one 
that is mixed, improves rather than leſſens 
the agteeableneſs of it;; a circumſtance 
owing to many of them being foreigners, 
which even gives ſomething of a poliſn to 
the manners when we find ourſelves in the 
midſt of a country principally inhabited 
by another people. The little freeholders 
(there are not many farmers, except near 
Philadelphia) are in eaſe and circumſtances 
much ſuperior to the little en wy Eng- 
land. 
The method of ene in \ Peafylrania in 
country gentlemen's families, is nearly like 
that of England: the only buſineſs is to ride 
about the plantation now and then, to ſee 
that the overſeers are attentive to it; all the 
reſt of the time is filled up with entertaining 
themſelves; country ſports, in the parts of 
the province not fully ſettled, are in great 
perfection; they have hunting, but their 
horſes are unequal to thoſe of England; 
ſooting and fiſhing are much more fol- 
lowed, and are in greater perfection than 

5 3 
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in England, though every man is allowed 
both to ſhoot and fiſh throughout the pro- 
vince, except the latter in - cultivated 
grounds. They have partridges, phea- 
ſants, buſtards, wild turkies,, wild geeſe; 
ducks, and other water fowl, wood pigeons; 
&c. And the rivers are moſt of them very 
full of fiſh, eſpecially in the back country, 
to which parties are made in boats with 
nets; in which excurſions ſhooting is 
joined: the fiſh they take are brought home 
alive in well- boats, and put into their 
ſtores: every planter has his pond at leaſt, 
but generally a chain of them, on a brook; 
which always ſupplies freſh water; in theſe 
ſtores, as they call them, are kept the pro- 
ducts of their mating, ready at all 
times for the table. 
Their meals are three times a day, ood 
ſerved quite in the Engliſh taſte : coffee; 
tea, and chocolate, are of the beſt ſorts; 
cheap enough to be commanded in plenty 
by every planter, eſpecially coffee and cho- 
colate; ſugar alſo is cheaper than in Eng- 
land; theſe, with good bread and good 
butter, give a breakfaſt ſuperior to what 
gentlemen of ſmall eſtates uſually make in 
England. For dinner and ſupper they are 
much better ſupplied, as may eaſily be 
8 * ſup- 
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ſuppoſed, when the plenty is conſidered 
that abounds in an American plantation: 
game, variety of fiſh, veniſon almoſt every 
where, poultry in prodigious plenty and 
variety, meat of all kinds, very good, and 
killed on every Plantation of any fize ; ſe- 
veral ſorts of fruits, in a plenty ſurpaſſing 
any thing known in the beſt climates of 
Europe, ſuch as melons, water-melons, 
and cucumbers, in the open field; apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, nectarines, gooſe- 
berries, currants, ſtrawberries, and raſber- 
ries, gathering ſome every month, from 
May till October. Their grapes, though 
plentiful to exceſs, are inferior. Theſe are 
circumſtances that make it neither difficult 
nor expenſive. to keep an excellent table. 
The wine commonly drank is Madeira, at 
not more than half the price of England; 
freight is cheaper, and there is none, or a 
very trifling duty. French and Spaniſh 
wines are alſo drank ; rum is very cheap 
and good beer is brewed by thoſe who : are 
attentive to the operation. 

From hence it is ſufficiently clear, that 
tot time paſſed at the table need not be a 
' barren entertainment. To this we muſt 
add reading, which fills up ſome heurs 
"_ agreeably ; great numbers of books, 
in- 
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including all the new publications, are im 
ported from London at Philadelphia; be- 
ſides which, that city, which has a college 
and a literary ſociety itſelf, employs ſeveral 
printers, and ſends forth news- papers every 
day. If to this we add, that there are 
many families in which muſic is well un- 
derſtood that Philadelphia abounds with 

ſchools of all forts; and has a college that 
the roads for communication are good— | 
the poſt regular—and carriers numerous; it 
will upon the whole be thought that gen- 
tlemen of education and ideas may, with- 
out any violence on themſelves, paſs their 
time on a plantation in Penſylvania, not 
only in plenty, but agreeably. It muſt be at 
once apparent, that a given income would go 
much further here than in Britain; this is ſo 
ſtrongly a truth, that an income of four or 
five hundred pounds a year, and a planta- 
tion, can hardly be ſpent without extra- 
vagance, or indulging ſome peculiar ex- 
pence ; whereas that income from an eſtate 
in Britain will hardly give a man che ap- 
Pearance of a gentleman. _ 

The new {ſettlers upon the ancultivated 
parts of the province, are either ſuch as 
go backward to the waſte country, and 

take 
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take up what land they pleaſe; paying the 
fixed ſees to the proprietors; or ſuch as buy 
uncultivated ſpots of other planters, Who 
have more than they want, or chuſe to 
ſell: in this caſe, they make as good a 
bargain as they gan; but the land is dearer 
then that which is had of: the proprietors. 
It is remarkable to ſee the ſmall tracts that 
men will buy with 4 rien tt. uppen. 'A 
eee is 
The Gal their 5 is OO they 
45 upon the ſpot where they intend to huild 
the houſe, and before they begin it, get 
ready a field for an orchards planting it im- 
mediately with apples chiefly, - and ſome 
pears, cherries and peaches;. This they ſe= 
cure by an incloſure, then they plant a piece 
for a garden; and as ſoon as theſe works are 
done, they begin their houſe: ſome are 
built by the countrymen without any 
aſſiſtance, but theſe are generally very bad 
hovels; the common way is to agree 
with a carpenter and maſon for ſo many 
days work, and the countryman to ſerve 
them as a labourer, which, with a few 
irons and other articles he cannot make, 
is the whole expence : many a houſe is built 


for leſs than twenty pounds. As ſoon as 
| this 
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this work is over, which may be in a month 
or ſix weeks, he falls to work on a field of 
corn, doing all the hand labour of it, and, 
from not yet being able to buy horſes, pays 
a neighbour for ploughing it; perhaps he 
may be worth only à calf or two and a 
couple of young colts, bought for cheap- 
neſs and he ſtruggles with difficulties till 
theſe are grown; but when he has horſes to 
work, and cows that give milk and calves, 
he is then made, and in the road'to plenty. 
It is ſurpriſing with how ſmall a ſum of 
money they will venture upon this courſe 
of dann ; and it proves at the firſt men- 
tion how population muſt increaſe in a 
country where there are ſuch means of 4 
poor man's ſupporting his family: and in 
which, the larger the ii cha alter is 
his undertaking. - 
When a ſettler is poſeſſed a a wlftabls 
| ſurn of money, as from one hundred to 
two hundred pounds, or ſuch as begin 
with from two'to fix or ſeven hundred, they 
reap equal advantages from this plenty of land 
and the neceſſaries of life, for their money 
goes ſo much farther; and they are able to 
live much better, and in all reſpects more 
comfortably 1 upon equal ſams in Eu- 
rope; 
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rope; that this is the caſe will be ſeen from 
the following account of a new ſettlement 
formed on the river Scoolkuyl, between 30 
and 40 miles beyond Reading near the Kit- 
talanny mountains, in one oſ the moſt 
healthy and beautiful countries in the pro- 
vince. The tract of land was 5000 acres, 
which, being part of a large grant not ſettled, 
were purchaſed. The perſon who ſettled 
here went from the Weſt of England, his 
vrhole fortune being twelve hundred pounds: 
it was ſome years after the event that this 
account was taken; but though it may not 
be minutely accurate, yet is it ſufficiently 
ſo to explain the expences of forming. a 
ſettlement, and alſo the advantages of lay- 
ing out ſuch a ſum of money. © 

* obugs expences of three M3 from tabs 57 
D 
Purchaſe oſ 5000 acres 0 267 

N. B. A part of it unprofitable waſte. | 


Building a very neat houſe fit for a ſmall y 
family; the expreſſion, ſuch as in Eng- | 96 
land, would let for 20l. a year. | 
Furviture, EE. - - + 57 1190 
Barn, ſtables, and SES e 82 22 
Two negroes - 8 - 1 


Wages for five years, of fix German ſervants | 146 
bought, N 3s 


Carried forward 733 
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Brought forward, L. 2 | 
CRY and expences one year, 32 
| S of baſbangry 5 N dan 70 
r - a. 10 
Arms, anbei ie ſundries 3 9 
A year's houſe- "hecpipgand family expences 112. 


Live ſtock, 8 horſes, at 4. L. 32 
10 Cows, at 14. 30 

| 50 Young cattle, at 206. 30 
o Swine „ „ 

0 Sheep ß 190 

oultry - ''- 85 

Caſh reſerved for ſeeding the land, orchards, [ 


ins and incidental — 4 111 


4. 1200 


nn 


The . expences 25 the family, cc · 
were afterwards: : 


* 


N L 8. d. 
Labour, in cloathing negroes, wages paid | 
(beſides the fix = Ear 4 27 10 
urers, = = - 
Houſe-keeping and famil expences, - 60 o o 
Repairs of implements and new ones bought, 16 10 © 
Expences in unt 5 1 fur- [ a 
niture, &c. N 
Province taxes, Kc. - 5 — 1111 © 


Sundry expences. . 2 o o 


To which ſhould be added intereſt 
1200 J. at 5 per cent, = 


Vorl. I. 1 The 
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The product was extremely various, but 
for ſeveral years it ran nearly as follows, 
none being reckoned but what was ſold off 
the plantation, the increaſe of cattle was 
all the time conſiderable, beſides the family 
living off the land; the 60 l. for houſe- 
keeping being only for manufackures, India 
goon rum, &c. 


O O0 0 0 030 0 


WS EK: $-.the 
220 quarters. of wheat, — 220 0 
40 quarters of Indian corn, - 14 0 
100 qrs. of barley, peaſe, and beans, 46 © 
Product of cattle fold, = - - 340 
Fruit and cyder, =, = 10 © 
Sundry ſorts of lumber, = - 13 © 
| 37 00 
Expences, F 5 o 0 
Neat profit. C. 122 0 0 


„ 


Which with the 5 per cent is 182 1: which 
on 12001. is 15 per cent. This appears to 
me to be very conſiderable, for beſides this 
amount of profit there is to be reckoned 
the increaſing value of the eſtate, from 
buildings, fruit-trees, improvements, and the 
| ſtock of cattle which on all American farms 


preſently quadruple their numbers. What 
| theſe 


ON 
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theſe articles amounted to cannot be ſaid. 
but muſt certainly be conſiderable ; this cir- 
cumſtance with that of living in ſo plen- 
tiful and agreeable a manner, are the 
greateſt advantages of this country : one 
point is however to be attended to, which 
is the ability of employing the profit made 
in increaſing the buſineſs, hiring more ſer- 
vants and breaking up more land, which 
would preſently increaſe the profit con- 
fiderably. 

I am of opinion that 15 per cent is ah 
exceeded by many farmers in England, 
upon a capital of 1200l., but they do not, 
beſides, live in the manner of the Penſyl⸗ 
vanian planter, who has at leaſt the advan- 
tages in houſe- keeping that are enjoyed in 
England by a country gentleman of four 
hundred pounds a year: this makes a vaſt 
difference; and the Britiſh farmer lies un- 
der the diſadvantage like all his brethren of 
not being able to increaſe his buſineſs: but 
what an amazing advantage compared with 
this, is the cultivated ſpot being in the 
midſt of 5000 acres all belonging to the 
planter, Who enlarges his improvements 
gradually as ſuits him l this can no where 
be had'in'a country that is all parcelled out 


into eſtates, except a purchale is made of a 
O 2 tract 
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tract of waſte land; which is of a very 
different price in Britain and America, 

Another account I gained of a new ſettled 
plantation, was one on a much ſmaller ſcale. 
It was of 3oo acres of wolte. 


N 


Patent fees on the grants -. 0 04 
Buildings 45 © © 
Implements, - - - = 17 10 0 
Two ſervants bought, - - = 26 0 © 
Hoaſe keeping. EL, — 
Furniture, - ©, 29:00 
Orchard and ed, 1 — - 13 10 © 
; I. 8. d. 
2 borſes, at 1. 1058. 12 o © 
4 cows, at 21. 10%, 16 6 © 
10 ſwine, at 56. - 2 10 © 
Poultry +<- 0 10 0 8 
— — 20 0 © 
1. 213 © 0 
e 


The annual expences were reckoned. 


3 J. 8. d. 
Taxes and r irs, — 4.0 0: 
Im Panne - - - - 5 10 0 
Wages and cloathing, 88 16 © © 
Houſekeeping, &c. . - - 27.0.0 
Hh a — 

gr 10 © 


The products annually ſold in corn and 
lumber amounted to about 1271, This is 
very conſiderable, but the planter and a ſon 
both worked almoſt as hard as his ſervants. 
8 In 
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In a few years he get almoſt the whale 
grant into culture; purchaſed mare land, 


had near a dozen fervants, and above 200 
head of cattle. Such a riſe is not to be 


experienced in cultivated countries. 

In na territory in the world, I apprehend, 
can 3 man with two or three hundred 
pounds, enter into hyſbandry, with ſuch a 
ptoſpect of mak ing a ſmall fortune: 1 in Eng- 
land, the ſum is nothing ; but where je ahi is 


ſuch a plenty of freſh land to be taken up. 
the caſe is different; a man's expences are 


few, he is enabled to ſave ſomething every 
year, and every thilling he ſaves he can 
throw into an increaſe * culture, which is 
the greateſt inducement to induſtry in the 
world. 

My enquiries into the domeſtic gcono« 
my of this province has brought me ac- 
d with another inſtance, which I 
ſhall lay before the reader. Such ng 
form but very unentertaining reading 
people who look for amuſement Fear 5 bo 
I cannot help eſteeming them as the only 


means of gaining that ſort of intelligence | 


which is truly uſeful. The following in- 
ſtance was of a perſon who left Scotland a 
few years ago in order to ſettle in this 
province. 


oy Freight 
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: 1. 
Freight from Glaſgow to Philadelphia, - 2 5 © o 
Patent, fees, &c. of 1000 acres, - Ver 10 o 
Building a houſe, a barn, a ſtable, a cow) 
ſhed, a fruit houſe, a cyder aparatus, a 6 5 5 
poultry un a PEE and a boat- 16 13 | | 
Po IIA Os ae hl By be SHER 
Incloſin acres with sand planks in 9 
: three JiviGons, - Ef 4 ] 16 O 0 
Incloſing 111 acres with live hed e Ne Tags 
bank 1 A three diviſions, - 5 a wc 
1 an orchard of 16 acres, contain- 
ing 16, ooo apple trees, 2000 pears 3000 f 22 10 0 
cherries and 3000 peach- trees 
Expence of the * J ùĩͤöU“ HR 8 
Six negroes, - - 185 © o 
Cloathing and food of ditto for a year, - 22 0 
One ſervant, a foreigner, bought for uy © a 
years, at 4. 106. FO 
Two ditto for 4 years, at 31. 360. 26 18 
Cloathing a year, —— 14 10 0 
|| c » 
T. ] v ĩͤ > 125048706 
Ammuni tion 2 17 0 
WWW c % 
A boat,  -= - - - 25-0 
Implements of planting, - = 38 0 © 
A year's houſe keeping - 36 0 © 
6 o 
Live ſtock. OT IL 
x0 cows, at 314. J. 30 
10 horſes, | - = 7 Ot; % 
60 ſheep, = - 18 
Swine, = — 14 
Poultry, &c. - F455, 2 | 
Sundries. - - =» «= 20-0 0 
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Product of the firſt year. 


J. 8. d. 
I 5 acres of wheat, at 24 qrs. per acre 
37+ qrs- at 208. - - i 37 10 15 
60 acres Indian corn, 40 buſhels or ww, 3 
2400, at 186. — — 9 | 
" Callie i © 15po pr nlp ore i - 15 © © 
Lumber — — — - 10 10 © 
| &: 183 97.10 
Product of the ſecond year. 
| I. 8. | d, 
20 acres, gt wheat, 2 qrs. per acre, 40 qrs. 40 O 0 
40 acres Indian corn, 3o buſhels per acre, | 
1200 ee at 1f, 9d. = - } IN 2 N 
10 acres of barley, 3 qrs. per acre 30 qrs. } 1 
at 88. j . 5 e 
15 acres of peaſe and beans, 3 qrs. peracre 1 
45 qrs. at 10s. for - 1 „ 
Fruit and cyder, - + - 10; $ © 
,,, fs - PF 
Cattle, = 3 - 20 0 0 
C104 10 o 


Leſt any perſons ſhould be miſled by 
theſe accounts of produce, the firſt and ſe- 
cond years, I muſt obſerve that many plan- 
ters receive very little produce the firſt and 
ſecond and ſome even the third years, 
which is owing to the ground being a thick 
wood : theſe and others, who ſoon make a 
conſiderable product, are ſuch as get a tract 
of meadow, or rather up-land paſture in 

their grant, which for profit they plough 
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up immediately and ſow with corn. But 
at the ſame time I ſhould obſerve, that in 
this province the expence of clearing, even 
the thickeſt woods, is not great, it is more 
than repaid in good management, by the 
lumber which ariſes on the land; but for 
this ſeveral hands are requiſite, which can- 
not be procured by people who ſettle with 
only ſmall ſums of money. It is much to 
be regretted, that the preceding account 
is not more complete, particularly in the 
common annual expence and produce : 
however, it is evident from it, that the 
profit of the plantation was very ſoon con- 
fiderable. | | Zan 
It is worthy of remark on theſe ac- 
counts, that the product ſeems to be made 
by the common huſbandry of the province, 
which is ſo far from being perfect. May 
we not conclude, that the benefit would 
have been much greater, had a more cor- 
rect agriculture been practiſed? There is 
the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a man 
well acquainted with the true principles of 
huſbandry ſettling in this province, would 
be able to advance the profit of a planta- 
tion much beyond this account. 
_ Having no laid before the reader, up- 
on the beſt authority I have been able to 
gain, 
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gain, 4 4 ſtate of the huſbandry of this | pro- 
vince, it remains for me to cotnpare it with 
that of Great Britain; which is one of the 
moſt important articles of this work, and 
indeed of as great conſequence as any in- 
_ telligence that can be laid before the rea- 
der, concerning American affairs; for, un- 
leſs this compariſon is well underſtood, it 
is impoſſible to know the principles upon 
which A America acts on the population of 
Britain. To find a man equally ſkilled in 
the huſbandry of both countries is hardly 
to be expected; but though I cannot give 
accounts of which I have ſuch certainty of 
knowing to be accurate, in the caſe of Bri- 
tain, as in that of Penſylvania, yet as there 
are ſome late writers concerning the Eng- 
liſh agriculture, who are acknowledged to 
be of undoubted authority, I ſhall be able, 
by means of their works, to draw up ſuch 
an account of the profit of huſbandry in 
England, as ſhall have no material errors 


in it, in order to form the contraſt to that 
of Penſylvania, Upon thefe authorities, 


ſuppofe a man, with a certain ſum of mo- 
ney, to enter into hufbandry i in England, 
with a view to make the beſt intereſt Ee is 


able of his money—l ſhall ſuppoſe with 
1200 l. 
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1200 l. as that ſum has been calculated in 
the inſtance of this province. From the 
accounts we have of Britiſh huſbandry, we 
are to ſuppoſe that the greateſt profit is 
made by the culture of the beſt land. 


| Stock of 4 farm of 250 acres of rich land. 


Rent, tythe, and r ee of 2805 acres „ 
s at 278 - 5 os $847 10 0 
Houſekeeping, &c. for one year, = 80 o o 
Eight horfes for the culture of 1 50 acres 11 pr 
arable land, at igl. = nv $9 
| Live flock for 100 acres 5 of grafs 
15 cows at 71. „3 — 105 O 0 
10 oxen at 51. — e 
20 young cattle at 3h08. 30 00 
10 ſwine at 10s. J (% 
r oo ſheep at 1boũ0ʒꝓte. 150 oo 
oultry, - it ae ye - HD 
Two men, one maid, and a boy, wages, „ 7 0-0 
Pay of ſour Aöberets a year, at 20]. 80 oo 
Implements of huſbandry and en. 2180 0 0 
Seed for the firſt crop, . = 40 Oo o 


advantage of markets, purchaſe of ma- 


40 
Contingent expences, and caſh in band, = 
„ 


— — — 


Total C. 1200 © 0 


The annual expences. , 5 
. f 14 i ; R ]. 8. d. | 
Rent, &c. ln 337 10 O 
Houſekeeping, - = „ 60-00 
ibour, - - - — - 107 OO 


Carried forward 504 10 © 
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3 I. s. d. 
| | Brought forward 504 1 
Repair of —— att 2 
Ten oxen, 1 * - -._ . m 2 
er 2 N — „ _ 30 0 0 
| ty 634 10 0 
Intereſt of 12001. at * per cent. 80 00 
Total 4 . 10 0 
— 
Annual produce. . 
1. 8. d. 
The ſy m in which the arable helds N i577 
hoes | is ſuppoſed to be, ) | 
1. Turneps, 1 
2. Barley or oats, | 
cat, op 
| EA we are told is the beſt huſbandry 144 00 
of Britain; upon this ſyſtem the 37 acres | 
of corn, ſown in ſpring, is to be divided 
into 30 to ſell of barley, and 7 for the | 
teams of oats; 30 at 4 quarters an nere, , 
120 er at 24. 6 | 
acres of wheat, 3+ quarters an acre I2 3 
9 at 508. wa - ? } e 
Profit of 15 cows at sl. 75 oO 0 
Product of 10 oxen, - - 100 O 0 
Profit on young cattle, < '=- * - 100 00 
Do. on ſwine, , E113 fog 35 00 
Do. on ſheep, - Loi 6) WE 00 
Fay ſold, OS odd CNS 75 oo TINT 
Profit by poulry „ =» 7 - ng 
Sale of wood, - - - 10 00 
7 Total J. 876 10 0 
Expences as above, B — 694 10 © 


Profit 48. 0 O 


* 


This 
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This profit, with the intereſt before de- 
ducted, is 1411. which from 12001. is 20 
per cent. This calculation is upon the 
ſuppoſition of 100 acres out 250 being graſs 
land; ſuppoſing the whole arable, which 
ſome writers eſteem the moſt profitable, 
the account may then be ſtated as follows: 
though I ſhould premiſe, that not many 
tracts in England are to be found without 
graſs, and landlords are tenacious of having 


it ploughed up. | 
I. . d: 


Rent, o_ and nn TREO Jan 3 
. at 2 - 

'Houf '+ O00 &c, one year, P 2 80 0 O 
Twelve horſes at 151. - 180 00 
Live ſtock for 60 acres of 9 nat 10 of 

graſs, and 60 of turneps (excluſive of 


maintaining the 12 horſes) 
5 cows at 71. - OECD TN 35 00 
5 young cattle at 30s. - „5 10 
200 ſheep at 108. — — 100. o o 
A 10 a0 
10 oxen for turneps, - - 50 0 0 
Poultry, * 3 O 0 
Four men, one maid, and two boys wages, 155 OO 
Pay of five labourers at 201. o o 
Implements of culture of all ſorts, - — o O 
Seed, - „ 55 @© 


5 
E 
D 
8 
2 
OO 
O 
0 


| 


The annual expence. 
| J. . d. 
Rent, &. . -. 337 10 © 


vm, 23 108 o o 
N Carried forward 407 10 © 
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1. 8. d- 

: Tong forward 407 10 © 
Wages and labour, - = 0 0 
Repairs of implements, — - 80 00 
2 oxen, - ' 50 0 o 
ontingent-expences, ' 1 40 0 o 
nen i — pn 18 0 


The ſyſtem of this farm, like that of the 
former, is ſuppoſed to be, | 
60 acres turneps, 
60 —— barley, 
60 —— clover. » 
60 — wheat, 


10— graſs, od 

60 acres wheat, 3x qrs. per: acres 220 ars. 3 
Fe Fes of rey 4 | N 

acres * 8. an acre, I 

at 24.8, * a 92 an] . 2 ©. 
Profit on 5, cows, =— . oo 
np; e - _ - ; 0S 
Do On cep, * * 5 90 0 Do” 

o. on —— . - - 30 00 
Do, on pou - - - 15 ©-© 
Sale of 38 - - 6 er 10 00 
Sale of 10 0ren, 55 - 100 00 
Total, . [. 1083 8 0 
Expence, - - - 820 80 


— — 22 ee e ee EAA 2 * a 5 OG ARE. 2 


* The Rh the land in the new yea faved, be- |! 
des thele crops in both inſtances, 4 - 18 


Which 3 
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Which, with 621. 18s. intereſt, is 2751. 
18s. and that on 12581, is abe 214 per 
cent. : 

It appears from theſe accounts, 3 in 
England, on the beſt land, and with ex- 
cellent huſbandry, about 20 per cent. is 
made by employing 12001. on 250 acres. 
The circumſtance 'of the huſbandry being 
excellent, is not to be forgotten ; for not 
all parts of this kingdom n ſo good 
a ſyſtem as, 

I. Turneps, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 
which the writers on huſbandry. juſtly 

enough reckon to be excellent: nor will 
perhaps half the kingdom admit of ſuch a 
ſyſtem, from being too heavy and wet to 
yield: turneps ; in which caſe, the profit is 
not to be fuppoſed nearly to equal the 
turnep culture, which excludes the barren 
expence of a fallow : but the number of 
farmers, even in this enlightened age and 
country, that practiſe the above culture is 
very ſmall; on the contrary they, like the 
planters of America, are too apt to take ſe- 
veral crops of corn running, inſtead of 1 intro- 


aucing turneps and clover. 
It 
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It appeared above, that the profit on 
12001. employed on a plantation of 50 
acres in Penſylvania, in a few years after 
ſettling it, was 15 per cent. whereas in 
England, that ſum yields 20 or 21 per cent. 
But then there are other circumſtances to 
be conſidered, which I am afraid will 
more than ballance this difference. The 
produce from the American farm was 
gained by the common management of the 
province, which is as bad and unprofitable 
a ſyſtem as can well be imagined ; conſe- 
quently it would admit of great improve- 
ments, without introducing any other crops: 
but the 20 per cent. in England is gained 
from the moſt capital management which 
common crops will admit, and on the moſt 
favourable ſoil that is to be found plenti- 
fully in Britain. In one caſe you are open 
to an immenſe improvement, in the other 
none can be imagined without deviating 
from common huſbandry. Secondly, The 
American has the fee ſimple of 5000 acres 
into his bargain, with all the timber on 
it; this, however plentiful land may be, 
is a very different affair from renting 250. 
Of the ſame ſuperiority, is the houſe and 
offices, orchards and gardens, made and to 
be enjoyed for ever, with . in the 


Op- 


. 
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oppolite ſcale to balance them. The Ame- 


rican lives upon his ov/n freehold ; if the 
Engliſhman would do the ſame, he muſt 
buy it, in which caſe his 2 50 l. a year 
would, at 28 years purchaſe, coſt 700a1. 
in which caſe his capital muſt be 82001. 
and upon 70001. of it he would make per- 
haps 24 per cent. Thiraly, and which is 
the moſt important of all, the Penſylva- | 
nian can by an annual increaſe of culture, 
expend all his ſavipgs at the ſame advan« 
tage of 15 per cent. or rather at 20 or 25; 
for when the buildings are raiſed, the eſtate 
bought and ſtocked, additions to culture 
will certainly pay better intereſt than the 
original ſum, out of which were ſuch ex- 
pꝓences, together with freight, &c. all 
which may, in reſpe& of the profit, be 
called barren. On the contrary, the Eng- 


lich farmer can do nothing better than put 
out his profits at the common intereſt of 
five per cent. or perhaps only four ; for he 
can very rarely increaſe his land as he grows 
rich, without leaving one farm, and mov- 


ing into a larger, which is quite another 
affair from the gradual . increaſe of the 


American. Fourtbly, Both the farmery 
are ſuppoſed to live partly off their farms, 


a ſum of money being allowed in either 
caſe 
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caſe for buying ſuch articles as their lands 
do not produce. But what an Amazing 
difference is there between them in this 
reſpect. With the ſum charged to the 
Engliſh farmer, he will not be able to live 
much better than a day- labourer and not 
to live at all if he is not ſaving to a degree. 
But on the other hand, the Penſylvanian 
lives, in point of table and ſports, to the 
full equal with a country gentleman int 
England of four or five hundred pounds 
a year; and, in ſeveral inſtances, far fire 
perior to one of 1000 l. a year. 
In all theſe articles, the freeholder in 
Penſylvania is ſo much ſuperior, that the 
compariſon will ſcarcely bear mentioning ; 
nor is it leſs in all thoſe circumſtances of 
convenience and agrecableneſs, which re- 
ſalt. from living upon your own land—your 
own manor : the farmer gets a long leaſe 
with difficulty, and at the end of it muſt 
pay perhaps more than the land is worth, 
or quit his farm: and during the whole 
leafe plagued poſſibly either by his land- 
land or ſteward; he muſt not kill a hare 
or a partridge without being liable to a 
proſecution—he muſt not but the 
compariſon in all theſe reſpects will not 
bear an idea of equality. 
IIs I. 5 


But 
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But here it ſhould be obſerved, that to 
gentlemen or any perſons of enlarged ideas, 
agriculture in Britain is probably far more 
profitable than in the preceding ſketch; 
for if plants not commonly cultivated are 
introduced on the farm, the advantage will 
be far more than 20 per cent. of this, car- 
_ Tots, potatoes, cabbages, hops, madder, 
&. are inſtances. To give ſome idea of 
this, it will be proper to lay before the 
reader a calculation of this point, upon the 
data given by writers of huſbandry that 
can be depended upon. I ſhall begin 28 
carrots. _ 


Expences per acre. I. s. d. 

a Ploughing and other allage, 0 153 

Manur ing — 1 03 

Seed and ſowing, = = o 59 

Hand hoeing, — — 1 9 © 

Digging up, = „„ 

Carting, clearing, &.  - 1 7 © 

Rent, tythe, &. = 0 17 0 

1 hr. 7 #6 
Produce. 


560 buſhels at 18. 1d. = 20 68 
Expences, = FCC 


Profit L. 27 023-. 
.- © "TMs 
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This a ſingle crop; but the average of ſe- 


veral expence per acre, 61. 4 8. 5 d. 


1. s. d. 


Product, - 8 27 14 1 
FRM. ni - 21 3 .£* 
This is 350 per cent. but then we are ſen- 
ſible that deductions muſt be made for ge- 


neral expences on the farm, which have no 


place here, as. ſome labour, fences, houſe- 
keeping, &c. &c. 

In madder a gentleman has expended 
2061. 148. on 10 acres, the produce was 
540 l. and the profit 3331. 6s. T This is 
161 per cent. With cabbages another 
perſon has made the following advantage 
upon an average. : 


Expences. 3 
Rent, - - - 1 10 © 
Ploughing,.. = - - T9 
Planting, 8 o 46 
Horſe Boeing and weeding, o 9 6 

£-3 156 


me 


| * Courſe of Experimental Agriculture, Vol. 11. p· 
190. 


299. 
P 2 Produce. 


t Farmer's Tour through England, Vol. II. p. 


— 
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Produce. : 

| I. „ 
By feeding cattle, _. = 16 16 4 
Expences, 3 3 15 6 


Profit C. 13 o 10 

This i is 347 per cent. In all theſe caſes, 
we know upon a whole farm, ſuch crops 
are not in general to be gained: and that 
expences ſo reckoned would run much 
higher; but it is evident that the intro- 
duction of ſuch crops would be far more 
profitable than common ones. Hops are 
found, in trials, to yield above 100 per cent. 
but potatoes exceed them all, yielding ſome- 
times crops from gol. to 100 J. an acre, 
from an expenditure of from 20 I., to 

oJ. 

x If a farm was to be cultivated in England 
upon the principle of cultivating crops only, 
which would yield ſuch large products, in 
that caſe, the profit of huſbandry would 
turn out over a whole farm much more than 
20 per cent. probably 40 or 50 per cent. 
Whether Penſylvania by adopting the ſame 
+11 mend would . it, is not to be 


——_— 


5 Six Months Tour, Vol, II, P · 121. | 


de- 
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decided here, the trial never having been 
made; but certainly a man that could make 
40 per cent. by huſbandry in England, would 


act very imprudently to change his ſituation 


without much ſtronger proofs of ſuperior 
advantages elſewhere, than he can have at 
preſent. 

Settling upon a plantation in this colony 
ſeems to be of ſuperior benefit to people 
who can pay their freight to America, and 
then have money enough left to buy a ſmall 


plantation, build a houſe, &c.—Alſo to 


thoſe who with a ſum of money from 5001. 
to 20001. would in common huſbandry apply 
it to the greateſt advantage.—Alfo to coun- 


try gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, to whom 
the extreme dearneſs of Britain is very bur- 


thenfome—but to men who will adopt the 
profitable modern improvements of huſ- 
bandry, Britain is more beneficial than 


America,—And to ſuch whoſe fortunes. 
bear a proportion to the luxury of the age, 


England certainly is the firſt country in the 
univerſe, Theſe diſtinctions are never to be 
forgotten ; general aſſertions for or againſt 
any country are always erroneous : nothing 
can be plainer than the fact, that thoſe 


whoſe incomes are too ſmall to maintain 


ads in England, may live in a far ſupe- 
ET 2 rior 


—— — — — - = 
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rior tile in Penſylvania, but with other 
claſſes the contrary is the caſe : every one 
muſt know that in order to reap advantage 
from this circumſtance they muſt quit all 
connections in their native country ; they 
muſt give up both friends and relations, and 
all thoſe endearing circumſtances which 
' renders a native country ſo agreeable.— 
They muſt croſs an immenſe ocean, and fix 
in a new hemiſphere, where the people and 
the climate are equally new: they muſt 
ſubmit to a much hotter ſun than that of 
England, and alſo to greater cold; and 
they muſt run the hazard of being deſtroy- 
ed or wounded by poiſonous ſerpents that 
abound far more than in Britain: in re- 
turn for theſe. circumſtances, they will en-, 
joy the advantages ſpecified above; great 
moſt certainly, but of value only to thoſe 
whoſe fortunes are ſo ſmall that they cannot 
live like their forefathers, whoſe money in 
cheaper times went ſo much farther. When 
a man lives the ridicule and contempt of his 
neighbours, becauſe his mean ciicumſtances 
force him to ſtrict ſrugality, he had better 
fly to vipers and rattle- ſnakes than into the 
company of his neighbours : and when even 
his penury will ſcarce keep him from ſtarving, 
it is of little conſequence to know that the 

in- 
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inhoſpitable clime he lives in is his native 
one: there are a thouſand comforts in a 
competency which may make amends for 
the loſs of ſuch friends as povesty brings. 
And as to crofling an ocean, and living in 
another hemiſphere, they are what are 
done by others even in wealthy fituations 
at home; there is nothing terrible in it to 
people of ſenſe, 


) 
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VIRGINIA and MARYLAND. 


Climate of Virginia and Maryland Soil 
Production. Face the Country. 


HESE two provinces lie between la- 
titude 314 and 40%, being in extent 
about 250 miles from north to ſouth, and 
the ſame breadth from eaſt to weſt, that is 
from the ſea to the Alligany mountains. 
The parallel is the ſame as Morocco, Fez, 
the coaſt of Barbary, Syria, Leſſer Aſia, 
Greece, Sicily, Naples, and the ſouthern 
provinces of Spain, that is perhaps, with- 
out exception, the countries of all the 
world that enjoy the fineſt climate. . 
That of Virginia and Maryland has its 
objections, but is notwithſtanding fine: 
in ſummer the heats would be inſupport- 
able on the coaſt, were it not for the ſea 
breezes which refreſh them greatly. In 
the back country, among the mountains, 
this heat is much leſs violent than in the 
low country; for there they enjoy one of 
the moſt temperate climates in the world: 
the 
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the weather is changeable, and the changes 
are ſudden : in winter, froſts come on with 

very little warning, and after a warm day 
and in ſummer the tempeſts of thunder 
and lightning are extremely violent and 


ſudden, but do no more harm than in much 


more temperate climates. Their rains at 
certain ſeaſons of the year are very heavy, 


but not of long duration, and the froſts of 
winter are ſooner : in general, throughout | 


the year the ſky is clear, and the air is pure 
and wholeſome. 
The ſoil of the country varies much; 


all the ſea coaſt, for above one hundred 
miles, is a low, flat, ſandy beach, ſo low, 
that the country is not deſcried from on 


ſhip- board till you are in the rivers, out of 


which the trees ſeem to riſe : the low lands 


on the banks of them are a rich, black 


mould, more than a foot deep, of a ferti- 


lity exceeding every thing in Penſylvania 
or to the northward :* the higher lands are 
ſandy, but not therefore barren or of little 
value; there is a moiſture in it that is ſuf- 
_ ficient even for tobacco, which will do on 
the moſt luxuriant ſoils in the world. When 
vou pet from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coaſt, the country 


| riſes, and increaſes 1 in inequality for another 
ES hundred 


* 

u 
| 
| 
* 
[ 
14 
20 
5 
| 
. 
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hundred miles, till you come to the Alli- 
gany mountains. This line of country is 


fat ſuperior to the coalt i in climate, healthi- 
neſs, and agreeableneſs, and in geberal the 


ſoil much exceeds it *. 5 
The products of Virginia and Maryland 


differ conſiderably from thoſe of Penſylva- 
nia, from their nearer neighbourhood to 
the ſun. As to timber and wood, they 
have all the forts that are found upon the 
continent: many ſorts of oaks, cedars, 
firs, . elm. aſh, and wallnut; ſome 


* The whole ſea coaſt of North Auterien, ſays Di: 
Mitchell, from the bay of New York to the gulph of 
Mexico is a low, flat, ſandy beach; the ſoil for a great 
diſtance from it is ſandy and barren, the climate is very 
rainy, and as thefe rains have no drains from the land, 
but ſtagnate all over a low flat country, they form in- 
numerable ſwamps and marſhes, which render it very. 
unhealthful. It is a common opinion, that all this part 
of the continent, which ſtretches into the ocean at a 
confiderable diſtance from the reſt, has been recovered: 
from the ſea, and that it is nothing but a drained marſh. 
or ſand bank, which indeed it very much reſembles, 
and in nothing more than its pernicious influence on 
mankind. Accordingly in all this ſpace nothing is to 
be found either on the ſurface or in the bowels of the 
earth, but beds of ſea ſhells, in place of ſtones, metals, 
a1d other minerals, and the earth is as barren in theſe 
as in other productions.“ Preſent State, p. 184. This 
is in general true of the coaſt, but the ſame writer ac 
Knowledges all the merit of the back country. IE 

of 
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of their oaks ate ſaid to meaſure two feet 


ſquare and ſixty feet in height. They 
have alſo beech, poplar, hazel, beſides ſaſ- 
ſafras, ſarſaparilla, and other dying woods. 
The unſettled country is all a foreſt of theſe 


trees, without underwood, and not ſtand- 
ing ſo cloſe but they may any where be 


rode through. Near the coaſt the low 
lands are all ſwamps, from which grow 
cedars, pines, and cypreſſes. This plenty 
of wood is of great advantage here, as in all 
the colonies more to the north, in afford- 


ing lumber for the Weſt Indies, which 


forms a conſiderable article in the experts 
of the province. 


As to fruit trees, they have. all th 


which are known to us in Europe or Pen- 
ſylvania; particularly apples, pears, cher- 


ries, quinces, plums, grapes, peaches, and 


nectarines, in the ſame plenty as in Penſyl- 


vania, ſo as to be applied to the ſame uſe 


of feeding hogs as there. All other fruits 


are produced here, as may eum the climate 


be ſuppoſed 


Beſides tobacco, which is the ſtaple of 
theſe colonies, and of which I ſhall ſpeak. 


more by-and-by, wheat and all our other 


kinds of grain and pulſe thrive here equal- 
ly, if not in a ſuperior degree, to any of 


Our 


ng = 
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our other colonies; a circumſtance in 
which the country reſembles thoſe in the 
| ſame parallel in Europe and Africa, Sici- 
ly, Spain, and Barbary, which produce the 
beſt wheat that is known in the world; 
and in theſe articles of common huſbandry 
the planters have increaſed much more than 
in tobacco, for reaſons which I * ex- 
plain hereafter. 
No part of America, or indeed of the 

world, boaſts more plentiful or more ge- 
neral production of all ſorts of garden ve- 
getables ; and in a ſtate of excellence that 
is proportioned to the heat of the climate. 
The fame remark may alſo be made of 
| their fiſh and fowl; having every ſort that 

is found in Penſylvania, with others that 

are peculiar to the country; being in all 
reſpects of food as plentiful as wy territory 
in the world. 

The face of the country varies in different 
parts of the provinces: for about one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty miles from 
the ſea it is generally low and flat, much 
ſpread: with marſhes and ſwamps: theſe in 
Carolina are applied to the culture of rice, 
but Virginia and Maryland are not hot e- 
nough for that production, which by the 


pack is a proof how much better their cli- 
mate 


: * 
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mate is. This part of the country is in- 
terſected with immenſe rivers and bays of 


the ſea, ſo as to afford a greater inland na- 
vigation than is known in any other coun- 
try in the world. As the land recedes 
from the coaſt it gradually riſes, until at 
the diſtance above-mentioned it begins to 
grow hilly, which in as many miles more 
ends in the Alligany mountains. In all 
this part of the provinces, the face of the 
country is as beautiful as can well be ima- 
gined : there are not many level tracts, 
and thoſe are rich meadows, not ſwamps or 
marſhes. In the vales ſtreams of clear wa- 


ter are every where to be found, and even 


navigable rivers enter among the moun- 
tains: the hills hang to the eye in a great 
variety of forms, and ſpread with foreſts 
that give. an amazing magnificence to the 
ſcenery. Spots are here frequently found, 


that poſſeſs every pictureſque beauty which 


in England our nobility. are fo emulous to 
create in their parks; and all this' back 
country poſſeſſes a climate free from the 
extreme heats which oppreſs the inhabi- 
tants of the coaſt. At the ſame time: that 
it enjoys ſo many advantages of health and 
agteeableneſs, it is likewiſe fertile in an 
N degree, and in 2 parts of it capable 

of 


r 
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f producin g fine crops of tobacco, to 


which it is in moſt parts applied, where na- 
vigation is at a convenient diſtance. From 


all theſe circumſtances it is evident, that no 
t of our American colonies is more de- 


krable! in moſt reſpegs, 


ROAST OT: 


Deſeription of tobacco—The culture—Re- 
' marks—PFull account of a plantation. 


nds plant is cultivated in all parts of 


North America, from Quebec to 


| e and even the Weſt Indies; but, 


except in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, they plant no more than for pri- 
vate uſe, making it an object of exporta- 
tion only in theſe provinces, where it is of 
ſuch immenſe conſequence. | 

It was planted in large quantities by the 


* Indians, when we firſt came to America, 
and its uſe from them brought into Eu- 


rope; but what their method of culture 
was is now no longer known, as they plant 


none, but buy what they want of the 


3 
To- 
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Tobacco is raiſed from the ſeed, which 


is ſown in ſpring upon a bed of rich mould; 
when about the height of four or five in- 
ches, the planter takes the opportunity of 
rainy weather to tranſplant them. The 
ground which is prepared to receive it, is, 


if it can be got, a rich black mould; freſh 


woodlands are beſt : ſometimes it is ſo badly 


cleared from the ſtumps of trees, that they 


cannot give it any ploughings ; but in old 


cultivated lands they plough it ſeveral 
times, and ſpread on it what manure they 
can raiſe. The negroes then hill it; that 
is, with hoes and ſhovels: they form bil- 
locks, which lie in the manner of Indian 
corn, only they are larger, and more care 
fully raked up: the hills are made in 
ſquares, from fix to nine feet diſtance, ac- 
cording to the land; the richer it is the 


further they are put aſunder, as the plants 
grow higher, and ſpread proportionably. 


The plants in about a month are a foot 
high, when they prune and top them; 
operations, in which they ſeem to be very 


wild, and to execute them upon no ratio- 


J 1 


nal principles; experiments are much want- 


ing on theſe points, for the planters never 


go out of * beaten road, but do juſt as 


their 


— ———— —ää—ᷣ— —U——:=. —— — — —— 
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their fathers did, reſembling therein the 
Britiſh, farmers their.brethren, They prune. 
off all the bottom leaves, leaving only ſeven; 
or eight on a ſtalk, thinking that ſuchjas 
they leave will be the, larger, which is | 
contrary, to nature in every inftanceithro's, 
out all vegetation. In ſix weeks more the 
tobacco is at its full growth, then-, 
from four and a half 10 ſeyen feet high * 
during all this time, the pegroes are em-, 
ployed twice a week i in; pruning off the 
ſyckers.. clearing the hillocks from, weeds, , 
and. attending to the, worms, which, MTS 
| Sina enam fe the pin f when, the tor 
| bacto changes its colour, tuning brown, it 
is ripe, FRY than cut it down, and lay 
it cloſe. in heaps. in the field iq ſweat one 
night: the next day they are carried in 
* bunches by the negroes to a building, called. 
the tobacca bouſe, where every plant is chung. 
up ſeparate to dry, which, takes a, month 
ot five. weeks z this bouſe exoluges, the 
rain, but is deſigned for the admiſſiom of, 
as much air as Poffible. They are then 
laid cloſe in heaps. in the tobacco houſes 4 
for a week or 2. fortnight. to ſweat again 
after which it is ſorted, and packed n 
1 z all the operations,. 5 ans 
5 "Ft auf beg un SVN v 
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plants ate dried, muſt be done in moiſt or 
WH ray which prevenrs les crumbling. 

There are among” many inferior di ſtine - 
tons of forts" to generally attended to, 
Orvendhe, and Feet "Shred the latter is 
of the Koen flavour, and moſt valued; 
growing chiefly in the Tower parts of Vit- 
gitſs, viz. on James river, and York river, 
and Tikewife on the Rappanhannock, and 
the ſouth fide of the Potomack: the Oro- 
onoks' is principally in ufe on Cheſepeak 
ay, and the back ſettlements on all the 
| Ii is ſtrong and hot; the principal 
market for it are Germany and the 
North. 4 | 
One of the greateſt adyantages tends 
fog, the culture of tobacco, js the quick, 


and certain method of ſale. This 
was effected by the inſpection law, which 
took place in Vie rginia im the yeat 1730, 
but not in Maryfand till 1748. The plan- 
ter, by virtue of this, may go to any place 
and ſell his tobacco, without carrying a 
a ſatniple of it along with him, and the 
merchant may buy it, though lying a hun- 
dred miles, or at any diſtance from his 
ſtore, and yet be morally ſure both with 
reſpect to quantity and quality. For this 
Vor. I. Q pur- 
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purpoſe, upon all the rivers and bays of 
both provinces, at the diſtance. of about” 
twelve or fourteen miles from each other,. 
are erected warehouſes, to which all the 
tobacco in the country muſt, be brought... 
and there lodged, before the. planters can 
offer it to ſale; and inſpectors are appoint- 
ed to examine all the tobacco brought in, 
receive ſuch as is good and merchantable, 
dondemn and burn what appears damnified 
or inſufficient. The greateſt, part of the 
tobacco is aste or put up into hogſheads 

by the planters themlelyes, before it is 
carried to the warehouſes. Each hogſhead. 
by an act of aſſembly, muſt be ggolb. neat, 
or upwards; ſome of them weigh 14 cwt · 
and even 18 ct. and the heavier they are 
the merchants like them the better; be- 
cauſe four hogſheads, ane er their 
the . fame. freight, — inſpectors give 
notes of receipt for the tobacco, and the 
merchants take them in payment for their 
goods, paſſing current indeed over the 
whole colonies; a moſt admirable invention, 
which operates ſo greatly, that in e 
they have no paper Farne *. 


— — 


* Mair's Book leeping, p-. 333+, 
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The merchants generally purchaſe the 
tobacco in the'eountry, by ſending perſons 
to open fores* for them] that is, ware- 
hoaſes in which they lay in great aſſort- 
ment of Beitiſh commodiries and manu- 
factures, to theſe,” as\ts ſhops, the planters 
reſort and gipþiy emed what 
they want, paying; in inſpection receipts, 
or taking on credit according to What will 
be given them); and 48 they are in general | 
a very Iixuriobsſet of people; they buy tos 
much upon credit; the conſequence” of 
which is, their getting in debt tothe Lon- 
don merehants, who take mortgages on 
their plantations; ruinbus enough, with the 
uſury*6f eight per cent. But this is ap- 
parently the effect of their improdence in 
living pon ust eh ry egen, 

Neſpecting the product of tobacco, Ahey 
know, very Ittle of it themſelves by the 
acre; is they never calculate in that man- 
ner, b and not many tobacco grounds were 
eret Meaſbred : all theft ideas run in the 
the proportion pet wotking hand. Some 
are hired labourers; bot in general they ate 
negrog llaves; and the product, from the 
beſt information I bave gained, varies from 
. and a half to three and: an 
| Qa a half 


5 Y ; 
14 
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half per head. The hogſhead uſed to be 
of the value of 51. but of late years it is 81. 
The variation is therefore from 121. to 281. 
per head, according to the goodneſs of the 
lands and other circumſtances. But the 
planters, none of them depend on tobacco 
alone, and this is more and more the caſe 
fince corn has yielded a high price, and 
fince their grounds have begun to be worn 
out. They all raiſe corn and provifions 
enough to ſupport the family and planta- 
tion, beſides exporting conſiderable quan- 
tities j no wheat in the world exceeds in 
quality that of Virginia and Maryland. 
Lumber they alſo fend largely to the Weft 
Indies. The whole culture of robaCco i i9 
over in the ſummer months; in the winter 
the negroes are employed in fawing and 
cutting timber, tbreſhing corn, clearing 
new land, and preparing for tobacco: ſo 
that it is plain, they make a product | b wa 
head, beſides that of tobacco. 
Suppoſe each negroe makes two hogs- 
heads of tobacco, or 161. and 41: in-corn, 
proviſions, and lumber, beſides ſupporting 
the plantation, this is a moderate ſuppoſi- 
tion; and if true, the planter's profit may 
be cafily calculated': the negroe cofts him 
50 * 
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50 I. his cloathing, tools, and ſundries, 
31. in this caſe, the expence of the ſlave is 
only the intereſt of his coſt, 21. 10s. and 
the total only makes 51. 10 a year. To 
this we muſt add the intereſt of the plan- 
ter's capital, province taxes, &. which will 
make ſome addition, perhaps thirty or forty 
ſhillings per head more, there will then re-- 
main 121. 108. a head profit to the planter ; 
which is more than cent. per cent. profit : # 
but this being a point of conſiderable im- 
portaries. ſhall be further examined. 
There is no plant in the world that re- 
quires. richer land, or more manure than 
tobacco; it will grow on poorer ſoils, but 
not to yield crops that are ſufficiently pro- 
fitable to pay the expences of Negroes, &c. 
The land they found to anſwer beſt is freſh 
woodlands, where many ages have formed 
a ftratum of rich black mould. Such land 
will, after clearing, bear tobacco many 
years, without any change, prove more 
profitable to the planter than the power of 
dung can do on worſe lands: this makes 
the tobacco planters more folicitous for 
new land than any other people in Ameri- 
ca, they wanting it much more. Many 
of them have very handſome houſes, gar- 


* 3 dens, 


nue ſo as long as::gdod-land: is to be had 
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gens, and improvements about them, which 


fixes them to one ſpot id hut others, When 
they have exhauſted their grounds, Will 
ſell them to new ſettlers: ſor corn-fields, 
and move backwards with their negtroes, 
cattle and tools, to take up freſlx land for 
tobacco; this is common, and williconti- 


upon navigable riverss this is the ſyſtem 


of: buſineſs which made ſome, ſo long ago 


as 1750, move over the Allegany moun- 
tains, and ſettle not far from the Obio, 


where their tobacco was: to be carried by 


land ſome diſtance; which is a heavy but 
then on ſo bulky a co modity, but an- 


ſwered / by the ſupetion erops they gained 2: 


the French eneroachments drove theſt peo 
ple all back again; but upon the peace, 
many more went, anch the inumbed in- 
creaſing, became the oc ,,,j af the new. 
colony Which has been ſettled in that 
country). 10 iin 0 blnow rio 

A very confidetaille traQ-of-land-58inae! 
ceſlary ſor a tobacco plantation ; figt,» that; 


the ꝑlanter may have a ſure praſpect af in- 
creaſing his culture on freſh land; ſeeondly; 
that the lumber may be a winter emplay- 
ment for his ſlaves, and afford caſks fox 


his 
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nis crops. Thirdly y, that he may be able 
1 keep vaſt ſtocks of cattle for raiſing pro- 
viſions in plenty, by ranging in the woods; Z 
and where the lands are not freſh, the ne- 
ceſſity is yet greater, as they muſt yield 
much manure for repleniſhing the worn- 
out fields. This want of land is ſuch, that 
they reckon a planter ſhould have 50 acres 
of land for every working hand ; with leſs 
than this they will find themſelves diſ- 
trefſed for want of room. | 
But I muſt obſerve, that great improve- 
ments might be made in the culture of this 
crop: the attention of the planters is to 


| keep their negroes employed on the plants 


and the ſmall ſpace that the hillocks oc- 
cupy, being very apt to neglect the inter- 
vals ; the expence of hoeing them is con- 
ſiderable, and conſequently they are apt to 
be remiſs in this work. Here they ought 
to ſubſtitute the horſe-hoeing management, 
which would coſt much leſs, and be an 
hundred times more effectual. The roots 
of the tobacco are powerful; they ſpread 
far beyond the hillocks, which ought to 
convince the planters that they ſhould feed 
them there by good culture, but this is 
little conſidered. A few, men once got 


Q4 into 
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2849: hel plc ofoa ploughs, ahep inyented in 
the back, parts, of Virgioia,: ſot opening a 
3:gnch. in the interyals; tockill weeds, Jopſen 
the earth, and carry, the. Water of haſty 
Laing off , but, from the gareleſſneſs of. ſer- 
Napts, che ſcheme game to dothiyg. though 
KP romiled better adeas;in f uture. gene 2013 
l would propoſe to them the uſe of ſach 
3 machine as in Kent is applied to culti- 
yating be intervals al, che bop. fund. 
puhich conliſts of. ſeveral. flat triangular 
ſhares; which work near each other, being 
let imo a beaſy from, which, it is dran! 
they call it, if J miſtake not, a nidget; 
dead dean uke hiflock, for the ne 
riſhment of the 100 te bye Machine made 
bp8n the principles of that I have juſt men⸗ 
2 ; 300 Nod gut elegant any so 
lebe but upgſt ah, improyed.conftruttion; 
n One of ths Leatt eifel Beger berg 
5 4 dfaft of one, Which, with & Hitdl/ Ale 
zergtion for breadth, would de admirably 


Prone p zrpoſe, Would the planters enter 
Inte. 


- 


e ideas, they would ſoon 6nd their 


Fpfate ens an the lags ting det ri 
rodyQs Jogrealed., As golkore, vpon 
the Tollian | em, Would, 1 impfone the 
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intervals, as to prepare them for the plant 


ia die following year, and rhey 'would not 


ſo ſobn come to the ed of Weit 
luna being exhauſted. 

Let us calculate who the culture of to- 
Fe would coſt pet acre, if labour was 
the ſame Priest as 0 marie this 1 not 
difficult to do. | It 


44335 - p e 1 d. 
foming, ot ration * Gadd 1 

ek, and peer L PF 4 0 6 
0 6 

2 


Tha pinghing of the plantation, 1441 7 * 


Mos ring out the Tpaces for the pilecke, 0 N 
and marking them 4 5 — A 1 RE. ; 
yg wich, bogs and 4 2 6 
lanting, 0 1 2 
Topping Yadprinigihcg Saut ee 1 
Sackkarre e acre, F 50 


7 uning ten | times more, at. 38. 6d. an rated 1 15 d 
N ten times, at 28. W. 8 


1 
thg tlie hilloche 1er. times during we 14 
ee pit i. 2 10 
e intervals ſuppoſ e once, 


„ 6 0 

304 &.,$.0 

Curing down, and laying into heaps, - 2 0 

Fee tobacco · houſe, and hanging up, o 8 13 
e 15 0 laying i ja n „ 

— o 2 6 

— 1 o 3 6 

19319 2101 e y v E 959 1 8 

1290 bun Aga 1 01 — —— 


Suppoſe a man earns, on eee 18. 4d. 
a de, the year round, it amounts in à year 


to 20l. 188. At 61. 18. f d. an acre, there- 


fore he would be able to cultivate ſumo- 
thing 
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thing better than z . The ſame propor- 
tion tebabiy das for the negroes, for as 
their annual expence is only 7 or 81. a 
2 the ſeparate charges per acre would 
be proportioned, and the quantity of land 

to de managed by one hand the ſame: this 
calculation is upon ſuppoſition that the 
ground is freſh, and requires no manure; 
;f that is to. be carried on, the account 
wonld” be different; and perhaps three 
acres would prove the quantity. The pro- 
duct we found, was from one hogſhead and ö 
half to three, and an half per working 
hand, or from 12 to 281. Tbe average is 
about two hhds. or 16 l. hich divided by 
three, the number of actes, gives the pro- 
duce per acre of ;1. 6s. 8d. When tobacco 
is at 8l. a hhd. according to the rate of la- 
bour in the dear, parts of England, it coſts 
more than this in mere labour to cultivate, 
which ſhews, if any thing can ew it, how 
much cheaper the labour of negroes is, 
being certainly as about three to one," 
Having aſcertained theſe points as nearly 

as Tam able, I ſhall in the next place cal- 
culate the ſetiling a tobacco plantation- I 
am ſorry Icannot give a. real account, but 
though I applied to many for it, It f is: What” 
Foould not procure z from the/fimilar ac 
2 B24 2 ann 
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counts before given in other colonies, 1 
ſnall be able to come near the truth. I 


ſhall ſappoſe the nr from Eng · 
land as in former caſes. 31505 1 8711 AGF? 


Freight and cpentrb f two perſons from pino0gorg” 
Lond on i 0 bon 3 nern g. 92 b 4 80% | 
Ditto, of two. others. F 28 


20 negro at 50 l. 408 C4 0 0 N | 20 er 00 


Tes dm roman per ban af} 11] «6 100 


An overſeer - En of o+ %; 40 
Patent fees and expences on e ah 2000 acres, 40 
Houſe, „ „ Too” 
Offices, and wbaceo-houſe, | Sr nyo blue 398: 
urnitnre, | - 8 
Implemkiſts of cukure; - eignen, UTE 5 
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Arms, ammunition, and undttes, 5 7 3 
Expedies of negroes, = deut e 


Extra Ne ibn 0 f 0 Self wei e 
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Is irre- de 118010 © 
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houſerkeeping 60 l. might be NE 
is expended in ire ren from, the 
8 The receipt .woul then be 
34514 and the intereſti4s, per Sent, The 
a * the. ſum the; planter might; an- 
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nually lay out in negroes and other la- 
bour: here lies his great advantages, if be 


chooſes to make uſe: of them ; for h 
land plenty, and able at iy time tc ge 
more, ihe money he lays out in —— 
the ſmall additions of tools &: is Pehck 
ed at compound intereſt, ar, the g be 
makes per cent. by his negroes. 

che negro (which is much more dn truth 
with goed management) arido-atretvdant 
charges caſts him 8 J. a year, the produce 
is 20 J. and all other contingent charges 


would not reduce it ſo fat but the profit 
would be immenſe, and ſoon accutpulate 


into conſiderable fortun Aae cn . b {bs ya 
O the other hand it is fad. fortunes 
are tately made by tobacco platifers; und 
that it is mueh more common to fee their 
eſtates ent out by mortgages ; bit id 
proves nothing; it GCcfarves, however, a 
due examination. bogig, „oναi, Aonou ad bla 
The tobacco planters live more like 
corntry gentlemen of fortune than any o- 
ther fettlers in America; all öf them Are 
ſptead' about the'country,” their Jabbur rl 
ing moſtly by faves,” who are left ser 
Sers 5 and the milled hve ia oP 
lation with bneanothe?'iti' buildings, (many 
of their houſes would make no flight figure 


in 
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in; the Engliſh counties) furniture, wines, 
refs, diverſions. &c. and this te ſuchoa 
tbat it is rather amazing they 
mould be able to go on with their planta- 
tions at all, than they ſhould not make 
additions to them: ſuch a country life as 
they lead, in the midſt of a profuſion of 
rural {ports and diverſions, with little to 
do themſelves, and in a climate that ſeemt 
$0,create- rather than check pleaſure, muſt 
almoſt. I naturally have a ſtrong effect in 
bringing them to be juſt ſuch planters, as 
foxhunters in England make farmers. To 
live. within compaſs, and to lay out their 
ſavings in an annual addition to their cul- 
ture, requires in the conduct a fixed and 
ſettled economy, and a firm determina- 
tion not to depart from it, at! leaſt till a 
handſome fortune was made. This Would 
not be Jong. as a ſlight calculation will 
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to grow rich as ſoon as poſſible; or he may 
ſtop, and at the ſame time that he ſpends: 
3001. a year in manufactures, and de von 
luxuries, may lay up 7291: 158. a year: 
or elſe he may here begin a a ſecond ſyſtem 


of increaſe ;-taking the annual ſum of 7291. 


for. the; foundation in the manner before 
explained, which would ſoon accumulate 
into a great income. 

Fo all accounts of that ſort, there may 
be many objections made, in all countries, 
and in all' branches of culture — and it 
would be the ſame if the account had been 


actually realized by a planter; but ſlight 


variations ſhould not be attended to: and 
the: greatneſs of this profit will admit of 
deductions, according to more accurate 
ideas, and yet the remainder be far more 
than ſufficient to prove that the poverty of 
the-planters is not neceſſary to their condi- 
tion, but merely owing to their extravagant 
way of living. In moſt articles of life, a 
great Virginia planter makes a greater 
ſhow, and. lives more luxuriouſly than a 
country gentleman in England, on an eſtate. 
of three or. four thouſand pounds a year. 
The great object I labour to prove, is, that 
this branch of agriculture, under its pre- 
ſent circumſtances, of, price. of negroes, 

and 


* 
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and price of product, is ſuch as will admit 
of great profit to the capability of making 
a conſiderable fortune; and this advan tage 


to be gained while the planter ſhall live in 


the midſt of all the conveniencies of life, 
and moſt of its agreeableneſs 


J muſt own I am very ſolicitous to have 


this point well underſtood, for upon it 
much of this country's intereſt depends. 
Tobacco is one of the moſt valuable com- 
modities that is produced by our colonies, 
perhaps the moſt ſo; and therefore the great 
advantages of ſelling in theſe parts ſhould' 
be well known. Settlers are always going 
to America, but thoſe who go to the north 
of theſe provinces can raiſe no commodi- 
ties that are of conſequence to Britain: all 
the corn and proviſions that the Welt In- 
dies wants, can be more than raiſed in the 
tracts from New Vork to Florida; and 
lumber is had in plenty in the ſouthern 
ones, as well as in the northern; new ſet- 
tlers, therefore, going to colonies that 
have not a ſtaple, is going where they can 
be of little uſe to Britain, and their making 
a choice ſo diſadvantageous to the mother- 
country, can only ariſe from a want of 


knowledge of the real ſtate and improve- 


ments of the tobacco colonies; ſince in the 
| K 2. ; back 
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back parts of theſe they will find that 
healthy and agreeable country which at- 
tracts them in Penſylvania; as to the more 
ſouthern colonies we are not to expect 
many to go to them, becauſe the heat is 
too great to be agreeable to Britiſh conſti- 


tutions. Since, therefore, tobacco culture 
is that which ſuits the central country, 
which is free from the intenſe cold of the. 


northern colonies, and the oppreflive heats 
of the ſouthern ones, and at the ſame time 
is in poſſeſſion of a ſtaple highly valuable 
to Britain, and profitable to cultivate, they 
are neceſſarily the country which ſhould be 


ſo well known as to induce ſettlers to make 


it their choice. The poverty of the plan- | 
ters here, many of them at leaſt, is much 
talked off, and from thence there has ariſen 


a notion that their huſhandry is not pro- 


fitable; this falſe idea I have endeavoured. 
to obviate, and to ſhew that the cauſe of 
it has little or no reference to their cul- 
ture, but to the general luxury, and ex- 
travagant way of living which obtains a- 


mong the planters—a circumſtance which 


ought rather to occaſion a contrary con- 
cluſion ;—a ſuppoſition that their agricul- 
ture was very valuable; for men without 


ſome r.ch article of n cannot affora, 
| even 
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even with the aſſiſtance of credit, to live 
in ſuch a manner: it muſt be upon the 
face of it a profitable culture, that will 
ſupport ſuch luxury, and pay eight per 
cent.-intereſt on their debts. What com- 
mon culture in Europe will do this ? 

The obſervation I made on fettlements 
in Penſylvania, are applicable in the pre- 
ſeat inſtance, It is not ſo much the profit 
which the farmer makes on his land, as 
the ability he has of extending his cul- 
ture, in proportion to the money he makes. 
This cannot be done in Britain, nor in any 
cultivated country, but is the glory of 
America. If a man makes twenty per 
cent. on his agriculture in England, and 
lays by 5001, a year; he can get only four 
or five per cent. for that ſaving of 500 l. he 
cannot lay it out in an increaſe of culture. 
But let him do the ſame in America, and 
he is able every year to increaſe his huſban- 
dry in whatever proportion his money will 
allow: this is making compound intereſt 
of his ſavings, and will, under a thouſand 
diſadvantages, accumulate preſently into a 
conſiderable fortune, in compariſon with 
the ſum the planter firſt began with. This 
is a point which ſhould never be forgotten, 
and in which conſifts the great ſuperiority 
| | 8 17 by 
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of America. It is not ſufficiently conſi- 
dered by thoſe who decry the profit of the 
Virginia \ planters, becauſe they are not 
rich. They enjoy advantages which would 
make any ſet of men rich ; but if inſtead of 
applying their money to making ule of 
thoſe advantages, he ſpends it in temporal 
enjoyments of living, dreſs, and equipage, 
he, nor the by-ſtander cannot, with any 
degree of propriety, charge that to the 
agriculture of the province, which is in 
fact owing to the private exp of indi- 
viduals. 

Before I quit theſe obſervations on this 
part of the huſbandry of Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, I ſhould remark, that to make 
a due profit on tobacco, a man ſhould 
be able to begin with twenty Qlaves at leaſt ; 
becauſe ſo many will pay for an overſeer : 
none, or at leaſt very few, can be kept 
without an overſcer, and if fewer than 
twenty be the number, the expence of the 
overſeer will be too high; for they are ſel- 
dom to be gained under 25 J. a year, and 
generally from 30 to 30 l. But it does not 
follow from hence, that ſettlers are pre- 
cluded from theſe colonies, who cannot. 
buy twenty negroes ; every day's experience 
tells us the contrary of this; the only 

differ- 
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difference is, that they begin in ſmall ; and 
either have no flaves at all, or no more 
than what they will ſubmit to take care 
of themſelves; in this cafe, they may 
begin with only one or two, and make 
a profit proportioned to that of the great- 
er number, without the expence of an 
overſeer. This is exactly fimilar to che 
conduct of Engliſh huſbandry; a great 
farmer will employ a bailiff at the ex- 
pence of 40 or 601. a year; but this is 
far enough from preventing others from 
farming, who occupy no more than they 
can cultivate with their own hands, or with 
the aſſiſtance . of only one man. Settlers 
of all kinds fix in theſe colonies, with ad- 
vantages as great, if not greater, than any 
others. The culture of corn and other 
proviſions, is as profitable here as any where 
_ elſe; and plantations are every day left by 
tobacco-planters, who quit and ſell them at 
low prices, in order to retire backwards for 
freſh land, to cultivate tobacco to advan- 
tage ; befides which, the new country is 
to be had here, equally with any other pro= 

vince, and upon terms as advantageous. 
It is. no ſlight benefit to be able to mix 
tobacco-planting with common huſbandry'; 
R 4 this 
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this is as eaſily done as can be wiſhed, 


and is indeed the practice of the greateſt 
planters. A man may be a farmer for 
corn and proviſions, and yet employ a few 
hands on tobacco, according as his land 
or manure will allow him. This makes a 
ſmall buſineſs very profitable, and at the 


| ſame time eaſy to be attained, nor is any 
thing more common throughout both Ma- 


ryland and Virginia. 
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CRAP. XV: 


Obſervations on the waſte lands of Great Bri- 

lain Not applicable to the ſame profit as 
. thoſe of Virginia—Reafons— Are ſuperior 
in the bands of their ner. Remarks. 


IAM ſenſible that an objection may be 
made to the preceding recommenda- 
tions of ſettling in Virginia, &c. upon the 
principles of the ſuperior, or at leaſt equal 
advantages of ſettling on the waſte lands 
of Britain; the great benefit of the Ame- 
rican waſtes is the capability of enlarging 
the huſbandry at pleaſure proportioned to 
the money which the farmer has annually 
to lay out: agriculture in the cultivated 
parts of Britain has nothing equal to this 
advantage, but the identical circumſtance 
is to be found in the moors and other 
waſtes of Britain; this therefore is a caſe 
in direct oppoſition to that of the colonies, 
and conſequently deſerves examination 

here. | | | 
In the plantations every man, however 
low his condition and rank in life, can ob- 
tain on demand, and paying the ſettled 
| | fees, 
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fees, whatever land he pleaſes, provided 


he engages to ſettle on it in ten years a 


certain number of white perſons ; and 
when he has got his grant, it is a freehold 
io him and his poſterity for ever. In this 
circumſtance nothing can be more dif- 
ferent, or in more direct oppoſition than 
the two caſes. The waſtes in Britain are 
all private property, generally belonging 
to men of fortune, who, ſo far from be- 
ing ready to make preſents of them to 
whoever demands them, will ſcarce be pre- 
vailed on to let them on long leaſes: but 
ſuppoſe they gave leaſes at a trifling rent, 
they would not build and encloſe them, 
and that is too great an expence here for a 
new ſettler, who could build a handſome 
houſe in Virginia for leſs than a beggarly 


cottage would coft in England. Thus 


therefore there are many eſſential reaſons 
ſor mens preferring the wilds of America 


to the waſtes of Britain, in relation to the 


ſtate of the land; and the eaſe and plenty 
of living makes another object highly ad- 
vantageous in Virginia, but by no means 

ſo in Britain. | 
The pleaſures of being a land owner are 
ſo great, and in America the real advan- 
tages ſo numerous, that it is not to be 
wondered 
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wondered at, that men are ſo eager to en- 
joy, that they croſs the Atlantic ocean in 
order to poſſeſs them; nor is it judicious to 
draw compariſoas between our Britiſh 
waſtes and theſe, between which there is 
no analogy in thoſe effential circumſtances 
that are the foundation of the great popu- 
lation of America; and at the ſame time 
that this is the caſe with our waſte lands, 


it is the ſame with our cultivated ones 


which are equally different. 

It is true that many of the good farmers 
in Britain will make more per cent. for 
their money than is done in America; but 
this ſingly is not the enquiry : in all the 
articles of living while the money is made, 
the ſtate of the farmer and planter is very 
different: the one lives penuriouſly and 


with difficulty, the other on compariſon 


riots in plenty; the pooreſt villager in 
ſome of our colonies lives better than a 


farmer of 2001. a year in Britain, that is 


frugal enough to ſave money. Beſides this 
what a difference there is between living 
in one caſe on their own freehold, and in 
the other on the grounds of a landlord! 
But the great point is the advantageous 
diſpoſition of the ſavings or other money 
which a Virginia planter can apply annu- 

ally 
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ally to an increaſe of culture ; this is a 


point deſerving the higheſt attention. 


At the ſame time that I have been fo 
clear in ſtating the ſuperiority of Virginia 
in theſe caſes, I muſt form an exception 
which is that of the landlords farming their 
own waſtes in Britain: in this caſe they 
enter at once into moſt of the advantages 
of America, and with a power of making 
yet greater profit ; for they may improve 
them in any quantities, and by building 
farm-houſes, let them in farms very ſoon 
after the breaking up, in which rotation 
they will make a profit of many more per 
cent. than is commonly made any where in 
America; eſpecially if he proceeds in the 
work of improvement upon the plan of 
taking in land enough to form a farm e- 
very year, and to let one every year. In 
this manner from 31471. capital, 62,0661. 
may be made in eleven years on moors *. 
From 95581. capital, 142,2941. may be 
made in eight years 1. From 17811. the 
loweſt ſum that can be thus employed, 
12,0001. may be made in fifteen years 4. 
This writer ſeems to think ſuch a with 
5b be as well executed by a renter as 


— 3 


* So ſtated i in the ens Lett. Vol. II. p· 189. 
1 p. r. 203. 


by 
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by a landlord : but this does not by any | 

means appear; for the latter I think the | 
reaſoning clear, but not for the former, K 
ſince difficulties, may be fund at ſetting i 
out, in procuring the land; it is not every 
landlord would let his waſtes on /ong leaſes, 
at rents 4 enough. Other ſorts of waſtes 
are calculated in the ſame book to . an 

equal and ſuperior profit. . 

This immenſe profit to be made by im 
proving. Britiſh waſtes turns on the very 
circumſtance which makes huſbandry ſo. 
advantageous in America ; the plenty of b 
land enabling the farmer to extend him- | 
ſelf annually: this is the great object that 
will be found uniformly profitable through 
every part of the world; and as waſtes in 
Britain are plentiful enough, there is 'no 
reaſon for general aſſertions, that land is 
plentiful in America but dear in Britain, 
ſince it is plain this is applicable only to 
thoſe who want to buy or hire, but to thoſe | 
who are already the poſſeſſors, many have 
in Britain as much as they could have in 
America, and far more than they know. 
what to do with. 

Before I conclude this chapter 1 ſhall 
remark, that the quick population of the 
American waſtes, and the deſolate ſtate of 

the 
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the Britiſh ones, form a contraſt which 
deſerve attention in the legiſlature of this 
iſtand'; I have ſhewn that the reaſon of 
one country peopling and improving ſo 
quick, and the other being quite at a 
ſtand, is lands being given away in Ame- 


rica, or next to it, and not to be had at 


all in Britain; for very few will be in- 
duced to ſell land abſolutely waſte, the 
price it brings being too ſmall, and vanity 
of poſſeſſing many acres (however wild)' 
great in every one. Thus there being 
plenty of land in Britain as waſte” as that 
of America, is no object, unleſs thoſe who 
are deſirous of poſſefling it it in the latter 


__ contitry could get it equally rt in the 


former one. 
But as the improvement of the waſtes 


of a kingdom is ever an object of the high-' 
eſt' conſequence, particularly to ax rd 
the legiſlature might eaſily deviſe a method 
if not to cure the whole evil, at leaſt to do 
much good: and this would be to appoint” 
an office to buy up all the waſte land that 
accidentally came to market in the three 
kingdoms, and to ſettle large families on' 
little farms in them, giving them as free- 

holds for ever, with a reſervation'of a quit- 


rent; not ſullicient to pay the intereſt of | 
the 
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the purchaſe, but to leſſen the expence if 
it was too great—but as long as it was kept 
moderate, no quit-rent at all ſhould be 
taken, ſince the object of peopling great 
tracts of waſte land, in the heart of a 
country, is of much more conſequence 
than any moderate ſum would be. With- 
out ſome plan of this-ſort\being executed, 
we may be certain the moors and waſtes 
will never be improved, and conſequently 
our political writers ſhould ceaſe declaim- 
ing on the impropriety of peopling Ame - 
rican waſtes, inſtead of Britiſh ones; the 
one can be done, the other cannot; and 
therefore if the peopling America is an ad- 
vantage to this kingdom, as it certainly 
is, it ought, beyond a doubt, to be pro- 
moted, notwithſtruding the ate of 


peopling o our own waſtes. | 
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CHAT Xu, 


Exports of Vir g inia and Maryland—O8ſer= 


vations—General ee 
Improvements propoſed. 


O ſhew the vaſt importance of theſe 


. - colonies to Great Britain, it will be 


neceſſary to lay before the reader the laſt 
accounts of their exports, from which we. 
ſhall alſo ſee what proportion their com- 


mon huſbandry bears to their tobacco. 


Tobacco, 96, oo0 hogfheads, at 81. . 768, oo 
Indian corn, beans, peaſe, Ke. 30,000 
Wheat, 40,000 quarters, at 206. 40, 00 
Deer and other ſłins/ >» - aw 
Iron in bars and pigs, - + ' - 355000 
Saſſafras, ſnake · root, ginſeng, &c. - 7,000 
Maſts, plank, ſaves, turpentine, and tar, — 55, ooo 
Flax-ſeed, 5 ors hogſheads, at 40s. = 14,000 
Pickled pork, beef, hams, and bacon, 15,000 
Ships built for fale, 30 at 1060l, - 30,000 


more and 2000 of flax worked up for 


Hemp 1000 tons at 211. (beſides 4000 tons 
their own uſe, N - } 


Total 1,040,000 


— — — 


Upon this table 1 muſt obſerve once 


more, how extremely PI theſe co- 
lonies 


21,000 


enn 
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lonies are to the mother country. To 
raiſe above a million ſterling, the greateſt 
part of which are true ſtaples, and the 
reſt neceſſary for the Weſt Indies, with no 
fiſh, whalebone, oil, &c. commodities 
which ſome of the colonies have run away 
with from Britain, by rivalling her in her 
| fiſhery—poſlefling no manufactures, even 
to ſuch a degree that all attempts to bring 
the people into towns have proved vain. 
By manufactures, I mean thoſe for fale ; 
for as to private families working wool, 
hemp, and flax for their own ule, it is 
what many do all over America, and are 
neceſſitated to do, for want of money and 
commodities to buy them. A colony ſo 
truly important, I ſay, deſerves every at- 
tention from the mother country, and e- 
very encouragement to induce ſettlers” to 
fix in it. | 
But in this liſt of exports one article aps 
pears which demands particular attention, 
I mean hemp. To the north of theſe co- 
lonies, none is exported ; on the contrary, 
they import from Britain the hemp which 
we import from Ruſſia, which is brought 
from the Ukraine, paying this immenſe 
freight ; a proof ſtrong enough that they 
cannot raiſe it. In Virginia and Maryland 
Vor. I. 8 the 
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the foil is much better than to the north- 
ward, and will yield it, which we find it 
does in large quantities, even to the amount 
of loo, ooo l. an amount that is near a ſe- 
venth of their tobacco, beſides flax. This 
is the commodity of all others which we 
moſt want from our colonies, for it is 
ſo neceſſary for our navy, that we ought 

certainly to have it more within our own 
command than it is at preſent ; and. the 
purchaſe carries away immenſe ſums of 
money annually : to raiſe it therefore in 
America, and purchaſe it with our manu- 
factures, is an object of the greateſt im- 
portance. It is evident that if we are to 
expect hemp, it muſt be from this part of 

that continent; and conſequently here we 
ſhould give our great attention. It is alſo 
a matter of great importance to ſettlers, 
to know that the climate and ſoil of the 
country will do for ſo valuable a product 
as hemp as well as tobacco; and their 
management is ſuch, that both may be cul- 
tivated to advantage on the ſame planta- 
tion; and it is well known, that in Ame- 
rica the profit on hemp, when land is found 
that will produce it, is as great as that on 
tobacco. | m6. 
The 
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The latter plant thrives beſt on a rich, 
deep, black mould that is dry, and upland : 
but hemp loves the ſame ſoil in low lands, 

that have a good degree of moiſture in 
them. Very many tracts of land are yet 
to be had in the back parts of Virginia, 
which contain both ſorts in plenty, and 
would conſequently do well for the culti- 
vation of both theſe products. A fituation 
for hemp requires water-carrciage as well as 
tobacco, being a bulky commodity, 


| | 1. 8. d. 

Hemp per ton, - - - + ED 

Tobacco, - - - - 16 0 © 

W heat, at 308. a quarter, - - 7-400 
Indian corn, barley, peaſe, beans, &c. at 

3 18:0 

168. a quarter, - - - | 

Indigo, at 28. 6d. alb. 13 » 200 ..4.,0 

Ditto at 58. - - - 560 0 O 

Silk, at 208. a lb. — „ 20 0 

Wine, ; © - x 3 20 0 0 


Such a ſcale of value per ton ſhould al- 
ways be attended to by new ſettlers: from 
hence it is apparent, that indigo may be 
cultivated without water - carriage; or at 
leaſt will bear a conſiderable land- carriage 
to get at water, becauſe the expence of 
moving it will bear very little proportion to 
the value: but the Indian corn, peaſe, &c. 
being worth but 41. 8s. a ton, the carriage 
muſt neceſſarily be that of water alone, as 
the value is too ſmall to bear an expenſive 
'D A Care | 
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carriage: even wheat is in the ſame pre- 
dicament; at 30s. a quarter I ſhould not 
ſappoſe it would ever bear a land-carriage 
of above ten or twelve miles in order toget 
at water. Hemp and tobacco will pay it 
much better, and will allow of being 
brought much farther by land. The 
writers on American affairs have, reſpect- 
ing navigations, confined themſelves to the 
circumftance of the bulkineſs of hemp and 
tobacco; but the value per ton is the only 
object that deſerves attention; and we 
find that upon compariſon with any ſort 
of corn, hemp and tobacco is of a value that 
will bear ſome carriage, though not a very 
Jong one. In Virginia the planters are 
many of them able to ſhip their tobacco at 
their doors: this great advantage, which 
is of equal importance in all other produc- 
tions as well as tobacco, —in ſilk, indigo, 
&c. it is the ſame; this advantage bas 
made it fuppoſed a neceſſity ; but there are 
many plantations in which they think a 
" navigable river for loops and boats, of great 
importance to them; and not a few a 
not even this. | | | 
The culture of hemp in ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of expence and produce has a re- 
ſemblance with tobacco. In the richeft 
2 8 ; {oils 
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ſoils of England it takes from three and a 
half to four acres and a half to produce a 
ton, which is worth from 281. to 35l. 
And the labour upon an acre amounts to 
from zl. 10s. to pl. This is leſs than 
what I ſuppoſed tobacco would coſt in Eng- 
land ; conſequently we may determine that 
hemp is cultivated in Virginia by negroes 
at an expence ſomething leſs per acre than 
tobacco, One negroe manages three acres 
of tobacco, and would therefore do the 
ſame or better in hemp, which, to produce 
the ſame as in England, would be near a ton, 
or 211. the price in America ; this exceeds 
tobacco, That this calculation does not 
exceed the truth we may find by an ex- 
preſſion of Dr. Mitchell's, ſpeaking of the 
lands on the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, Every 
labourer,” ſays he, might cultivate Two 
ACRES or more in hemp, and oNE OR TWO 
in indigo, the produce of which would be 
worth from 30 to 4ol. a year xk. Now if 
they could manage two in hemp, and one 
or two in indigo, we may fairly conclude 
they might cultivate three in hemp: and 
this makes hemp more profitable to the 


— 
** — 


* Preſent State, p. 248. | 
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planter than tobacco: but ſuppoſing them 
only on a par, it is an object of no ſlight 
importance to know, that thoſe lands which 
are not perfectly adapted to tobacco, may 
be made equally profitable under hemp. 
The wheat and other corn which is a- 
mong theſe exports, are raiſed principally 
on old tobacco plantations that are worn 
out for that plant without the aſſiſtance of 
much manure. This is a point which 
deſerves attention: exhauſt the lands in 
theſe colonies as'much as you will with 
tobacco, you will leave it in order for 
grain, which is a matter of great conſe- 
quence tothe ſettlers ; ſince corn is there a 
very profitable article of culture, and upon 
the rich lands of this country will (even 
after tobacco) yield large crops, with very 
little aſſiſtance from manure. | 
The uſual courſe of the buſineſs has been 
the planters exhauſting the land firſt with 
tobacco, and then retiring backwards with 
their negroes in queſt of freſh land for to- 
bacco, ſell their old plantations to new 
comers, who have not money enough to 
go largely into tobacco with negroes, and 
therefore confine themſelves to common 
huſbandry : and this is upon the whole 
very advantageous, Planters who meet 
: ” with 
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with very rich freſh woodland, employ 
themſelves ſo cagerly on tobacco, as ſcarce- 
ly to raiſe corn enough for their families, 
in which caſe their little neighbours are 
very uſeful to them in ſelling it. This 
does not however ſeem to be good manage- 
ment, as tobacco employs the negroes only 
in ſummer :. indeed they may : occupy the 
winter entirely in clearing freſh land. 

Tobacco and hemp, I have already given 
as good an account of as my intelligence 
will allow: but the common huſbandry 
of theſe provinces demands the ſame at- 
tention. Wheat they ſow as we do in 
England in October; about two buſhels to 
an acre, which produces ſeldom leſs than 
. twenty-five ; ſometimes thirty-five and for- 
ty. Rye they do not cultivate much, as 
their lands are in general good enough to 
give them great crops of wheat. Barley 
produces from twenty-five to forty buſh- 
| els: oats from 30 to 60: peaſe from 10 
to 60 : Indian corn ſeldom leſs than 50, 
and ſometimes 80. Turneps and cabbages 
thrive in the greateſt luxuriance, and pro- 
duce crops far beyond any thing we know 
In Britain. Potatoes alſo, with good ma- 
nagement, yield without any dung, crops 
much greater than can in theſe iſlands be 

8 gained 
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gained by the force of manuring : yet are. 
the farmers of theſe colonies moſt inex- 
cuſably negligent 1 in not giving theſe crops 
due juſtice, in properly preparing their 
land, and keeping them during their growth 
free from weeds, If the fertility of the 
ſoil and climate was well ſeconded by the 
knowledge and induſtry of the planters, 
the crops would be much greater than they 
are, and huſbandry would prove the moſt 
profitable buſineſs in the known world. 
But the planters, who have the power of 
being good cultivators of their fields, aban- 
don them to the overſeers of their negroes, 
and purſue only their own pleaſures—and 
others, who mayhaye more knowledge, have 
not the ſubſtance to make improvements : 
it is the ſame in Britain, and probably in 
every other part of the world, The fore- 
going account of the products of the crops 
of common huſbandry, is ſufficient to ſhew 
the immenſe profit which might be made 
by agriculture in this country, if it was 
followed with underſtanding and ſpi- 
rit: for want of theſe neceſſary ingredi- 
ents, twice the land is run dver to produce 
that which half of it would be more than 
ſufficient for, under ſcientific management. 
| In 
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In the ſyſtems of crops generally pur- 
ſued here, the farmers go upon the bad 
ideas of their brethren to the northwards; 
they take ſucceſſive crops of corn, till the 
land will produce no more, then they leave 
it fallow for ſome years, and ſerve freſh 
ground in the ſame manner: all the in- 
conveniences which I have mentioned in 
preceding articles reſult from this, but the 
plenty of land ſeduces the planters to act 
thus contrary to their own intereſts. The 
ſummers in Virginia and Maryland. being 
hotter than in Penſylvania, this method 
muſt be ſtill worſe than there, becauſe the 
land they leave in this manner fallow muſt 
be the longer before it acquires a turf to 
ſupport cattle : this ſhews the neceſſity, if 
the farmer would make the moſt of his 
grounds, of leaving the land in tolerable 
heart; and with the laſt crop of corn ſow- 
ing graſs ſeeds that are adapted to the cli- 
mate. Good meadows are very ſcarce, ex- 
cept where water can be thrown over them, 
a huſbandry not practiſed near ſo much as 
it ought. 

In the management of their woods, they 
have ſhewn the ſame inattention to futu- 
rity with their neighbours ; ſo that in the 
old ſettled parts of the provinces, they be- 

gin 
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gin to fear a want of that uſeful commo- 
dity, and would have felt it long ago, had 
they not ſuch an immenſe inland naviga- 
tion to ſupply them. The woods, upon a 
tobacco plantation, muſt be in great plenty, 
for the winter employment of the ſlaves, 
or elſe the planter's profit will not equal 
that of his neighbours. 

Their fences are extremely incomplete, 
and kept in very bad order: all their at- 
tention is to ſecure the tobacco- field, but 
the reſt of the plantation is never in this 
reſpect kept in the order that it ought to 
be: this is another evil occaſioned by plen- 
ty of land; they will graſp at more than 
they have money to cultivate, even upon 
the tobacco ſyſtem, which requires plenty; 
and then they are forced to manage it in a 
ſlovenly manner. 

Cattle might be made an article of great 
profit in theſe provinces: the planters are 
obliged, on account of manure, to keep 
great ſtock; but they are little attentive to 


make the moſt advantage of them, either 


in the raiſing manure, or in the manage- 
ment of the beaſts themſelves. The breed 
they think little of improving ; and their 


treatment of their horſes and oxen, for 


draft, is fuch as would move the ridicule 
of 
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of the ſmalleſt farmers in England. Theſe 
are points which they miſtakenly think of 
little importance, giving all their atten- 
tion to the tobacco; but with better ma- 
nagement theſe objects would prove ſo pro- 
fitable as to ſhew that they demanded no 
leſs conduct than their principal crop. In 
the article of raiſing manure, particularly, 
they might make five times their preſent 
quantity, which would be attended with 
a correſponding increaſe of their ſtaple in 
ſome of their fields; but for want of know- 
ledge in this eſſential Part of their buſineſs 
they loſe much. 

There are ſome improvements in the 
rural economy of theſe provinces, which 
demand particular attention, for they would 
admit of more and greater, than any of our 
other plantations. Under the article to- 
bacco, F remarked ſeveral alterations which 
would render that culture much more be- 
neficial; of which the effect of general 
good management, enabling them to keep 
more land under that ſtaple, is an eſſential 
article, which would make a vaſt differ- 
ence in the intereſt of Britain. No object 
in the American department is of ſuch con- 
ſequence; and this ſhould induce the ad- 
miniſtration to take whatever meaſures that 

could 
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could be deſired, in order to improve the 
agriculture of theſe provinces. Means 
might be invented which would introduce 
by degrees better ideas. 

Among the articles of improvement, 
which are the moſt obvious, there is no- 
thing which demands greater attention than 
the culture of filk. None of our colonies 
enjoy a climate ſo well adapted to the pur- 
poſe : mulberry trees are found every 
where in profuſion, and the work of wind- 
ing the ſilk, and attending the worms, 
might be carried on without any material 
interruption of their tobacco culture; but 
the advantage of making filk, is its being in 
a great meaſure proper for uniting with al- 
moſt any buſineſs, ſince women, old, infirm, 
perſons, and even children, make as good a 
figure in it as the moſt robuſt men, a point of 


_ vaſt conſequence. The common odjection 


is, the want of hands ; but that ſeems to be 
made by perſons who are not acquainted 
with the buſineſs : five or fix weeks in a 
year would be ſufficient for the work, and 
a family of a moderate number might, it is 
very well known, make 40 or 50 l. a year, 
which would at once be 40 or gol. ſterling 
a year to them, an object of equal conſe- 
quence with any that could be found. It 

iS 
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is ſuppoſed that the number of people in 
the tobacco colonies does not fall ſhort of 
800,000; if filk was well underſtood a- 
mong them, it would be no difficult matter 
to have from them as many pounds of filk, 
without any deduction from their tobacco; 
but if only 500, ooo l. were made, it would 
add exceedingly to the wealth both of Bri- 
tain and the colony. 

In a country newly ſettling. or ſertled, 
people really cannot fpare either the time 
or attention, ſmall as it is, for makin 
filk ; but the caſe is very different in Mary- 
land and Virginia, which are in a great 
meaſure well peopled countries, compared 
to ſeveral of our colonies. The people are 
numerous enough to make it an object of 
conſequence, and are in general ſufficiently 
at their eaſe to render the undertaking as 
profitable as it is in Italy or China. I can- 
not but attribute the remiſſneſs ſhewn in 
this article, to a want of people, or of 
time, but merely to that of attention and 
knowledge. They are unacquainted with 
the conduct of the worms, and the wind- 
ing of the filk, and probably think it a 
more troubleſome bufineſs than it 1s, and 
one which is of much longer duration. 
But this ignorance might ſoon be baniſhed, 
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if perſons ſkilled in the culture were ſent 
from Europe to inſtruct them; a few, 
moving through theſe provinces, and ſhew- 
ing the women the management (which 
1s a matter of entertainment rather than of 
labour) would in a few years make it fa- 

miliar to abundance of families. The im- 
portance of filk from our colonies, is an 
object that well deſerves ſome expence, it 
will pay excellently for it; ſince there is 
great difference between paying for our 
raw filk with money, and buying it with 
our manufactures. _ 

Another article to be mentioned here, is 
the culture of vines, for which the back 
parts of Virginia are as well if not better 
adapted to than thoſe of Penſylvania : wine 
is another commodity which the nation is 
in as great want of from the colonies as 
any other, for the ſums paid by this king- 
dom to France, Spain, and Portugal, for 
this production of their lands, are im- 
menſe. There is the greateſt reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that vineyards would thrive here 
advantageouſly, from the uncommon plen- 
ty of wild vines found in the woods thro' 
all the back country. The planters know 
not what would be the effect of culture on 
theſe vines, though, the grapes at preſent. 

will 
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will not make good wine, yet is there no 
reaſon to think that cultivation, upon ap- 
proved principles, would not render them 
of a quality ſufficiently excellent? The 
richeſt vineyards of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, left wild, would, it is well known, 
produce a wine-far enough from the flavour 
of thoſe celebrated ones: it is ploughing 
between the rows, dreſſing, and pruning, 
that gives the flavour to the grapes; and 
why ſhould not the ſame cauſes have the 
ſame effect in America? But the trial up- 
on a large ſcale, and executed with the 
requiſite {kill and ſpirit, would prove this: 
for attaining ſo excellent a purpoſe, it 
would be neceſſary to plant a large vine- 
yatd, in a proper ſituation, reſpecting aſ- 
pect and ſoil, and to cultivate it by hands 
brought from the vine- countries of Europe. 
At the ſame time, diviſions ſhould be al- 
lotted to ſets of European and Madeira 
vines, of various ſorts; by which means it 
would be found with certainty what the 
ſoil and climate would yield in this article 
of huſbandry. Probably the native wine 
would, with culture, produce the beſt 
wine, from its agreeing with the peculiar 
climate of North America, 1 

| | In 
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In all colonies, government ſhould be 
at the expence of a large plantation, for 
the valuable purpoſe of making experiments 
on thoſe products, which are deſired to be 
produced. Thus in the back parts of Vir- 
ginia, in ſuch a plantation, thould be cul- 
tivated vines among other articles : by ſuch 
a conduct, that certainty would be gained 
which we want at preſent. The Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, have offered ſome very 
ſenſible and patriotic premiums for plant- 
ing the largeſt quantity of ſetts in various 
diſtricts: ſuch endeavours can never be too 
much commended ; but at the ſame time 
it wants not much ſagacity to foreſee that 
the effect muſt be very trifling : ſuch pre- 
miums may be eaſily gained, without the 
| knowledge that is deſired; for ſuppoſe a 
certain number of ſetts planted (not a- 
mounting to any thing like a ſufficiency 
for one tenth of a vineyard) this is but of 
little conſequence, if the ſucceeding ma- 
nagement is not duly. and ſpiritedly per- 
formed, and by perſons ſkilled in the vine- 
yard culture; points which it is not to be 
ſuppoſed will be attended to by the acci- 


dental — that mey be candidates for 
ſuch 
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ſuch premiums. . And how is the ſociety, 
or any perſons in England to know, whe- 
ther the perſon who plants the greateſt 
number of ſetts, is ſituated in the moſt 
favourable ſpots—or poſſeſſes a foil equally 
proper with many other tracts in the pro- 
vince? All ſuch experiments ſhould cer- 
tainly be encouraged, but there is very little 
reaſon to believe that they can be attended 
with any great effect. | 

The want of people is urged in this caſe, 
as well in that of filk; and I own with 


much more reaſon, ſince population is more 


neceſſary for the management of vineyards, 
than for that of filk-worms ; but in anſwer 
to this, I ſhould propoſe the employment 
of negroes. Why ſhould not they be in- 
ſtructed in pruning and drefling vines, as 
well as pruning and picking tobacco, or 
the operoſe performances they execute in 
the culture of ſugar, in the manufacture 
of which there is very great dexterity re- 
quiſite, ſo that negroe boilers, &c. have 
been ſold for above three hundred pounds 
a-piece, when experienced in the work. 
There can be no doubt but they might be 
employed in the culture of vines equally 
well, and perhaps to great advantage; this 
is a point of importance which ſhould be 
in. * well 
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well attended to, for the vineyard culture 
requires many hands, of ſome kind or 
other; and as the colonies have not the 
common population (except in certain diſ- 
tricts) ſufficient for the purpoſe, vine plan- 
ters would be under a neceſſity of depend- 
ing for at leaſt much of the work on ſlaves, 
the number of which can be multiplied at 
pleaſure to any amount. In the article of 
cooperage, the Virginians would have great 
advantage over the vine countries of Eu- 
rope; their woods would yield them ſtaves, 
hoops, and heading upon the ſpot, inſtead 
of ſending thoſe articles to the Weſt In- 
dies. The length of freight from Ame- 
rica to Enyland might eaſily be remedied, 
by favouring the import at the cuſtom- 
houſe ; perhaps it would be proper to ex- 
empt them for ſome time from all duties. 
I have in ſeveral parts of this work men- 
tioned the great importance of raiſing hemp 
in our colonies, and at the fame ſhewn the 
the difficulties which have prevented any 
export of it, except the tobacco colonies ; 
theſe are principally the want of good 
land, or plenty of manure. But they have 
a native hemp in Virginia, which they 
call filk-graſs, which might probably be 


made to anſwer many purpoſes of the high- 
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eſt uſe, if not exceed the common hemp, 
ſince the threads of it are ſtronger ; ſome 
molt excellent fabrics have been made in 
private families of this graſs, which ſhew 
it to be perfectly well adapted to a manu- 
facture, yet has it been quite neglected: 
beſides this ſilk-graſs, they have three or 
four ſorts of native hemp, which thrive 
well on their pooreſt lands, and which have 
been found to anſwer well in culture on a 
ſmall ſcale * | 
It is ipaſiible to know what the me- 
rit of the plants indigenous in theſe colo- 
nies, is, unleſs there was a plantation eſ- 
tabliſhed at the public expence, under the 
direction of a ſkilful botaniſt, and one 
perfectly well acquainted with the prac- 
_ tice, as well as the theory of agriculture. 
In ſuch a plantation, improvements might 
be made in the culture of tobacco : vine- 
yards might be planted and cultivated, both 
of the native vines, and alſo of foreign 
ones. Experiments might be made on the 
culture of filk. All the native plants, like 
thoſe J have juſt mentioned, which pro- 
miſed any thing of utility, might be 
brought into culture, and trials made of 


. 
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their worth, as materials for manufacture. 
Such a plantation well ſupported, would 
be attended with ſome, if not all thoſe ex- 
cellent conſequences which flowed from 
the gardens of the Dutch Eaſt India Com- 
pany,. at the Cape of Good Hope. Such 
objections may be made to the propoſal I 
have now offered, as were doubtleſs made 
to the eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous gar- 
dens; but the company wiſely rejected 
objections, when they did not amount to 
a proof that the meaſure was wrong; and 
it has accordingly turned out one of the 
fineſt monuments of the ſpirit of that ce- 

lebrated body of merchants. Objections 
may certainly be made to the propoſal, and 
the expence mentioned as a reaſon for not 
adopting a defign which could not fail of 
being moſt highly beneficial ; but the ex- 
pence is a very poor reaſon againſt mea- 
ſures of this nature, unleſs it was urged by 
miniſters who ſhewed, in all their other 
actions, the ſame ſpirit of economy which 
ſeemed to dictate ſuch a refuſal. 

On another occaſion I remarked, that 
the heat of the climate of Penſylvania burnt 
up the graſſes of the paſtures, except the 
low tracts over which water was thrown; 
this is yet ſtronger with Virginia and Mary- 

- land, 
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land, which are hotter than Penſylvania ; 
for this reaſon the culture of lucerne 
would, in theſe provinces, be attended 
with yet greater advantages: their tobacco 
and hemp demand far more manure than 
they can at preſent raiſe, no object there- 
fore can be of greater importance than an 
increaſe of it, This is only to be brought 
about by keeping their cattle confined; if 
they were folded in yards, fed in the ſoil- 
ing way, on lucerne, they would raiſe 
greater quantities of dung than in any 
other method could be effected. This ob- 
ſervation is alſo applicable to the winter 
food of cattle ; the climate of theſe colo- 
nies is ſo mild, that the cattle” run out all 
winter ; which, though an amazing ad- 
vantage to the planter in many reſpects, is 
yet a preventive of raiſing manure, for it 
is the confinement alone of cattle which 
affords that. Upon this principle the plan- 
ters here ought to attend to cabbages, tur- 
neps, potatoes, &c. as well as their bre- 
thren in the more northern ſettlements. 
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CH AP. XVI. 
T HE O H 1 0. 


Deſeription of the Countries adjacent to the 
Obio—Staples—New colony— Principles 
en which it is founded— Remarks. 


HIS immenſe country, which in 

our maps is laid down as a part of 
Virginia, reaches from the eaſtward of 
lake Erie, on the frontiers of New York, 
in latitude 43* „to its junction with the 
Miſſiſippi, in latitude 362 the length 
of this tract, in a ſtrait line, is not leſs 
than 800 miles. For zoo miles it bounds 
on the mountains, which are the limits of 
Penſylvania, from which to lake Erie is an 
oblong of 200 miles long, by about 100 


broad, which ſpace is one of the fineſt 


parts of North America. But the terri- 
ritory which is here principally to be con- 
ſidered, is to the ſouth of this, from the 
neighbourhood of Fort Pitt, to the Che- 
rokee river, which falls into the Ohio, near 
the Miſſiſſippi, to the ſouth of the former 
river, moſt of the country to the north of 
it belonging to the Six Nations, partly in- 
habited oy them, and part their hunting 


round, 
* The 
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The want of freſh land in Virginia, for 
the tobacco planters to ſpread. themſclves 
over, occaſioned many ſettlers to paſs 
the Alligany mountains, and fix them- 
ſelves on the rivers that fall into the Ohio; 
this was ſo carly as from 1750 to 1755. 
the French had in 1748 and 1749 partly 
| uſurped and ſecured all this tract of back 
country, by their forts ; a plan which they 
afterwards brought fully into execution; 
and when they were informed of the ſtep 
taken by the Britiſh ſettlers, they warned 
them from what they called their maſter's 
territuries, and ſoon after by force drove 
them back. This was the origin of 
the late war; the events of which relating 
to this country need no recapitulation 
here. 

Upon the 0 of F ort du Queſne, 
the back ſettlers of Virginia and Penſyl- 
vania, renewed their emigration, and in 
great numbers once more paſſed the moun- 
tains, and ſettled themſelves on the Ohio 
and its branches. Here they cleared 
grounds, and began their plantations ; but 
in the latter end of 1763, a proclamation 
appeared, which forbid all ſettlements be- 
yond the rivers, which fall into the At- 


lantic Ocean. But the people who had 
T 4 fixed 
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fixed themſelves on the fertile lands of the 
Ohio, were too well pleaſed with their 
ſituation to obey this proclamation, while 
others continued daily to join them. | 
The territory in which they planted 
themſelves being without the bounds of the 
provinces of Virginia and Penſylvania, the 
people who had ſettled there became ſoon 
a lawleſs ſet, among whom a licentious ſpi- 
rit prevailed ; living without government, 
they had continued quarrels with the In- 
dians, and the whole aſpect of their af- 
fairs foreboded no good. The country in 
which they ſettled belonged to the Six Na- 
tions, who complained repeatedly of this 
invaſion of their property, offering to the 
governor of Virginia to ſell their right in all 
the country to the ſouth of the river Ohio. 
Their remonſtrances were too much 
flig'ited, for it was ſeveral years before any 


meaſures were taken to give them ſatisfac- 


tion; from remonſtrating they proceeded 
to threaten in terms ſevere, though not de- 
parting from reſpect. Then it was that a 
conference was held with the chiefs of 
theſe nations, and a bargain was ſtruck : 
for the ſum of ſomething more than ten 
thouſand pounds paid by government to 
the Six Nations, _ made over all their 
right 
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right to the tracts of country to the ſouth 
of the Ohio. 

This purchaſe was made, not with a 
view to encourage any ſettlements beyond 
the mountains, but only to ſatisfy the In- 
dians ; the tenor of the proclamation of 
1763 was adhered to, and the governor of 
Virginia ordered to admit of no coloniza- 
tion within the ſpecified limits. But ſuch 
orders could not be obeyed ; for the coun- 
try was found ſo fertile and pleaſant, that 
freſh numbers every day thronged thither 
and the expediency of eſtabliſhing a go- 
vernment over them, was found daily 
greater. 

In this ſituation of alli it was, that 
an aſſociation of gentlemen, principally 
of America, formed the plan of eſtabliſh- 
ing a new colony in the lands thus pur- 
chaſed of the Indians ; they brought iato 
the idea ſome reſpectable merchants of Lon- 
don, at: the head of whom was a member 
of the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Walpole, 
They petitioned the treaſury for leave to 
execute their plan, offering to pay to go- 
vernment the ten thouſand pounds the 
whole country had coſt, for the property 
of only a part of it, and to be at the whole 
expence of the civil. government of the 
new province. 

This 
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This petition was referred from the trea- 
ſury to the board of trade, which board 


made a report upon the petition, in which 


they ſtrongly condemned the project, of- 
fering the reaſons on which they founded 
their opinion; reaſons which were by no 
means fatisfatory to the underſtanding of 
thoſe who were well a6. e with the 
ſtate of the colonies. 

The affair then came before the privy 
council, in which it was debated, and a 
difference of opinion found, which occa- 
fioned a debate; it ended in the petition 
being granted ; after which Mr. Walpole 


and his aſſociates took ſuch meaſures: as 


they thought neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their new colony. 

This is the hiſtory of the cranſiion 5 
brought down to the preſent time *; the 
latter part is too recznt to know upon 
what terms the proprietors portion out the 
lands, nor yet are the exact limits known : 
but the accounts we have had of the coun- 
try before it was thought of eſtabliſhing a 
colony in it, are ſuch as will enable us to 
form a pretty clear idea of " | dane ob- 


8 


x Since this was wrieten! it has been reported that 
fome interruption has happened in the grant. | 
ſerva- 
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ſervations on the report of the board of 
trade on the petition of Mr. Walpole and 
his aflociates, the lowing circumſtances 
are drawn up. | 

Firſt, The lands in e are excellent; 
the climate temperate, the native grapes, 
filk worms, and mulberry-trees are every 
where; hemp grows ſpontaneouſly in the 
vallies and low grounds ; iron ore 1s plenty 
in the hills, and no ſoil is better adapted 
for the culture of tobacco, flax, and cot- 
ton, than that of the Ohio. 

Second, The country is well watered by 
ſeveral navigable rivers, communicating 
with each other; and by which and a 
ſhort land-carriage of only forty miles, the 
produce of the lands of the Ohio can, even 
not, be ſent cheaper to the ſea-port town 
of Alexandria, on the river Potomack, 
(where general Braddock's tranſports land- 
ed his troops) than any kind of merchan- 
dize is at this time ſent from ets ts. 
to London. 

Third, The river Ohio is, at all ſeaſons 
of the year navigable for large boats like 
the welt country barges, rowed only by 
four or five men; and from the month of 
January to the month of April large ſhips 
— be built on the Ohio, and ſent laden 

with 
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with hemp, flax, 2 EC, to this king- 
dom. 

Fourth, Flour, corn, beef, . 
and other neceſſaries can be ſent down the 

| ſtream of the Ohio to Welt Florida, and 
from thence to the iſlands, much cheaper 

and in better order, than from New York 
or Philadelphia. 

Fifth, Hemp, tobacco, iron, * ſuch 
bulky articles, can alſo be ſent down the 
Aream of the Ohio to the ſea, at leaſt 50 
per cent. cheaper than theſe articles were 
ever carried by a land- carriage of only ſixty 
miles in Penſylvania here waggonage 

is cheaper than in any other part of North 
America. 

Sixth, The expence of tranſporting Bri- 
tiſh manufactures from the ſea to the 
Ohio colony will not be ſo much as is now 

paid, and muſt ever be paid to a great part 
of the countries of Penſylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland. 
That we may more vartitulacdy, eluci- 
date this important point, we ſhall take the 
freedom of obſerving—that it is not diſ- 
puted, but even acknowledged, by the very 
report now under conſideration, that the 
climate and ſoil of the Ohio are as favour- 
able as we have geſcribed them; and as to 
the 
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the native filk-worms—it is a truth, that 
above 10,000 weight of cocoons was, in 
Auguſt 1771, ſold at the public filature in 
Philadetphia, and that the filk produced 
from the native worm is of a good quali- 
ty, and has been much approved of in this 
city. As to hemp, we are ready to make 
it appear that it grows, as we have re- 
preſented, ſpontaneouſly, and of a good 
texture on the Ohio.” In the report it- 
ſelf it is urged every advantage derived 
from an eſtabliſhed government would na- 
turally tend to draw the ſtream of popula- 
tion ; fertility of ſoil, and temperature of 
climate, offering ſuperior incitements to 
ſettlers, who, expoſed to few hardſhips, 
and ſtruggling with few difficulties, could 
with little labour earn an abundance for 
their own wants.” This is the ſtate. of the 
intelligence which is to be gained from the 
parties concerned ; from thoſe who petition- 
ed, and from thoſe who wanted the petition 
to be rejected, both agree as to the fertility 
and healthineſs of the territory. But I re- 
-marked before, that the ſame accounts 
were current before a rein, was . 
of. 
Upon ' occaſion of the laſt war Dr. 

Mitchel was employed by the miniſtry to 
| take 
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take an accurate ſurvey of all the back 
countries of North America, moſt of them 
being then but little known, except to the 
French, who were in poſſeſſion of a line 
of forts through all North America, No 
perſon could have been more properly ap- 
pointed, for he was not only able to lay 
down the country with exactneſs, but be- 
ing well acquainted with practical agricul- 
ture in Virginia and Penſylvania, he was 
able to underſtand the nature and value of 
thoſe countries he ſhould traverſe. This 
was the origin of his map of North Ame- 
rica, the beſt general one we have had : at 
the time it was publiſhed, it was accom- 


panied by a bulky pamphlet, written by 


the Doctor, and entitled, The Conteſt in 
America, in which he enters into a full 
elucidation of the importance of the back 
countries, and of the fatal effects which 
muſt flow from leaving the French in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their encroachments. Among 


others he conſiders particularly the terri- 


tory of the Ohio, and ſhews of how much 
importance it is to the planters of Virgi- 
nia; he there mentions the want of freſh 
lands for planting tobacco, and the neceſ- 
fity of their being able to extend them- 


ſelves for that purpoſe beyond the moun- 
tains. 
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tains. The country is deſcribed as one of 
the fineſt and moſt fruitful in all America, 
and abounding greatly in deer, wild cows, 
and wild oxen ; and at the ſame time ſitu- 
ated in one of the fineſt and moſt healthy 
climates in all that country. 

This account agrees alſo with another 
which was given near an hundred years 
ago by La Honton, who, ſpeaking of the 
country to the ſouth: of lake Erie, men- 
tions its being one of the fineſt on the 
globe, both in reſpe& of climate and foil ; 
it is a tract, he obſerves, of vaſt meadows, 
full of wild bees and deer, and the woods 
of vines and wild turkies. 

Dr. Mitchel, in another work publiſhed 
in 1767, {The Preſent State) gives other 
particulars concerning this territory, which 
deſerve attention ; and eſpecially in the 
point of affording that freſh land which 
is ſo much wanted in the tobacco colonies, 
where their plantations (as was ſhewn in 
the article of Virginia) are exbauſted by 
continual crops of that product: * they 
will,” ſays he, „be in a ſhort time worn 
out, and when that happens, there mult be 
an end of the tobacco trade, without a ſup- 
ply of freſh lands, fit to produce that ex- 


bauſting weed, as well as to maintain cat- 
| -.tle 
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tle to manure them, with convenient ports 
and an inland navigation to ſhip off ſuch a 
groſs and bulky commodity; of which 
there are none in all the Britiſh dominions 


in North America, but the rich lands on 


the Miſſiſſippi and the Ohio: whoever 
are poſſeſſed of thefe muſt ſoon command 
the tobacco trade, the only conſiderable 
branch of trade in all North America, and 
the only one that this nation has left” In 
other paſſages the ſame writer deſcribes 
theſe lands as being of conſiderable depth 
and fertility, having a natural moiſture in 


them, and being excellently adapted for 


hemp, flax, and tobacco; alſo that no 
country can promiſe better for ſilk, wine, 
and oil, the climate being dry, which is 
the contrary of the maritime parts of A- 
merica, where the rains are almoſt conti - 
nual. And from the natural plenty of 
graſs in meadows of great extent, with the 
general fertility of the ſoil, the maintenance 
of all ſorts of cattle would be perfectly 
eaſy, and conſequently proviſions would 
be raiſed with ſcarcely any trouble; a point 
of great importance when a ſtaple commo- 
dity is cultivated ; for the planter ought to 
be able to give all his attention to the prin- 
cipal article: but if he is forced to divide 

his 
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his ſtrength for providing food for cattle, 
&c. he cannot raiſe ſuch a quantity of his 
ſtaple asif more favourably circumſtanced. 
In a word, this territory of the Ohio en- 
joys every advantage of climate and ſoil 
which is to be found in the back parts of 
Virginia, but in a much higher degree, 
the ſoil being far more fertile, and the cli- 
mate more pleaſant and more wholeſome. 
The aſſertions in the obſervations on the 
report of the board of trade are ſtrong to 
this point, and may be depended on, as 
ſeveral of the gentlemen in the aſſociation 
for eſtabliſhing this colony have lived long 
in Virginia and Penſylvania, and appointed 
perſons to gain intelligence of all the ma- 
terial circumſtances concerning it. From 
theſe, and the other authorities I have men- 
tioned, it is plain, that this new colony 
will probably be found of the higheſt con- 
ſequence in the production of _ follow» 
ing SO | | 


TOBACCO:s 


9 1 


This 0 fiople-i is ie in Vir- 
ginia upon the fretheſt and moſt fertile 
lands; none can be too rich for it: a newly 
broken up woodland is What it moſt af- 
Por. I. | U 1 
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fects, and is what the planters chooſe for 
it, whenever it is in their power. I be- 
fore obſerved, that ſuch new land was no 
longer in plenty in the tobacco colonies, 
which makes this acquiſition of country of 
the more importance: here are immenſe 
foreſts upon a ſoil the moſt fertile that can 
be imagined, and conſequently ſuch a field 
for enlarging our tobacco plantations as the 
nation has long wanted. Such a ſoil may 
well prove an inducement to many to pur- 
chaſe great numbers of negroes, in order 
to employ them on ftaple productions, 
which in ſuch freſh and fertile lands may 
ſafely be expected to pay them better than 
in the old colonies, where the good land 
has been for ſome time ſcarce; that is pri- 
vate property: there is in ſeveral of our 
colonies great tracts that are excellent, but 
this is like the waſtes in Britain; plenty of 
Jand is of no effect, if it is not to be had by 
the new ſettlers without paying a large price 
for it. But the value of the lands on the Ohio 
is not diſputed, the great point for tobacco 
is that of carriage; for it is ſo bulky, that 
if carriage is expenſive, it cannot be brought 
cheap enough to market. The proprietors 
give the following account of the commu- 
nication with the Atlantic. Duriog the 
i 3 
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laſt French war, when there was no back 
carriage from the Ohio to Alexandria, the 
expence of carriage was only about a half 
penny a pound, as will appear from the 
following account, the truth of which we 
ſhall fully aſcertain, viz. | 


From Alexandria to Port Cumbet - 

land by water - 

From Port Cumberland to Red Stone 
Creek, at fourteen dollars per 8 p 
Waggon load, each Waggon car- J # 

rying fifteen cwt. 


9 

Note, The difance was \ then ſeventy 
miles, but by a new waggon road /ately 
made, it is ac but forty miles—a faving, 
of courle, of above one half of the 5s. gd. 
is at preſent experienced. If it is conſi- 
dered that this rate of carriage was in tim 
of war, and when there were no inhabi- 
tants on the Ohio, we cannot doubt but 
every ititelligent mind will be ſatisfied that 
it is now %% than is daily paid in London 
for the carriage of coarſe woollens, cutlery, 
iron ware, &c. from ſeveral counties in 
England.” And in the enumeration of ad- 
vantages quoted above, it is aſſerted, that 
large ſbips may be built on the Ohio, and 
1 loaded, from January to A pril, to Bri- 
U 2 tain 3 
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tain; alſo that proviſions and lumber may 
be: ſent' from | thence cheaper to the Weſt 
Indies, than from New York or Phil- 
. 

Theſe accounts call for ſeveral mate- 
rial obſervations : as to the truth of them, 
they are advanced in ſuch a manner, and 
by ſuch perſons, that we have no reaſon 
to doubt it; nor ſhould I omit to remark, 
that the account coincides with others, 
particularly with the exportation which 
the French are well known to have carried 
on from the lllionois, and do at preſent 
carry on from thence. But it was never 
known that the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi 
was navigable for large hips; Captain 
Pittman, who ſurveyed the river, ſays, a 
thirty-ſix gun frigate has gone over with 
her guns out; but after you are over the 
bar, he acknowledges there is depth of wa- 
ter, all the way up, for any-/hip whatever. 
The proprietors remark, that half the 58. 
9d. is ſaved; but that does not appear, as 
the price from Alexandria to Fort Cum- 
berland is not changed; but ſuppoſing in- 
ſtead of 4s. 2d. from Fort Cumberland to 
Redſtone Creck, that it ſhould be only 2s. 
then the total price per cwt. would be 3s. 
uy ROS ton 31. 11s. 8d. Now two hogſ- 

"IN heads 
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heads of tobacco make a ton, which at 81. 
are 161. from which price the deduction of 
31. 118. 8 d. more than is paid by the 
planters near Alexandria, is too high to 
be ſubmitted to, if any cheaper method 
can be found of conveying that product to 
ſhipping; and this cheaper method muſt 
ſurely be by the Miſſiſſippi, to the gulpm 
of Florida; for if lumber and proviſions 
can be ſent by that channel cheaper than 
from New Vork or Philadelphia, as the 
proprietors aſſert, it muſt plainly be a 
cheaper way than a carriage which comes 
to 31. 11s. 8d. per ton, which can 
never be ſupported by a commodity, 
the value of which at ſhipping is only 
161. a ton. The reaſon of this car- 
riage being ſo dear, muſt be the number 
of falls above Alexandria, As to wheat 
and other proviſions, they could never be 
ſent by ſuch a conveyance , five quarters of 
wheat are a ton, which at 20s, a quarter 
come only to zl. a ſum that will never 
bear zl. 118. 8d, carriage before it gets to 
the ſhipping ; and if it is reckoned at 30s. 
or 7l. 10s. {till 3I. 11s. 8d. is far more than 


it would bear. 


Relative to the wither dente it is of 
very little conſequence whether wheat and 
U 3 pro- 
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proviſions can be ex ported from a colony 
ur not, becauſe ſtaple commodities alone 
are valuable to Britain ; but to ſettlers it 19 
an object to know if all the ſurplus of their 
products can be ex ported to advantage. 
What they may be by the Miſſiſſippi is not 
the point at preſent, but certainly they 
cannot be to the Atlantic. By the accounts 
of the proprietors it is clear, that no com- 
modity ſcarcely 'can be raiſed, but what 
may be ſent from the Ohio to the Weſt 
Indies. This concern of navigation is of 
great conſequence to the tobacco planter, 
whoſe product is one of the moſt bulky 
ſtaples of America; and in Virginia and 
Maryland the convenience of water-car- 
riage is ſo great, that many planters load 
ſhips at their own doors; but this is not 
in common to be expected, though it 
ſeems that it might be the caſe along the 
Ohio, if once the navigation of the Miſ- 
ſiſſip pi be well underſtood from practice. 
In "reſpect of the advantages for tobacco 
planting, that reſult from a great plenty ot 
land, enabling the planter to keep what- 
ever ſtocks of cattle he wants, and to raiſe 
proviſion for the plantation, no country in 
America is comparable to the territory in 
queſtion, where a country is now ſettling 
more 
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more than 500 miles long, by from 2 to 
390 broad, poſſeſſing, in the utmoſt luxu- 
riance of plenty, every ron of life. 


H E M P. 


As — requires for yielding great 
crops a rich woodland that is rather dry; 
hemp on the contrary, loves a large de- 
gree of moiſture, in rich low lands. Such 
are found in great plenty in all the valleys, 
between the hills, in thenew colony, where 
the foil is natural to this production, as we 
may judge from the circumſtance of ſuch 
quantitiesof wild hemp being found in almoſt 
all the' low lands. This circumftance ſhews 
alſo how well the climate may be expected 
to agree with it. There is all the reaſon 
in the world to think that the nation's ex- 
pectations of having hemp from the colo- 
nies will at leaſt, after ſo-many diſappoint- 
ments, be anſwered by the lands on the 
Ohio. They are, it is univerſally agreed, 
of that nature which is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the production; the vales are rich, 
deep, moiſt, and ſo fertile that it will be 
many years before they are exhauſted. 
This is preciſely what has been ſo long 
wanted; for if hemp will not pay for the 
employment of negroes, it will never be 
U 4 made 
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made an article of culture in large: ſecon:- 
dary objects are always neglected; it is 
only thoſe: of the firſt importance which 
enjoy that degree of attention neceſſary to 
make any thing ſucceed. The only thing 
to be feared, upon this principle, is the 

neglect of the planter, who, uſed to to- 
bacco, may be. ſo eager in raiſing that 
ſtaple as to neglect every other. Neglect. 
of this / ſort ſometimes gives riſe to ideas 
of incapaciĩty in a country, when the fault 
is only in the cultivator: for this reaſon I 

cannot but regret, that the proprietors of- 
fer of ten thouſand pounds ſhould have 
been accepted; they ought to bave been 
bound to ſupply the navy witb a given 
quantity of hemp, the growth of the colony, 
annually : this would have forced them to 
give a degree of attention to this important 
article, which in the preſent cafe may not 
be thought of. Nothing is more common 
in the eſtabliſhment of colonies, than pro- 
prietors to make large promiſes at firſt, and 
afterwards to forget that ever ſuch things 
were thought of. The territory of the Ohio 
is in no want of encouragement from the 
proprietors ; ; but people are fo apt to move 
only in their accuſtomed line, and ſo averſe 
from all uſeful trials and experiments, that 
they 
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they ſhould in -ſome caſes he driven to do 
that which is equally for the intereſt of 
n country and them(clyes. 


VINES. 


ot all North America, this is the tract 
which bids faiteſt for yielding wine: the 
native vines are in greater plenty and varie- 
ty, than in any other part; the country at 
ſome diſtance from the Ohio is hilly and 
very dry, and in ſome places even rocky; but 
theſe plants do not require the rocky ſoil 
near ſo much as European ones ;. for they. 
thrive and bear well on rich deep ſoils. 
«© We have ſeen, ſays Dr. Mitchel, fifteen 
different ſorts of native grapes there, the 
like of which growing wild are certainly 
not to be found in any part of the world. 
The ordinary ſorts of theſe in Virginia, 
yield a wine fo like the common Bour- 
deaux wine, that it is difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other; and from 
another ſort, ſome wine has been made 
which was compared by good judges, both 
here and there, to the beſt that is drank. 

Other ſorts yield wine exactly like the Liſ- 
bon. But inſtead of theſe, they have 
tranſplanted grapes from the hills of Nor- 
mandy to the maritime parts of Virginia 
| and 
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and Carolina, where no one could expect 
them to thrive nigh ſo well as they do. 
They ripen there in the beginning and 
middle of Auguſt, when no one can expect 
to make good wine; although they yield 
a very good wine for preſent drinking. 
But this is the moſt improper for their cli- 
mate of any grape that grows; neither is 
it the true Burgundy grape for which they 
got it.” From hence it is eaſy to be ga- 
thered, if the fact was not well known, 
that theſe territories on the Ohio muſt be 
well adapted to vineyards; much more fo 
than any maritime part of that continent; 
for near the ſea the rains are almoſt inceſ- 
ſant, whereas upon the Ohio the climate 
is very dry, and on the Miſſiſſippi it rarely 
rains. This is a circumſtance extremely 
favourable to the vineyard culture, which 
never does well in a country where much 
rain falls: all the fine wines come from 
countries which enjoy upon the whole, a 
climate dry on compariſon with others, 
and ſome remarkably ſo. 

Wine is another commodity which will 
bear no long land carriage, ſince to become 
an object of exportation from America to 
Britain, it much be afforded at a low 
price ; wines opon the par with the red 


port 
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port of Portugal ought not to exceed 10 or 
12 J. a pipe, prime coſt, and perhaps not 
fo much; this is 20 or 241. a ton; ſo that 
hemp is, in proportion of weight, as valu- 
able a commodity. It will certainly be 
found, that the Miſſiſſippi muſt be the 
conveyance of both tobacco, hemp, and 
wine, to the ſea; land-carriage will add 
too much to the expences: a freſh reaſon 
for the navigation of the Miſſiſſippi being 
immediately and accurately examined. If 
ſhips of only 100 tons could (as the pro- 
prietors aſſert /arge ones can) be built on 
the Ohio, and ſent at a certain ſeaſon of 
the year, laden to Britain with hemp, to- 
bacco, and wine, the advantage would be 
the moſt profitable application of the tim- 
der i in the world; as well as caſks for the 
wine and inne 5 


$5 1 LS 


All this territory abounds with mul- 
berry trees, in an extraordinary manner; 
and it 1s very well known, that people in 
the new colony will ſoon be in plenty ; 
the ſurplus of population in Penſylvania, 
New York, Jerſey, Virginia, and Mary- 
land; a ſurplus which is great, as is well 
known from yarioys circumſtances before 

men- 
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mentioned, ſuch as numerous petitions to 
ſettle in the northern parts of New Eng- 
land ; repeated ones for lands on the Ohio; 
and 30, ooo people already ſettled there, 
even without the advantage of a govern- 

ment being eſtabliſhed ; alſo. the well 
known. want of freſh lands for tobacco. If 


the accounts we have had from all parts of 


the central colonies be well conſidered, 

there can be no doubt remain that 500,000 
perſons at leaſt will, in a few years, be 
found in this colony, fince it is that tract 
of country which has for ſo many years 
been the object of their ardent defires, 
Silk therefore certainly promiſes to become 
an article, of no ſlight conſequence, in caſe 
the people Will be perſuaded to give due at- 
tention to it; and in ſuch caſes I have often 
remarked, that the only ſenſible perſuaſions 
are examples and rewards. Every perſon 
might make a pound of filk, without in- 
terruption of their agriculture, which would 
be to themſelves, as well as to Britain, an 
object of conſequence ; but if the buſineſs 
was well attended to by whole families, 
who underſtood the conduct of it, then 
much larger quantities might be produced: 
and in ſuch caſe it would be found, for the 
£2571 1 We 
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time it required, one of the moſt valuable 
ſtaples 1 in the world. | 5 
Cu o 1 i ene 
This plant grows ſpontaneouſly from the 
ſouthern parts of Penſylvania to Florida : 
in Virginia they have ſome that is excel- 
lent, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to that 
of the Welt Indies, particularly for mix- 
ing with wool. Upon the Ohio, the ſoil, 
after being exhauſted by tobacco, would 
yield large crops of this for ever; the cli- 
mate is better adapted to it, and the quan- 
tity gained would be greater. Cotton is 
not an article of ſufficient value to be the 
ſole product of a plantation; but as a ſe- 
condary object it might be cultivated with 
good profit. This part of huſbandry is not 
ſufficiently attended. to in our colonies; 
the planters beſtow all their time and at- 
tention to their grand ſtaple, ſo as to over- 
look all inferior articles ; but this a miſ- 
taken conduct; they can have no crop in 
this latitude that will employ them the 
whole year; the ſenſible management would 
be to have ſeveral, ſo as to employ their 
ſlaves on them in ſucceſſion. Wheat may 
be the moſt valuable product of a Pritiſh 
farm; but this does not prevent the far- 
fp | Mer 
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mer from ſowing barley, oats, peaſe, and 
| beans; nor does corn in general prevent 
his cultivating turneps, carrots, and 

tatoes, which again leave time for clover 
and graſſes: and it is to this various ap- 
plication of his land, that he is . as much 
obliged for his profit, as to any other cir- 
cumſtance. Sawing lumber does not equal 
(except in the lands that muſt be cleared 
for the crops) the culture of any ſtaple : 
among theſe ſecondary objects, cotton will 
here be found of no ſlight importance. 


d 1 8 


The fineſt indigo is that of Guatimala, 
the climate exceeding hot; in St. Domin- 
go the French raiſe large quantities that is 
excellent; and in Carolina it is become a 
ſtaple of great conſequence : the profit de- 
pends much on the heat of the climate, as 
may be judged from its being cut five times 
in St. Domingo in a ſeaſon, three or four 
in Carolina, and two or three in Virginia; 
for there is ſome indigo planted in that 
province, notwithſtanding its making no 
figure in the exports, On the Ohio there 
is * reaſon to ſuppoſe it may be culti- 

vated 
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| vated to good advantage, the ſoil being ad- 


mirably rich, and the climate ſuperior to 


"Virginia ; but a ſtrong proof is its having 
long been an article of export from the 


Illionois ſettlements, which are full as 
. northerly as any part of the colony of the 


Ohio. In Carolina they plant it on their 


dry ſands; but this is for want of ſuch a 
rich, deep, black mould as is found through 
the new colony, where foil may make 
good amends for want of fo hot a ſun; a 

point which ſeems almoſt proved by St. 
Domingo ſo much exceeding Carolina, 
though the ſummers (notwithſtanding the 
difference of latitude) are hotter in Caro- 


lina than in that iſland; but in the latter it 


is planted on freſh woodlands to prepare 
them for ſugar, and in the former on a 


poor ſand. This article is perfectly well 


adapted to the Ohio in another reſpect, 
which is that of its great value in propor- 
tion to its weight, which is ſo high that 


the price of an expenſive carriage would 


be ſcarcely felt. This is a product which 
might (as well as filk) be ſent over the 
m ,untains to be ſhipped in Virginia, 
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| An artiele of great eee in the | 
manufactures in England, and bought of 
the Dutch in great quantities at the high 
price of from 801. to 90 l. a ton; from 
which we ſee it ranks among thoſe that 
will very well pay the expence of carriage 
from the Ohio to Virginia. It is amazing 
that this article of cultivation has never 
been introduced in large in our colonies, 
though i it is beyond. doubt one which would 
agree as well with their climate as any 
thing they cultivate. In Europe the fineſt 
grows in Turkey, but the moſt in Holland, 
Flanders, and the: Palatinate, from whence 
there can be no heſitation of its ſuiting the 
excellent climate of the Ohio. Madder re- 
quires a rich, deep, flexible mould; no de- 
gree of fertility is too great for it: of all ſoils 
I ſhould ſuppoſe a neu deep woodland would 
be the moſt proper for it; in this reſpect 
it would be a rival to tobacco, but then it 
would probably pay better for it, and in 
the value of the weight infinitely exceed it. 
In England there has been raiſed fifteen 
hundred per acre, and the expence in labour 
may be thus calculated from the totals 


mentioned i in the account. 
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The drying, probably, at ſo 3 an ex- 
pence, is peculiar to the climate of Eng- 
land and Holland; but on the Ohio the 
ſun would be much ſuperior to the ſtove 
drying, as it is for the wild madder of 
Turkey. I ſhewed, under the article of 
Virginia, that the ä of an acre of 
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tobacco in England would in labour be 61.” 

18. 8d. and the produce is only 51.:6s. 8d. 
from whence it was plain, that it is an ar- 
ticle of culture only fit for very cheap la- 
bour, ſuch as that of negroes; but on the 
contrary we find, that madder is far more 
valuable: 15 cwt. indeed was the greateſt 
crop got by one gentleman with manuring, 
but then other perſons in the ſame regiſter 
got 20 cwt. and even 30 cwt. without ma- 

nuring, only by planting on land of ſupe- 
rior natural fertility : where is more fertile 
land to be met with than the freſh grounds 
on the Ohio? Now the culture of tobacco 
without the produce being ſufficient even 

to pay the expence of labour of whites, is 
extremely profitable by ſlaves ; the propor- 
tion would hold with madder, and it would 
be found far ſuperior to tobacco; the ex- 
| pence on carriage and freight on a com- 
modity worth 801. a ton would not be 
felt. - | 
Rich, deep, black land, moiſt, but not 
wet, is the great article wanted for mad- 
der, or elſe ſuch an immenſe plenty of 
dung, as will convert an indifferent loam 
into ſuch a ſoil, which can be had only in 
three or four ſituations in a great kingdom: 
natural fertility is what we ought there- 
fore 
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fore to ſeek ; the price of labour evidently 
1s, of no weight—yet i is this circumſtance, 
like all others in favour of America, for | 
that the labour of ſlaves is as three to one 
cheaper than that of Engliſh labourers, was 
ſufficiently proved by the product of to- 
bacco; inſtead of yielding a profit not an- 
ſwering the expence, but with negroes be- 
ing advantageous enough to give fortunes 
to the planters, did they know how to keep 
the money they make. 

This object of introducing madder as a 
ſtaple in the new colony, in order to ſave 
two or three hundred thouſand pounds a 
year, which we at preſent pay to Holland 
for the commodity, an abſolute neceſſary 
in our manufactures, ought to be well con- 
ſidered. That it would thrive to admiration 
there, cannot be doubted, ſince the foil in 
many tracts is equal to any in the world; 
and the climate very ſimilar to that of Tur- 
key, where it is a common ſpontaneous 
growth. No doubts therefore can be en- 
tertained of the produce ; as to labour, the 
above account of 101. in England near 
London would not be 41. by means of ne- 
groes ; and if the product was no more 
than 15 cwt. and the value 60l. in London, 


the account in general would ſtand thus: 
+ Labour, 
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| 5 
Labour, 3 A . 4 0 
Carriage from the Ohio to Amen 9 
3l. 118. 8d. per ton, - - 

Freight to London at 51. 108. per ton, — 


Total 10 16 3 


Thus would the Ohio planter land his 
madder at London at nearly the ſame ex- 
pence that labour alone ſtands the Surry or 
Kentiſh planter in ! If this is not an im- 
menſe encouragement to them to enter 
deeply into the N nothing can; but 
they will in this, as in numerous other 
caſes, want example, viſible proof; which 
can only be given them by the proprietors 
eſtabliſhing a plantation for experiments in 
large, which would preſently aſcertain this 
and other points of great importance. 

There is one circumſtance in this cul- 
ture which would make it ſuit extremely 
the uſual economy of a plantation in North 
America. It is three years in the ground, 
and might be left four or five with propor- 
tionable profit, during which time. there is 
nothing to do to it in winter; all the oper- 

ations it requires are over between March 
and October, and when taken up the dry- 
ing is over in leſs than a month ; thus 
would the negroes have the whole winter 
10 
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to ſaw lumber, or to be employed in other 
articles of culture, that required winter 
operations : this a point much attended to 
in America, and particularly by new ſet- 
tlers ; for coming to lands, great parts of 
which are a foreſt, it is of vaſt conſequence 
to them to be able to convert the wood 
into lumber, as faſt as they clear the 
ground, by which means they make that 
preparatory work pay its own charges. 
The great inducement to ſuch numbers of 
people to ſettle in America, is the plenty 
of land; but if that land, as it generally 
13, is covered with timber that can be con- 
verted to no uſe, the expence of clearing 
would be too great to undertake ; where 
they now can take up an hundred acres, 
they would not then be able to take up 
ten. Here lies one of the great advan- 
tages of that noble navigation from the 
Ohio down the Miſſiſſippi to the gulph of 
Mexico, which the proprietors aſſure us is 
a more ready and cheap conveyance, than 

by ſea from New York or Philadelphia. 
Other ſtaples might be mentioned for 
this colony, which would ſuit it in great 
perfection, and which ought likewiſe to be 
cultivated, but theſe are the material ones, 
It is never advantageous to have the at- 
X 3 ten- 
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tention of planters too much taken up 
with one object, as has been the caſe long 
in Virginia and Maryland; the conſequence 
of which is, that when land fails them for 
their favourite ſtaple, they have no ſuc- 
cedaneum, but muſt turn mere farmers for 
railing corn and proviſions, which has ac- 
tually been the caſe in thoſe two colonies ; 
whereas by giving that attention to hemp, 
flax, tobacco, vines, indigo, filk, cotton, 
- madder, &c. which Engliſh: farmers give 
to as great a variety of products, they 
would be certain of ſome valuable ſtaple 
for ever; and alſo be able to apply every 
part of their eſtates to ſome profitable pur- 
poſe. Tobacco, indigo, or madder, hemp, 
vines, ſilk, and cotton, might be in cul- 
ture on the ſame plantation, and each on a 
different ſoil. This would increaſe the pro- 
fit of planting very much, and make the 
produce of negroes much more than 201. 
a-head, which is the calculation of thoſe 

employed on good land in tobacco. 
Under the articles tobacco. and Indian 
corn, I have before remarked, that the 
reaſon the planters in America did not, on 
a given quantity of land, equal the profit 
of the farmer's in Britain, was their exe- 
cuting much work by hand labour, which 
| might 
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might as well and better be done by horſe 
work. In Virginia, a negroe pays about 
16 1. in tobacco, and 4l. in ſundry articles. 
It will admit of no doubt, that the ſums 
will be higher on the Ohio; but at the 
ſame time they ought by management to 
be carried as high as poſſible; which can 
only be done by ſubſtituting the plough 
and horſe-hoes, inſtead of the ſpade and 
hand-hoe : the expence of horſes on the 
Ohio, or in Virginia, is not what it is here, 
for the price of the beaſt is not more than 
a third or fourth, and his keeping not a 
tenth of what it is in Britain. If theſe 
ideas were adopted, their profit would riſe 
greatly. 

An Engliſh farm of an hundred acres, 
60 arable, and 40 graſs; or 70 and 30, or 
even 80 and 20, may be cultivated upon 
the moſt improved methods in common 
crops, by three men and four horſes; and 


it the land is good the average product will 


be 41. an acre, or 400 l. a year; thus the 
working hands yield 1331. a piece, this is 
by the addition of four horſes, which in- 
deed in Britain will, if well kept, coſt full 
as much as four more men; but taking it 
in that light, and call the working hands 
ſeven, the Annual produce per hand will be 
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571. But this is quite different in Ame- 
rica, for, the four horſes would not coſt 
more that one man if a black; and if a 
White, 10 horſes would not canal his ex- 
pence: nor have I any doubt but by a 
proper and experienced uſe of horſe work, 
every working hand might in the Ohio be 
made to produce gol. or 6ol. a-head at 
leaſt : they would then have an affignment 
of many acres per head, inſtead of which 
two or three per ſlave is the common al- 
lowance ; however, without ſuppoling any 
ſuch good management, it would be a very 
moderate ſuppoſition to calculate the pro- 
duce: per work ing hand, at 51. more than 
in Virginia, or Maryland, which the great 
ſuperiority. of freſh lands, fo extraordinary 
for their fertitity, may well allow ; and 
with the advantage of ſo large a range as 
the planters will have here, and have not 
generally in the old tobacco colonies, a 
point of vaſt conſequence, would juſtify an 
higher idea. If madder was undertaken, a 
much larger ſum ſhould be named; and 
yet how eaſy to introduce this upon a 
plantation, and extend the culture by de- 
grees. Silk, madder, and indigo, of each 
but a ſmall quantity, or only madder and 
ſilk, being fo valuable, would pay the extra 
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expence of catriage and freight on the other 
commodities; hut I ſhall ſuppoſe, by adopt- 
ing theſe articles in part, each working 
hand to pay 251. and the extra expence of 
carriage of ſome articles more than is felt 
in Virginia. Upon this footing I ſhall cal- 
culate the expences of eſtabliſhing a capital - 
plantation on the Ohio; previous to which 
it may not be amiſs to point out to the firſt 
ſettlers ſome ſigns whereby they are to judge 
of the ſoil, not only here, but through all 
theſe central colonies, rr alſo men to the 
ſouthward. 7 | 
The trees, which are the nba 
product of the land, ſhould in general be 
firſt attended to; if they abound with fine 
tall, red hiccories, white oaks, cheſnut oaks, 
ſcarlet oaks, tulip trees, black walnuts, lo- 
cuſts, mulberry trees, &c. they may be 
pronounced good, and the value will uſual- 
ly be in proportion to the ſize and ftraitneſs 
of thoſe trees ; pines, live oaks, laurels, bays, 
liquid amber, and water oaks are, among 
others, ſigns of bad land; and in general 
that ſoil will be beſt which is free from un- 
der-wood : nor ſhould the planter take a 
few trees of any ſort as: his guide, but a 
predominancy of them in whole woods. 
This rule of judging muſt be united with 
that 
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that of the appearance of the ſoil when dug 
into, particularly colour and depth; the 
black mould on a bed of loam is beſt ; that 
on clay, good; but the light ſandy tracts are 
in general bad, unleſs they are of a dark 
colour, and moiſt, with good trees growing 
from them ; in that caſe they may be ex- 
cellent ; for ſands differ as much as loams ; 
the misfortune is, that in America the ſands 
are generally white and dry, and ORR? 
little beſides pines. 

Beſides tracts which may come under 
this deſcription, he is farther to examine 
the meadows which are compoſed of ſimi- 
lar foils, but without any trees, being co- 
vered with graſs ; theſe are to be judged by 
the height, thickneſs, and Juxurianee of 
that graſs. Theſe tracts are common on 
the Ohio, and prove how valuable the 
country ſhould be eſteemed : they, like the 
woodlands, ſhould be examined with the 
ſpade, in order to know the appearance of 
the ſoil. Beſides theſe there are marſhes 
or ſwamps, but not in great quantities, as 
in the maritime parts of America: the va- 
lue of theſe depend on two circumſtances, 
the richneſs of the ſoil, and the eaſe of 
being drained : the former is ſeen by the 
products; cedars are good figns, though 

not 
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not very common cypreſles generally are 
found in them, and the excellency of the 
land perceived from the tallneſs, fize, and 
beauty of their ſtems: as to draining, it 
depends on the ſituation, and on examining 
the means of carrying off the water, as in 
all other countries. Theſe ſwamps and 
marſhes when drained, if the ſoil is ſtiff, 
are the proper lands for hemp, not that it 
will not thrive as well on fertile uplands; 
but they may be applied to other crops. 
There are beſides theſe hilly tracts, and the 
ſides of mountains, generally of a gradual 
afcent, but ſometimes ſharp and rocky ; on 
the latter vineyards may be planted, and 
alſo olives ; on the former indigo, tobacco, 
madder, if rich, if indifferent, cotton, &c. 
Theſe are the foils and fort of tracts 
Which are to be met with in the new colo- 
ny ; and I ſhould obſerve that every kind 
of land here is equal to any in the world 
for the growth of wheat, maize, barley, 
oats, peaſe, beans, &c. all ſorts of roots, 
and every kind of pgarden-ſtuff and fruit 
known in Europe. Of this no doubts can 
be entertained, when it is conſidered how 
well all theſe thrive in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in the ſame latitude ; whereas the 
Ohio is more fertile in ſoil, and far more 

tempe- 
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temperate and regular in climate, being free 
from exceſſive heats, and thoſe violent colds 
which are found in the maritime parts of 
the continent. 

In the diſpoſitfon of new plantations it is 
of conſequence that the planters give ſome 
attention to the fituation of their houſe and 
offices, a point which, in the hurry of the 
firſt building, is ſeldom thought of enough, 
net only as a matter of convenience and 
agreeableneſs, but alſo of health. In this 
continent the north-weſt wind brings the 
ſevere weather, and the worſt ſeaſons; a 
houſe ſhould be well ſheltered from it by 
wood, but inſtead of having any idea of 
ſhelter, planters in general attack all the 
timber around their houfes with ſuch un- 
diſtinguiſhing rage, as not to leave them- 
ſelves in a few years a tree within fight. 
For convenience, as well as health and plea- 
ſure, the beſt fituation would be in the 
centre of a ſpace of wood in form of a cref- 
cent; open to the ſouth, and in front of the 
navigation which is to convey the product 
of the plantation, always chuſing an elevated 
ſituation, yet not the top of a hill, leaving 
as much aſcent of wood behind the build - 
ing, as deſcent of lawn before it. At all 


events a ſpot ſhould be choſen where the 
| ſhores 
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ſhores of the river are high and bold, be- 
cauſe nothing is more unwholeſome than to 
live in the neighbourhood of a marſh or flat 
land that is apt to be overflowed. This in 
many of our colonies is not attended to, but 
it is becauſe ſituations free from it are not 
very common; and in the ſouthern ones, 
the rice culture makes them ſeek forſwamps, 
the conſequenee of which is the unhealthi- 
neſs ſo much complained of. FXOT Ot . 
Agriculture is followed in ſo imperfect 

a manner in our old colonies, owing' to 
plenty of land, that one cannot expect to 
ſce it well managed here, where land is fo 
much more plentiful ; yet do I wiſh to ſee 
ſome plantations laid out in a manner that 
ſhall obviate the objections to the careleſs 
huſbandry of the Americans. I here mean 
particularly to hint at incloſures—not to 
ſow or plant any piece of ground that is not 
well and ſubſtantially encloſed with a ditch, 
a bank, and live hedge ; the expence would 
bear no proportion to the numerous advan- 
tages of it; beſides that uncommon ſupe- 
riority in point of neatneſs and beauty: and 
in the diſpoſition of the fields, ſome ſhould 
undoubtedly be left occupied with the tim- 
ber that is upon them, as a future ſupply, 
which will be a matter of great conſequence, 
not 
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not only to the public good of the colony, 
but alſo to the future private advantage” of 
the planter. 

And here I ſhall once more obſerve, that 
for gaining the requiſite knowledge of ſo 


extenſive a tract of ſo noble a country, the 


proprietors would a& with a patriotic ſpirit 
if they were to eſtabliſh a plantation in a 
well choſen ſpot, including every variety of 
ſoil for trying large experiments on the pre- 
ceding liſt of ſtaples, and others that might 
be named. The expence would not be 
conſiderable ; under the direction of a ſen- 
ſible, intelligent overſeer, who was a man 
of integrity ; the produce would be highly 
ſufficient, after the firſt expences, to pay 
the annual charge. In ſuch a plantation 
might be introduced the culture of hemp 
and flax on every ſort of foil, to ſee how far 
it might become the colony ſtaple. Mad- 
der might be tried with the ſame deſign ; 
vineyards ſhould be planted, both of foreign 
and native grapes, for wines and raifins; filk 
' ſhould be made in large quantities; cotton 
tried with equal attention ; and experiments 
made on indigo, to ſee how far fertility of 
ſoil in an excellent. climate would make 
amends for the want of greater heat. The 

125 native 
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native hemp, flax, filk-graſs, and other 
indigenous plants brought into culture, 
that their qualities might be known ; theſe 
would be noble deſigns, and could not fail 
of proving of great advantage to the co- 
lony, and of doing great honour to the 
proprietors. 
I ſhall now proceed with the deſign of 
calculating the expences and profit of fix- 
ing a capital plantation on the Ohio, ſup- 
poſing the perſon to move from Britain, 
and to have money enough for all neceſſary 
(but not ſuperfluous) expences. 


Freight and expences of a family of fix } & 

ſons from London to Ty at 2 2 20 
Freight of 10 tons, 55 
One year's living or bord at 20l. - 120 
A ſecond year's houſe-keeping, - = 100 
Fees of 10,000 acres at 30l. per 1000 - 300 
Building a houſe, - - - 200 
en kc - - 150 
Furniture, — | 150 
Carriage of neceſſaries from Alexandria to the Ohio, 50 
A canoe, A - - — 50 
Boats, — - - . 15 
Implements, - - - 200 
Machine for rooting up trees, - - 80 
A ſaw-mill, - - „ 500 
50 horſes, mares, and ſtallions, — — 250 
50 cows, - - b — 060 
50 young cattle, - LS 8 „ 
100 ſwine, - - - # Vo 


500 ſheep, 1 hs 55 
Carried over . 2720 
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Brought forward C. 2720 


Poultry, 


5 3 
Repairs of implements, - . 18 
| Labour. | 
| Attendance on cattle, . 30 
A Bailiff, (one year) - 40 
Labour in clearing 20 acres * 5 
wheat, at 11. - : 
| Ditto 40 oats, at 168. — 32 
70 turneps, at iI. = 70 
tatoes at 50. — 2 


| po 2 
| On hay, mowing and making, &c. g 
mom" of natural meadows, 3 


| On fencing, - - 50 
| Orchard and garden, - 20 
| Sundries, — * 30 
| *347 
40 negroes at ol. —_ — 2000 
Annual expence of negroes per = 
head, overſeer, 11. 14 
Þ Cloaths, 11. — „ 
3 Sundry expences, = . 40 
| | 5 | —— 160 
| Seed. 
| 20 acres of wheat at 8, = 8 
40 oats at 8s. - - mn P 
| | e —24 
| | Carried over fo 5306 | 


gre] * 8 q — FX? - 83 


— 


All theſe articles are uſually done by negroes for a 

| thicd of this expence, but they are here reckoned at the 
| rates of the labour of white ſervants, that the planter 

Þ may not be ſuppoſed to have nothing but blacks about 

| bim. = 1 

1 
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1. 8. d- 
| Brought nd 5306 Oo 

70 turneps, 1s. - 3 10 © 
5 potatoes, Bs. = „ 1 | | 
— — 5 10 0 
Taxes, - 1 30 0 0 
Tuo years intereſt on 5300l. - 530 0 0 
L. 5871 10 0 


Produce of ſecond year. 


40 negroes at 20l, 800 o o 
N. B. The firſt year of their Gs = 
reckoned 51, a-head lower than when 


LM Tar more. 


800 o o 


Third year. 
Taxes, — 5 - 30 O o 
Buildings, 7 EEE 
Houſe-keeping, - - - 100 © o 
Repairs and addition to implements - 50 O o 
Labour as before, - - 347 Oo 
Seed ditto, - — — 29 10 0 
Incidents, - - - 755 o O 
Intereſt of 5400l. 70 OO 
Allow towards carriage or freight of bulky 
oducts - my 50 0 O 
products, 2 
Expences on 40 negroes at 31. - 120 OO 
Purchaſe of 20 at 5ol. „ ͤ =» -- 1000 & © 
L. 2056 10 0 
Produce. 
40 negroes at 251. - - - 1000 o o 
20 ditto at 20l, = - < $00: 0ST, 


—— 2 — 


L. 1400 © o 


i | Y | Fourth 


* 


2 x; . — 8 ̃ "rat mere. oy _ 
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Fourth year. 


L 4. d. 
Taxes, . * - 30 00 
Buildings, - . - 20 00 
HFouſe - keeping, - - - 80 O o 
Implements, - - - $00.0 
Labour, - - - „ 
Seed, - EE EL os EY | 
Incidents, - - - - 40 0 O 
Intereſt ._ - 200 00 5 
800 o o 
1200 o o 
At 5 per cent. - 60 00 
Before - q 2170 00... 

2 | | | — — 330 Oo o 
Freight, - — 2 1 bo O o 
Expences on 60 negroes at 3]. - 180 © 0 
Purchaſe of 20 at 5 ou. - 1000 O o 

L. 2166 10 © 
Produce. 
60 negroes at 25l. 5 - 1500 o o 
20 ditto at 20l. — 400 o o 
. 1900 o © 
Fifth year. | 
Taxes, 3 „ 30 0 
Buildings, - - . - 20 © 
Houſe-keeping, - „% 6 
Implements, 3 - 50 O 
Labour, 55 — 347 © 
Seed, „ 7 29 10 
Incidents - — 5 . 40 © 


Carried over J. 596 10 0 
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2 1. „ & 
Brought forward 596 10 © 
Intereſt, - 222166 10 0 | | 


1400 © © 
766 10 © 
At 5 per cent. mM. .0 o 
Before - - 220 © 0 
—— . — 0 0 
Freight, 2 " . % 70 00 
Expences on 80 negroes at 3]. bs 240 00 
20 at 5ol. ö bÜðde .  " 
1 C. 2283 10 0 
| Produce, 
$0 negroes at 251. - - 2000 00 
20 ditto at 201. 7 T5 400 00 
J 
Sixth year. nook 
Taxes, _ — - C . 
Buildings, — - — e 
Houſe- keeping, - 20 30 00 
Implements, — = 28 60 0 0 
Labour, - - - 347 O o 
Seed, - | — — 29 10 0 
Incidents, - BY, = bm 49 09 
Intereſt, = —. 2287 10 0 | 
| 1900 0 © 
383 10 0 
At 5 per cent. wo 19 3 2 
Before, — „„ 0-0 


Y 2 


Carried over /. 993 13 © 


A 


| 

| 
1 
1 


Annual intereſt, 
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| | . 
Brought forward 993 13 © 
Freight, | - 1 - 85 o O 
100 negroes at 31. %%% » 
20 ditto at 5ol. - - - 1000 Oo 
L. 2373 13 © 

. Produce. 
100 negroes at 251. 3 2500 0 09 
20 ditto at 201, - - Y 400 0 0 


L. 2900 o o 


Here we find the receipt is more than 
equal to the annual expence, including the 


increaſe of 20 negroes bought every year, 


conſequently the whole ſum wanting for 
ſuch a plantation is to be aſcertained. 


Y . I. ad. 
Firſt capital, - - - 5871 10 0 
Expencei of third year, 2056 10 © PH 
Produce of ſecond, 800 o o | 
— — 1256 10 © 
Expences of fourth year, 2166 10 © | 
Produce of third, - 0 | 
— - 766 10 © 
Expences of fifth bear, ie -; 
Produce of fourth, . 
—— 383 10 © 


Total 8278 O o 


171 
9 
* 
— 
W 
— 
0 
O 
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If no increaſe of negroes, the account 


0000000000 2 


would be : | 
| | 1. 8 
Taxes, - - - 30 0 
Buildings - - - - 20 0 
Houſe keeping, - "BEL. 8 © 
Implements, - - 41 50 o 
Labour, "IE: - 347 © 
Seed, - * — 29 10 
Incidents, — - - 40 © 
Intereſt, - - - - 413 18 
Freight, „ - 3 8 o 
Expences o on 120 negroes at 31. 2 
L. 1450 8 © 
Produce. 
120 negroes at 25 I. 5 0 8 
Expences, 23555 1450 8 0 
Profit, wet» . 1549 12 © 
Houſe- keeping, - 3 8 00 
Intereſt, —— . 413 18 © 
Total receipt, - - - 2043 10 O 


” 


| which from 82781. is per cent. 241. 

During the preceding time, no produce 
is ſuppoſed from cattle, that in ſo great a 
ſpace of country they might increaſe ta 
great herds and flooks; but afterwards the 
annual product would be very great, as the 
numbers would be two or three thouſand 
head of cattle, five or fix thouſand ſheep, 


and two or three thouſand hogs ; ſuch 
3 herds 
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herds have been known the property of 
ſingle people in North Carolina, where 
they have not greater advantages, nor yet 
ſo great, as on the Ohio: theſe would 
yield annually near 1000]. a year in hides, 
Wool, and barrelled meat for the Weſt 
Indies, but I ſhall calculate only 3ool. 


„ 
Receipt above, = 2043 10 © 
Cattle, - - 300 © o 


£. 2343 10-0 


— 


which from 82781. is per cent. 281. 
This profit is conſiderable, not ſo much 
in itſelf, as in the circumſtance of the 
planters being able annually to incorporate 
It into the old capital, and thereby yield a 
compound intereſt at that proportion. 1 
am of opinion, that huſbandry in England 
will viel a greater profit than 24 J. per 
cent. if ſo large a ſum as goool. is expend- 
ed in ſtocking a farm. Calculations have 
been publiſhed of Engliſh huſbandry, 
which ſhew that ſo high as 33 per cent. 
may be made in any part of the kingdom 
by good and improved huſbandry, and a- 
bove 20 per cent. by the moſt common 
277 75 And I am clear, that if potatoes, 
carrots, 
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carrots, madder, hops, &c. were calcu- 
lated (which do not come into thoſe cal- 
culations) the profit might be carried to 
40 or perhaps 50 per cent. in certain ſitu- 
ations ; in this reſpect I am confident, that 
America cannot equal Britain, but in other 
points the ſuperiority is entirely with her : 
that of the annual increaſe of culture is a 
very eſſential one. What a vaſt difference 
between the Engliſh farmer putting out 
his ſavings at 4 per cent. and his brother 
on. the Ohio doing the fame at 24 com- 
pound intereſt! What a difference be- 
tween the one living on another man's land, 
with a leaſe of twenty-one years, which 
is a long one, ſubjected to the caprice of a 
landlord or a ſteward, or ſure of quitting 
at the end of his term, and the other liv- 
ing on his own extenſive freehold of 10,000 
acres! What a difference between 80 l. a. 
year ſpent in all forts of neceſſaries, even 
bread, meat, malt, &c. by the farmer for 
houſe-keeping ; and the ſame ſum by the 
planter for tea, ſugar, coffee, chocolate, 
ſpices, rum, and manufactures. Bread, 
meat, veniſon, fruit, fiſh, fowl, game in 
the utmoſt plenty, beſides the corn, &c. 
'the expence of which is before reckoned, 


but no produce | 55 
4 In 
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In' all theſe circumſtances there can be 
no compariſon : at the ſame time that the 
Ohio planter makes near as great intereſt 
from his firſt capital as the Engliſh farmer ; 
at the ſame time that he is able to throw 
his favings annually into buſineſs at 28 
per cent. compound intereſt ; he lives like 
a country gentleman in Britain who has an 
eſtate of 20001, a year, and if the latter 
ſpends half the year at London, much bet- 
ter; while the farmer, it is very well 
known, muſt fare very coarſely. I draw 
this compariſon with no deſign to ſend 
Britiſh farmers to the Ohio. I am clear 
not one in the three kingdoms will go; had 
I thought a book would be an inducement 
to them, I would not have drawn up this 
_ calculation: it is written for the uſe of 
thole who will go to America, whether 
books are publiſhed or not; and to them it 
is meant merely as advice, that they make, 
a proper choice of the colony they ſettle 
in: many go to Nova Scotia, to New 
England, to New York, &c. where they 
can raiſe nothing advantageous to the com- 
merce of Britain, and where they muſt 
live in a climate that is odious to a Britiſh 
conſtitution, at leaſt during the ſeverity of 
winter. There is no 8 in the whole 
„ range 
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range of American affairs of more impor- 
tance than the direQing new ſettlers, whe- 
ther from Britain or foreign countries, to 
thoſe parts of our colonies, which from 
their ſtaple productions are really valuable 
to the mother-country ; yet this matter, 
of as great conſequence as it certainly 1s, 
has not by any means been ſo much attend- 

ed to as it ought; for government has paid 
the freight of more men to Nova Scotia, 
than it has too Virginia and Maryland] 
though the former has no ſtaple, and can 
only rival Britain in her fiſhery, and the 
latter one ſo valuable in _ reſpect as 
tobacco. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XIX. 


NORTH CAROLIN A. 


Climate of North Carolina Production. 
Soi. Common huſbandry Staples Ex- 
port. Deęfedts in their agriculture Im- 
provements propoſed. 


HIS province lies between lat. 34+ 

and 30+: it is hotter than Virginia, 

but in other reſpects the climate of theſe 
two provinces is very fimilar ; North Ca- 
rolina being hotter as you advance fouth- 
ward, until the moſt ſoutherly parts are as 
hot as South Carolina, This gradation of 
heat is ſuch as may be ſuppoſed from the 
variation of latitude; but not to be com- 
pared with the ſame parallels in other quar- 
ters of the world, no more than. the other 
American territories. In winter they have 
froſts here ſometimes. very ſharp, though 
not in general ſo cold as in Virginia; and 
a warm day often follows a very cold 


night. The ſame diſtinction is alſo to be 


made between the maritime and back parts 
of the province that I mentioned before in 
Vir- 
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Virginia ; the coaſt, as far as it continues 
a flat country, is exceſſive hot and very un- 
wholeſome, like all the low ſea-coaſts in 
theſe ſouthern countries; but when the 
country riſes, and begins to be hilly, which 
is about one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty miles from the ſea, and continuing till 
you come to the weſtern mountains, in 
this part the climate is pure, temperate, 
and healthy. | 

The products of North Carolina are rice, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, wheat, | peas, 
beans, Indian corn, and all ſorts of roots, 
eſpecially potatoes. Rice is not ſo much 
cultivated here as in South Carolina: but 
in the latter they raiſe no tobacco, where- 
as in North Carolina it is one of their 
chief articles. It grows in the northerly 
parts of the province, on the frontiers of 
Virginia, from which colony it is export- 
ed, Indigo grows very well in the pro- 
vince, particularly in the ſouthern parts, 
and proves a moſt profitable branch of cul- 
ture. Cotton does very well, and the ſort 
is ſo excellent, that it is much to be wiſh- 
ed they had made a greater progreſs in it. 
The greateſt articles of their produce which 
is exported are tar, pitch, turpentine, and 


7 every 
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every ſpecies of Launer in aſtoniſhing 
dae 

The ſoil in the flat country is in general 
ſandy, and great tracts of it but indifferent 
in fertility; but others ate rich, and will 
produce cotton, indigo, and Indian corn 
freely. It is in this part of the country 
that the ſwamps are to be found, which 
when drained yield rice: this forms a diſ- 
tinction between North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia; they have vaſt ſwamps on the coaſt 
of Virginia, but cultivate no rice, not be- 
cauſe it would not grow, but from an idea 
that it requires, in order to yield large 
crops, a hotter ſun. The ſwamps in North 
Carolina are ſome of them very rich, but 
remain undrained for want of people. In 
the back part of the country the ſoil is very 
fine, and in ſeveral tracts equal to the beſt 
of Virginia ; and it improves as you ad- 
vance towards the mountains, This is the 
caſe with all theſe colonies in the ſouthern 
parts of America. In many of theſe back- 
ward tracts the land is a rich black mould, 
of a good depth, and highly fertile, eſpe- 
cially the country on the river Pedee, &c. 

It is extraordinary that more ſettlements. 
mould not have been made in this coun- 
| try. 
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try, notwithſtanding the obſtacles I have 
mentioned, conſidering the pleaſantneſs of 
it, and extreme fertility of the ſoil; theſe 
circumſtances were alſo known many years 
ago, as appears by the travels through it 
of a Mr. fohn Lawſon, ſurveyor-general 
of North Carolina in the year 1700, which 
were publiſhed in 1718 *. There are 
many curious particulars in it, and eſpe- 
_ cially of the appearance of the back coun- 
try, as will appear from the following ex- 
tracts, which I make becauſe the book 1s 
very ſcarce. © We went directly for Sa- 
pona Town: that day we paſſed through 
a delicious country (none that Lever ſaw 
exceeds it.) We ſaw fine bladed graſs ſix 
feet high, along the banks of pleaſant ri-" 
vulets. Coming that day about thirty 
miles, we reached the fertile and pleaſant 
banks of Sapona river, whereon ſtands the 
Indian town and fort. Nor could all Eu- 
rope afford a pleaſanter ſtream, were it in- 
habited by chriſtians, and cultivated by in- 
genious hands. Theſe Indians live in a 
clear field, about a mile ſquare, which 
they would have fold me. This moſt plea - 
ſant river may be ſomething broader than 


— SET —_— * — 


PY 
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+ 


De Hiflory of Carolina, ſmall quarto. 
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the Thames at Kingſton, keeping a con- 
tinual pleaſant warbling noiſe with its re- 
verberating on the bright marble rocks. 
It is beautified with a numerous train of 
ſwans and other water-fowl. One fide of 
the river is hemmed in with mountainy 
ground, the other fide proving as rich a 
ſoil to the eye of a knowing perſon with 
us, as any this weſtern world can afford: 
it is as noble a river to plant a colony on as 
any I have met withal. Next morning we 
ſet forward ; all the pines were vaniſhed, 
for we had ſeen none for two days. We 
paſſed through a delicate rich foil this day, 
no great hills, but pretty riſings and levels, 
which made a beautiful country ; we paſſed 
likewiſe over three rivers this day. We 
were much taken with the fertility and 
pleaſantneſs of the neck of land between 
theſe two branches. It is called Haw ri- 
ver, from the Siipahaw Indians who dwell 
upon this ſtream ; there being rich land 
enough to contain ſome thouſands of fami- 
milies, for which reaſon I hope, in a ſhort 
time, it will be planted. This, river 1s 
much ſuch another as Sapona, both ſeem- 
ing to run a vaſt way up the country. 
There is plenty of good timber, and eſpe- 
cially oak; and as there is ſtone enough in 

both 


\ 
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both rivers, and the land is extraordinary 


rich, no man that will be content within 


the bounds of reaſon can have any grounds 


to diſlike it. Some Virginia-men we met, 


aſking our opinion of the country We were 
then in, we told them it was a very plea- 


ſant one: they were all of the ſame opi- 
nion, and affirmed that they had never 


ſeen twenty miles of ſuch extraordinary 


rich land, lying all together like that be- 
twixt Haw river and Achonedry town.“ 


Long after this account was written (via. 


near ſeventy years) Dr. Mitchel gives it in 


general the ſame character. There are 


five large rivers, ſays. he, which riſe in the 
inland parts of North Carolina, the banks 
of which are rich and fertile, although the 
hills between them till partake of the bar- 
renneſs of Carolina, as we are well inform- 
ed by ſeveral whom we have recommend- 


ed to ſettle in the country. This ſeems to 


be the moſt improveable part of all the 
Britiſh dominions on this fide of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi. But they have no navigation nor 


ports to the more fruitful parts of the 


country, if it be not by the river Peder, 
which runs through all this inland part of 
North Carolina, and falls into the ſea at 
Wineau (or Winyaw) Which now belongs 
to 
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to South Carolina, and for that reaſon it is 
neglected and never uſed by the other, 
which poſſeſſes the fruitful lands belonging 
to this port.” From all which accounts it 
is extremely plain that theſe back parts of 
North Carolina are to be ranked en the 
fineſt i in our colonies. 
Not withſtanding theſe great alvantages; 
there are very few people in North Caro- 
lina; this has been owing to ſeveral cauſes : 
there were obſtructions in ſettling it, which 
occaſioned ſome to leave the country, and 
a general idea was ſpread to its diſadvantage; 
but the principal evil was the want of ports, 
of which there was not one good one in all 
North Carolina: the'river Pedee falls into 
the ſea at Winyaw, which is in South Ca- 
rolina, and that has prevented an exporta- 
tion of products from thence of the growth 
of North Carolina. And this want of good 
ports, and a trading town, has checked 
the culture of rice a good deal ; but it has 
had another effect, which may probably 
prove a great advantage ; it has driven the 
new ſettlers back into the country, and 
thrown them very much into common huſ- 
bandry, on a ſoil and in a climate that will 
do for productions much more valuable 
than rice ; theſe, ſuch as filk, indigo, and 
cots 
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cotton are coming in by degrees, and will 
in a few years change the face of this colo- 
ny entirely, and enrich it prodigiouſly?; ar 
is this ſpreading about the country that 
makes the produce of the woods almoſt the 
ſtaple at preſent of the colon 
It is this circumſtance that has thrown 

them into common huſbandry, as I obſerv- 
ed before; and it is this common huf- 
bandry which deſerves our attention parti- ö 
cularly, ſince in many reſpects it is diffe- 1 
rent from that of any other pot oh Ames 
rica. 8 K+ l 
The two W which! eis 
the farmers of North Carolina ſuch a ſupe- 
riority over thoſe of moſt other colonies; 
are, firſt, the plenty of land; and; ſecondly, 
the vaſt herds of cattle kept by the planters.” 
The want of ports, as I ſaid, kept num- | 
bers from ſetthng here, and this made 
the land of leſs value, conſequently: every | | 
ſettler got large grants; and, falling to the 
| buſineſs of breeding cattle, their herds be- 
came ſo great, that the profit from them 
alone is exceeding great. It is not an un- 
cammon thing to ſee one man the maſter 
of from zoo to 1200, and even to 2000 
cows, bulls, oxen, and young cattle ; hogs 
alſo in prodigious numbers. Their ma- 
Vol. I. 2 nage- 
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nagement is to let them run looſe in, the 
woods all day, and to bring them up at 
night by the ſound of a horn ; ſometimes, 
particularly in winter, chen keep them 
during the night in incloſures, giving them 
a little food, and letting the cows and ſows 
to the calves and pigs; this makes them 
come home the more regularly. Such 
herds of cattle and ſwine are to be found in 
no other colonies ; and when this is better 
ſettled, they will not be ſo common here ; 
far at preſent the woods are all in com- 
mon, and people's property has no other 
boundary or diſtinction than marks cut in 
trees, ſo that the cattle have an unbound- 
ed range; but when the country becomes 
more cultivated, eſtates will be ſurrounded 
by encloſures, and conſequently the num- 
bers of cattle kept by the planters will be 
proportioned to their own lands only 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that theſe vaſt 
ſtocks of cattle might be of ſurpriſing con- 
ſequence in the raiſing manure, were the 
planters as attentive as they ought to be to 
this eſſential object: they might by this 
means cultivate indigo and tobacco to 
greater advantage than their neighbours; 
ſome few make a good uſe of the advantage, 
but more of them are drawn from it by the 


plenty 
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plenty of rich land, which they tun over, as 
in the northern eolonies, till it is exhauſted, 
and then take freſh, relying on ſuch achange, 
inſtead of making the moſt of their manure, 
which would add infinitely to their profit. 

Their ſyſtem is to depend (where they 
have no navigation, and are at a conſider- 
able diſtance from it, which however is 
not the caſe in many parts) on the hides of 
their cattle, and on barrelled meat, with 
ſome corn, roots, and pitch and tar, &c. 
for the profit of their plantation ; but the 
moſt bulky of theſe commodities yield but 
little, unleſs near ſome river ; accordingly 
there are not many plantations at any diſ- 
tance from water, ſince it is not an inland 
navigation that is wanted in North Caroli- 
na, but ports at the mouths of the rivers 
that will admit of large ſhips. ' 

The mode o common huſbandry here is to 
break up a piece of wood land, a work very 
eaſily done, from the trees ſtanding at good 
diſtances from each other; this they ſow with 
Indian corn for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 
till it will yield large crops no longer : they 
get at firſt fourſcore or an hundred buſhel 
an acre, but ſixty or ſeventy are common: 
when the land is pretty well exhauſted they 
ſow it with peaſe or beans one year, of 

| Z 2 which 


\ 
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which they will get thirty or forty buſhels 
per acre; and afterwards ſow it with wheat 
for two or three years: it will yield good 
crops of this grain when it would bear In- 
dian corn no longer, which ſhews how ex- 
cellent the land muſt be. But let me re- 
mark that this culture of wheat to ſuch ad- 
vantage is only in the back part of the pro- 
vince, where the climate is far more tem- 
perate than on the coaſt; upon the latter 
it does not ſucceed well, a circumſtance 
much deſerving attention ; for we may lay 
it down as a univerſal rule, that where 
wheat thrives well, here the climate is 
healthy, and agreeable to the generality of 
conſtitutions : it does well neither in ex- 
treme cold, nor in great heat. 

In this ſyſtem of crops they change the 
land as faſt as it wears out, clearing freſh 
pieces of wood land, exha@ing them in 
ſucceſſion ; after which they leave them to 
the ſpontaneous growth. It 1s not here as 
in the northern colonies, that weeds come 
firſt and then graſs ; the climate is ſo hot, 
that, except on the rich moiit lands, any 
ſort of graſs is ſcarce ; but the fallow in a 
few years becomes a foreſt, for no climate 
ſeems more congenial to the production of 
quick growing trees. If they planter does 

| | not 
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not return to cultivate the land again, as 
may probably be the caſe, from the plenty 
of freſh, it preſently becomes ſuch a wood 
as the reſt of the country is ; and woods 
are here the paſture of the cattle, which is 
excellent for hogs, becauſe they get quan- 
tities of maſt and fruit; but for cattle is 
much inferior to paſtures and meadows. 

Beſides theſe crops they cultivate all ſorts 
of roots, particularly potatoes, of which 
they get large crops; ſome they ſell into 
Virginia, and the reſt are given to their 
hogs. Fruit in none of the colonies is in 
greater plenty, or finer flavour ; they have 
every ſort that has been hitherto mentioned 
in this work: peaches, as in the central 
colonies, are ſo plentiful, that the major 
part of the crop goes to the hogs. In a 
word, all the neceſſaries, and many of the 
luxuries of life abound in the back parts of 
this province, which, with the temperate 
climate, renders it one of the fineſt coun- 
tries in America; ſo fine, that every body 
muſt be aſtoniſhed at finding any ſettle- 
ments made on the unhealthy ſea coaſt, 
which is nearly the reverſe. 

Reſpecting their ſtaples, tobacco I have 
been ſo particular in treating of under the 


article Virginia and Maryland, that little 
3 remains 


% 
- 
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remains to be ſaid here, as the manage- 


ment of it is the ſame; the climate for 


this plant is not better than that of Vir- 
ginia ; but as there are more lands that are 


freſh, the ' crops will for ſome time be 


larger: four hogſheads have been made for a 


| ſhare here on a ſmall plantation (near the 
northern forks of the river Pedee) for ſe- 


veral years; and five have been known for 
a ſeaſon or two in the ſame plantation. 
Such crops, and even leſs, would well pay 
the expence of ſloops taking the crop to 
the ſhips at ſea which cannot come into 


port. 


Rice is cultivated only in the maritime 
part of the province, in the ſwamps. As 


this article of huſbandry is the grand ſtaple 


of South Carolina, where infinitely greater 


quantities are made, I ſhall not enter into 


the proceſs here: but obſerve, that the 


planters do not make ſo great a profit by this 


article as many do in South Carolina, which 


may be owing to the latter country being 


hotter, and perhaps the . are ſome- 
what richer. 
Pitch, tar, and turpentine are made 


throughout this province in vaſt quantities, 


which is a proof, among others, that the 


country is very far from being well ſettled 


even 
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even yet. Theſe commodities are the pro- 
duce of that ſpecies of pine called the piteh- 
pine; they are all made by different prepa- 
rations from the reſin of this tree. Tur- 
pentine is this reſin or gum as it flows from 
the tree through holes cut for that pur- 
_ poſe; the heat of the ſun aſſiſts this extrae- 
tion, and the operation is performed while 
the tree is growing. It is well known that 
oil of turpentine is a diſtillation of it. 
From the holes cut to gain the turpentine, 
little channels are made in the trees to con- 
duct the reſin down to the foet of them, 


where boxes or bowls are placed to receive _ 


it. After the oil is diſtilled from the tur- 
pentine, the reſiduum is the reſin in a very 
thick conſiſtence, which is dried, and then 

is in the lumps we have it in England. 
Tar is the ſame gum, but gained in a 
different manner; the method is as follows, 
which I ſhall give in the words of an intel - 
ligent writer : «Firſt, they prepare a cir- 
cular floor of clay, declining a little towards 
the centre, from which there is laid a pipe 
of wood, extending, near horizontally, two 
feet without the circumference, and ſo let 
into the ground that its upper fide is near 
level with the floor: at the outer end of 
this pipe they dig a hole large enough to 
24 c hold 
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hold the barrels for the tar, which when 
forced out of the wood naturally runs to 
the center of the floor as the loweſt part, 
and from thence along the pipe into the 
barrels : theſe matters being firſt prepared, 

they raiſe upon that clay floor a large pile 
of dry pine wood fplit in pieces, and in- 
cloſe the whole pile with a wall of earth, 
leaving only a little hole at the top, where 
the fire is to be kindled; and when that is 
done, ſo that the incloſed wood begins to 
burſt, the whole is ſtopped up with earth, 

to the end that there may not be any flame, 
but only heat ſufficient to force the tar out 
of the wood, and make it run down to the 
floor : they temper the heat as they think 
proper, by thruſting a ſtick through the 
earth, and letting the air in at as many- 
places as they find neceſſary. In order to 
gain pitch they boil the tar, and the ſolid 
part being ſeparated in that operation, is the 
pitch.” It is found much more profitable 
to apply the timber they cut down to this 
uſe than to ſaw it, or export it in any kind 
of lumber ; and the tar &c. being far more 
valuable in proportion to bulk, is a cir- 
cumſtance of great importance in a country 
that does not abound with good ports. 


To 
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To ſhew what the back part of this co- 
lony is capable of, I ſhall inſert the account 
of the labour of ten negroes in one year 
upon the plantation on the Pedee above- 
mentioned, premiſing that it is not to be 
taken as an annual product, this being an 
extraordinary year; the account does not 
contain all the circumſtances I could with, 
but as it is put into my hands, ſo I in- 
tits {+ 3 | 


Products raiſed and made by ten negroes in 


one year in the plantation. 
I. 8. d. 


31 hogſheads of tobacco at 81. 58. 255 15 © 
ee of n n and * 41 30 Ty pA 
114 barrels of tar at 6s. gd. - = 38 * oa 
Skins - e - 8 18 F 
Shingles 4000 at 128. a 1000 =  - 2 8 0 
£- 335 2 3 


which is 331. 10s. per head, beſides mak- 
ing corn and other proviſions for the fami- 
ly, cattle, poultry, &c. and keeping the 
buildings in repair. 

Upon good freſh land this may often be 
equalled, but doubtleſs there are many tracts 
of country in which the negroes do not 
equal half this profit. But if the conduct 
of their huſbandry was well looked into, 

| and 
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and their modes of culture minutely exa- 
mined, the low products would be found 
oftner the reſult of bad huſbandry than the 
fault of either ſoil or climate; it is ſo in 
Britain, and doubtleſs in a much greater 
degree in America. It is however of con- 
ſequence to know what in good years and 
on good land may be done in planting to- 
bacco; we ſee here a product of 251. per 
head in that ſtaple alone, beſides the other 
articles of the plantation. This is a point 
at which emulation ſhould ſtrive to arrive; 
and ſpirited endeavours have a wonderful 
efficacy in gaining points; but planters, like 
farmers, are too often content to move on 
in the old line, without daring to think 
that a deviation can be beneficial. 

The following are the 8 from this 
province. | 


| L- 
Rice, 2000 barrels at 46. — 14000 
Tobacco, 2000 hogſheads at Bl, - - 16,000 


Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 51,000 barrels at 78. 17,850 


1 e , ne, maſts, gas 15,000 
Indian corn, peaſe, and other grain, = 75, 000 
Live ſtock of different kinds - — _ 5000 
Skins of different kinds = - - 575500 


Total“ 70, 350 


* American Traveller, pag. 89. « | 
| | But 
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But I muſt remark that this account does 
not at all agree with another which has 
been given on good authority; yet this ac- 
count is drawn up for the years ſince the 
peace; and that which I am now going to 
inſert, for the year 1753. The former 
ought to be much the greateſt, inſtead of 
which it is the leaſt. 


8 
7 


| | 1 
Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 84,012 bar- } | | 
rels at 78. 15 ene 
Staves 762,330 at 41. 58. a 1000 3,230 © 0 
Shingles, 2,500,000 at 118. 5d. per 1000 1,427 I © 
Lumber, 2,000,647 feet at 5l. per 1000 10,000 o o 
Corn, 61,580 buſhels, ſuppoſe 2s. ' 6, 158 © 0 
Peaſe, 10,000 buſhels, 18. 6d. 750 © 0 
Pork and beef 3, 300 barrels, 233. 3,795 © o 
| 20,000 deer ſcking “ - - 5,500 0 0 
Rice omitted, therefore taken from the | 
other account =» - JO MOM 
Tobacco (ditto) - - 16, 00 o o 


Beſides wheat, bread, potatoes, bees - wax, 
tallow, candles, bacon, hogs-lard, ſome 
cotton, and a vaſt deal of ſquared wal- 
nut timber and cedar, and hoops and 
headings, alſo ſome indigo. 


| Total + 80,264 5 0 
There .can be little doubt, from the 
number of articles omitted, but the total 


muſt amount tp 100,0001. and it is well 


—— — 


* The price by tale not known, the ſum is therefore 
taken from the firſt account. | | | 
+ Account of European Settlements, vol. ii, p. 260. 
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known that this province is now making a 
great progreſs in its cultivation and exports ; 
after being long neglected it was but little 
known, but fince the back country has 
been ſettled, the planters have ſucceeded fo 
well as to draw great numbers after them, 
ſo that there is ſcarcely a part of America 
that is at preſent filling faſter : the new 
colony on the Ohio will give a check to 
this; had not that been eſtabliſhed, North 
Carolina muſt have ſoon become as flouriſh- 
ing as her want of ports would allow, 
which muſt ever keep her comparatively 
low. The country would thrive more if 
their huſbandry was better, but, like all 
the American farmers, they are ſpoiled for 
good huſbandmen by plenty of land. | 
Among the defects of their agriculture, 
I ſhall mention in the firſt place, their al- 
moſt total neglect of inclofures ; this they 
carry to a degree that is not even found in 
the provinces I have already deſcribed. 
Even their corn fields are open to the de- 


predations of their own and others cattle ; 


nor are the fences of their rice and tobacco 
grounds made with that care and attention 
which in England is beſtowed on the leaſt 
valuable fields. This circumſtance, where- 


ever it is found, is a fign of extreme bad 
| huſ- 
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huſbandry : it is owing to the planter be- 


ing ſparing of expence in every article that 
is not of immediare conſequence ; the ex- 
pence of fences in Carolina, where wood 
grows with ſuch amazing luxuriance, 
would be trifling, and the advantages of 
good ones too great to need expatiating on. | 

The ſyſtem purſued here is as faulty as 
in moſt other parts of America; it conſiſts 
in cropping the land with tobacco as long 
as it will bear it; then they will take two 
crops of maize, and after that throw in 
wheat, peas, &c. for ſeveral years longer; 
after which they leave the land to become 
foreſt again ; as faſt as they want more, 
they take it from the old woodland, ſerv- 
ing it in the ſame manner. It is owing to 
this wretched ſyſtem that many of their 
corn- fields are fo full of weeds, that in : 
ſome it is difficult to know what is the 
Crop. | 

Even in the northern parts of the pro- 
vince, upon the frontiers of Virginia, where 
they give their principal attention to the lit- 
tle tobacco they cultivate, they do not ma- 
nage it with any ſpirit ; not being in ſeve- 
ral inſtances ſo good planters of that com- 
modity as | their neighbours, They do not 
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ſeem ſo attentive to keeping the hillocks 
clean from weeds ; this may be owing to 
the general circumſtance of the planters not 
being ſo rich, or having ſuch large ſtocks 
of negroes; for in North Carolina it is but 
of late years that men of property have ſet- 
tled in it; and they obſerve in America, as 
well as in all other parts of the world, that 
the richer the cultivator, the better will 
the land be cultivated ; whether the crop 


be tobacco, rice, corn, ſugar, indigo, or 
whatever it may. In one reſpect, how- 


ever, they have made an improvement in 
North Carolina in the tobacco culture, 
which is the introduction of a machine be- 
tween the rows of tobacco inſtead of a 
plough, being between a plough and a har- 
row, and ſomething in the nature of horſe- 
hoes uſed in England. It is not however 
a common tool there, but from its uſe, it is 
expected to become more general, 

Another very great defect in their ma- 


nagement, is the careleſs manner in which 


they conduct their cattle: immenſe herds 
are kept that yield a profit to the planters 
more inconſiderable than can at firſt be ima- 
gined; this is not for want of a market, 
ſince no commodity more readily yields its 

price 
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price in North America, than beef and pork 
in barrels; and hides are every where a 
commodity. eaſily to be turned into money; 
but it is owing to a want of attention to 
keeping a proper proportion of them to the 
winter food to not fatting them well, and 
many not at all, which is owing to a want 
of paſturage, and alſo to leaving them too 
much to themſelves in the woods without 
a ſufficiency of attendants to watch and take 
care of them. The mere multiplication of 
cattle is not the only object, though it 
ſounds greatly; bringing them up in health 
and vigour, of a due ſize and fatneſs, are 
as eſſential; but the ſtunted diminutive ſize 
of all the cattle in North America, to the 
northward, as well as in the ſouthern colo- 
nies, ſhews-plainly the great want of paſ- 
tures: cattle will live and multiply in their 
woods, but they will never be cattle of any 
value ; and yielding a profit as ice. 
able as their worth. 

la raiſing manure they are, notwith- 
ſanding, their numerous herds, no leſs neg- 
ligent. This is owing alſo to plenty of 
land; while they can get good crops of 
any thing on freſh land without dung, 
they care little about raiſing any; but with 
the advantage of freſh and good land, aided 
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by their numbers of cattle, they might very 
well make three and a half or four hog- 
ſheads of tobacco a ſhare, which would be 
281, or 421. a head, and, with lumber, 
tar, corn, &c. would make their ſlaves on 
an average worth at leaſt 30 l. a-piece to 
them, which would be a profit their e 
bours very ſeldom reap. 

As to the improvements which nh be 
e! in this colony, they are as great as in 
any other, if not more ſo, for it has been 
more neglected than moſt. What I ſhould 
propoſe is, that the new ſettlers that came 
there ſhould fix themſelves in the very back 
part of all the country, upon the rivers that 
run among the Apalachian mountains, of - 
which there are the Pedee with five conſi- 
derable branches, Cape Fear river, and 
others: ſome of theſe are navigable for 
middling ſized boats above two hundred 
and fifty miles from the ſea coaſt; and it 
is in this country, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, where the ſoil ranks among the richeſt 
in America, and where the climate is perfect- 
ly temperate, healthy, and agreeable. I 
would not propoſe them to ſettle here to raiſe 
bulky commodities, becauſe the navigation 
s not good enough to convey them away — 
and becauſe there are other territories bet- 
5 ter 
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ter ſituated for them; but for indigo, ſilk, 
cotton, and ſome other valuable commodi- 
ties, no ſituation in all America exceeds this: 
here the ſoil is fo fertile ſo deep and of 
ſuch an excellent nature, that the products 
of indigo, &c. would be far greater than 
what is known in South Carolina; and 
theſe commodities are all ſo valuable, that 
very ſmall boats would carry the amount 
of a great value. Indigo and cotton would 
here pay at leaſt 251. a-head for all la- 
bouring hands, beſides raiſing neceſſaries 
for the ſupport of the plantation: this 
would prove of greater advantage to the 
ſettlers than any thing they could do with 
other products. The navigation of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and the Ohio will 
give them a ſuperiority in tobacco; and 
the ſame circumſtance, with better ſwamps, 
and a hotter ſun, will render South Caro- 
lina ſuperior in rice; but in the commo- 
dities J have mentioned, the lands in queſ- 
tion would have a yet greater ſuperiority. 
Nobody diſputes the excellence of the ſoil 
in the back parts of North Carolina; it 
excels that of South Carolina; and the 
climate is known to be equal to any in the 
world, being as different from the mari- 
. A a time 
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time parts of the continent, as much as 
Hudſon's Bay varies from Jamaica. + 
'This is an improvement which would' 
much advance the intereſts of Britain, for 
indigo, cotton, and filk are commodities 
which ſhe buys of foreigners. at a great 
price ; and if the had more than ſupplied 
the conſumption of her own manufactures, 
they are articles of ready ſale all over Eu- 
rope, ſo that nothing more demands the 
attention of the mother country than ſuch 


parts of her colonies as are fitted by nature 


to produce them. Silk can only be pro- 
duced in proportion to the number of peo- 
ple in the country; but then it is of con- 
ſequence that the inhabitants of our wide. 
ſpread plantations ſhould all make as much 
as they can. It is a common obſervation 
on this point of producing filk in the colo- 
nies, that the. country is not populous: 
enough to make any progreſs in a buſineſs 


. that requires ſo many hands ; but nothing. 


can be more miſtaken than ſuch reaſoning. 
The culture of filk is of that nature, that 
if there were only one ſolitary plantation in 
a whole: province, the ſame quantity of 
ſilk might be made on it, as proportionably. 
in a whole country, 1 ever 0 popu- 
lous; 


- 
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lous; it is a buſineſs that requires only a 
few weeks in a year, were it therefore 
otherwiſe, it could not anſwer to any one 
to meddle with it. Every perſon might 
make one or two pounds of filk annually 
with very little or no interruption of their 
uſual occupations. Hence we may aſſert 
that nothing can be more abſurd than the 
argument of the inutility of filk becauſe the 
country is not populous ; when the coun- 
try becomes populous the quantity will be 
an object of conſequence ; but if the work 
is not begun till then, it will probably 
never be begun at all: a few people in one 
colony, a few in another; ſome thouſands 
here, ſome thouſands there, ſeparately 
taken, the quantity of filk they could make 
might not be a national object; but when 
all theſe numbers were added together, and 
united with the people in all the colonies, 
who enjoy a climate that would do for the 
buſineſs, the affair is then no longer a 
trifle: this we may be convinced of by re- 
flecting on the numbers we have from Flo- 
rida to Jerſey incluſive; in all which tract 
ſilk might be produced in any quantities 
the population of the country would admit 
of : would but all the people in this line of 


com make each a pound per head, it 
Aaz would 
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would ſupply Britain with all ſhe uſes, and 
more, and be worth both to her and the 
colonies, much above a million ſterling per 
annum. 

It is upon this principle therefore that 
it ought to be recommended particularly 
to enter into the buſineſs of making filk, 
however thin the population; and eſpe- 
cially in ſuch excellent climates as the back 
Parts of this province, at the foot of the 
mountains: for more than an hundred 
miles in breadth, quite among the moun- 
tains, the whole territory is covered with 
mulberry-trees; nature points out what 
might be done in this country, but if the 
induſtry of man will not co-operate, it is 
in vain to ſee theſe rich gifts on every 
ſide. 

No part of America would be more 
proper for the growth of wine than this ; 
but at preſent we know not of a naviga- 
tion that would be ſufficient for the cheap 
conveyance of it. Yet I ſhould remark 
that the rivers in this country are not ſuf- 
ficiently known. Nothing is of more im- 
portance in the management of our Ame- 
rican concerns than to know accurately 
how far the waters in that continent are 


navigable, and for what boats; ſurveys 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be made of them with the greateſt 
care poſſible: tracts of country may be neg- 
lected under a notion of the rivers not 
being navigable, while the fact may be 
quite otherwiſe. In the back and hilly 
parts of this province are numerous ſitua- 
tions which would do admirably well for 
vineyards, the ſoil and climate equally pro- 
miſing ſucceſs, and the wild vines every 
where found in immenſe quantities. No- 
thing is ſuppoſed'to be wanting but a na- 
vigation, which ought to be well enquired 
into. 

Every reaſon of effect conſpires to ſhew 
the propriety of ſettling the back parts of 
this province in preference to the mari- 
time ones; in the latter rice muſt be the 
ſtaple, which is not wanted, ſince it is the 
grand ſtaple of South Carolina, where 
there are ſwamps ſufficient to raiſe more 
than they will ever be able to ſell. Indigo 

they may cultivate, but the crop will be 
far inferior to thoſe on the rich, deep, black 
land in the back country; and as to to- 
bacco, the ſoil on the coaſt is not compar- 
able to that on the Ohio, where the 
planters will rival them entirely, not to 
ſpeak of the want of ports. At the ſame 
time that theſe points give ſuch a great 
A 4 3 ſupe- 
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ſuperiority, there is an equal one in the 
articles of health and pleaſure, A tempe- 
rate and healthy climate is, for profit as 
well as pleaſure, of the greateſt impor- 
tance ; the life of a negroe employed on in- 
digo in the back parts of the province, 
would be worth ten years purchaſe more 
than one employed on rice in the maritime 
part: and the ſame difference muſt neceſ- 
farily be found in the population of whites, 
The deſtructive ſwamps in which rice is 
cultivated muſt never be expected to breed 
people; whereas the high, dry, and 
healthy regions of the weſtern parts are ſo 
liberally bleſſed with every circumſtance of 
climate, ſoil, and productions, that the 
people would increaſe prodigiouſly, as in 
fact they are found to do in all the back 

| ſettlements of the ſouthern colonies. 
In the next place let me recommend to 
the planters of North Carolina, whether 
living i in the eaſtern or weſtern part of the 
province, to purſue a better conduct rela- 
tive to their cattle. Inſtead of keeping 
ſuch vaſt herds of half-ſtarved, ſtunted 
beaſts, let them provide good paſtures, and 
keep fewer beaſts; the conſequence of 
which will be, that five head will pay 
them better than twenty. In the very 
back- 
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backward parts of the colony they have 
good — and paſtures, but theſe ate 
where the ſettlements are moſt ſcattered; 
and in all the reſt of the country. all the 
paſtures the cattle have are the woods: 
this / ought on every account to be reme- 
died, ſo as to draw a. greater profit from 


1 the ſtocks, and at the ſame. time make 


3a & + 


nlagtations, Jl ge preſent they are "Gs 
enough from doipg. This good effect is 
only to be brought about by providing 
them paſtures, as I ſaid; in order to which 
the ſyſtem of crops which I have ſo often 
condemned mult be changed, and,the land, 

when corn, &c. is no longer ſown on it, 
mult be left in ſufficient order, and ſown 
with graſs ſeed, that good paſtures may 
come in ſucceſſion, inſtead of the land be- 
coming foreſt again. There are ſorts of 
graſſes indigenous in the country, which 
might be brought into culture, that would 
anſwer this purpoſe; but the readieſt way 
to effect it would be to ſow lucerne, which 
I before recommended to other colonies: 
the hotter the climate, the greater the ne- 
ceſſity of employing this graſs, or ſome one 
ſimilar to it in the great length of the root, 
which penetrates ſo deeply in the ground 
A 4 as 
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as to ſecure the plant from all damage | by 
the heat of the ſun beams; moſt graſſes, 


from having fibrous roots, which ſpread 
near the ſurface, are in theſe climates burnt 
up, but lucerne will bear the hotteſt ſun, 
and thrive in it. By means of the culture 
of this plant they would be able to provide 
well for their cattle, both horned cattle, 
ſheep, and ſwine, to all whom it is equally 
grateful; a few acres cropped with it 
would go as far as a great number of wood- 
land : the cattle would thrive, their fize 
and breed be improved; and, inſtead of 
yielding little or no profit, they would be- 
come one of the ' beſt branches of the 
planter” s buſineſs. 
In England it has been found neceflary to 
plant lucerne in rows, in order to keep it 
free from the natural graſs, which other- 


wiſe ſoon choaks and deſtroys it; but in 


ſuch climates as Carolina, the heat of the 
ſun is ſuch an enemy to the vegetation of 
graſs, that none is to be found in the flat 
country but in rice ſwamps: this precau- 
tion therefore would be unneceſſary, and 
it might be ſown broad - caſt with the laſt 
crop of corn, in the ſame manner as clover 
in England. This would (if properly in- 
troduced 3 in the ſyſtem) prove of wonderful 

utility 
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utility to the cattle, and be of more conſe- 
quence to the planter than almoſt any 
other improvement. But I am aware that 
a North Carolina man would be apt to ſow 
lucerne with the laſt ap of men 4 % 
as this; : | 

JJ 

2. Tobacco. 2 
Tobacco. 
Tobacco. 
Indian corn. 
Indian corn. 
Wheat. | 
. Peale. 

9. Wheat. 

10. Wheat. 

In which' caſe he mY not ene it to 
prove the valuable plant I have mentioned: 
for ſuch a ſyſtem leaves the land a caput 
mortuum for ſome time, until the growth 
ſpontaneous to the country appears, which 
is wood of ſeveral kinds; and it 1s not to 
be expected that a crop of any value ſhould 
grow after ſuch treatment. But lucerne 
being to planters, circumſtanced as the 
North Carolina ones, of great value, it 
would well deſerve better treatment. Sup- 
poſe the ſyſtem begins with freſh wood- 
tand ; it ſhould be ſown with the laſt crop 

of 
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of ſome. ſuch ſyſtem as this, in which I 
baye partly allowed the planters to be bad 
huſbandmen, as they all will be, till the 
e of the freſh land, is A- Ane 


. 

2. Tobacco. 

o. 

. 

5. Wheat. 

en. 

7. Indian corn. 

8. Potatoes. 

9. Cotton. 

10. Potatoes. | 

11. Oats, or Peaſe, _ wa it, Lu- 
gerne. In caſe cotton is not planted, ſome 
crop ſhould be taken inſtead, of it, that is 


not a great exhauſter of the land. There 


are other roots which thrive well in the 
climate, as turneps, carrots, and ſeveral 
farts, of cabbages. . Theſe ſhould certainly 
be.introduced in the field culture, to yield 
food for the cattle in winter, which is as 
neceſſary as lucerne for the ſummer; ſince 
hay is to be had only in rice ſwamps clear- 


ed, or in the natural meadows near the 


mountains. 
NI 
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It is only in the introduction of ſuch 
ee, in their ſyſtems of crops that they 
can be able to keep their lands in tolerable 
heart, or vary their preſent bad huſbandry; 
no land, however good, . will bear ſuch ex- 

| hauſting crops for ever, as tobacco, indigo, 
and corn ʒ it muſt be exhauſted, vary them 
how you wall ; but by;introducing potatoes 
(which i is a native plant to; the Carolinas) 
ſturneps, carrots, cabbages, or other plants, 
for the winter food of cattle, the land 
would be kept fertile twice as long, and be 
in good heart when laid down to lucerne. 

The preſent general management of the 
cattle I. ſhould adhere to, that is, to let 
them wander about the woods all day, and 
and keep them at home in the night, with 
only this variation, they ſhould. in the pens 
and folds be well fed both winter and ſum- 
mer, which at preſent is far enough from 
being the caſe. In ſummer lucerne ſhould 
be mown and given green in racks; and in 
winter they ſhould have roots or cabbages, 
or the hay of lucerne: and the hogs alſo 
well fed with roots or .cabbages, and ſuch 
offal as the plantation yields: the advan- 
tages of this conduct would be great, not 
only in the at growth of the cattle, 

and 
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and the larger quantity of produce yielded 
by them, but allo in that article eſſential to 
all huſbandry, dung: thus managed they 

would make much more dung, and of a 
quality far ſuperior to that which the 
planters gain at preſent; for every farmer 
knows the difference between the dung of 

cattle well fed and that of cattle half ſtarv- 
ed: this would be a new aſſiſtant to them in 
keeping their fields in good heart, and 
would vaſtly increaſe you profit of their 
as ory el 8 5 

This conduct would ſoon make a great 

change in the appearance of the country, 
and in its value; now almoſt as much re- 
turns to foreſt as is broken up, by the 
ſtrange management they have of roam- 
ing from piece to piece, and touching 
None without ruining and exhaufting it. 
What a great difference would it make, if 
when they took in a freſh piece of land, 
the old one was kept in vaſue under lu- 
cerne, or ſome 'grats that would ſuit the 
climate. We ſhould then fee extenſive 
and wide-ſpreading paſtures of excellent 
herbage, inſtead of thoſe numerous ſpots, 
hic having been under culture, and ex- 


hauſted, lie abſolutely barren for ſome 
| years, 
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years, and then are covered. gradually with 
weeds, buſhes, and rubbiſh, among which. 
foreſt · trees at laſt ſhoot up. This great 
change would make cattle as profitable to 
them as their ſtaples, inſtzad of keeping 
_ monſtrous herds, which yield little or 
no produce. The -planters ſhould re- 
member that in proportion as the coun- 
try ſettles, the woodlands diminiſh, and 
the number of their cattle muſt neceſ- 


ſarily fall off; then they would find the 


advantage ſtrongly of keeping the land 
under good graſs which they had had 
in culture: without this precaution, they 
will by and by, inſtead of boaſting of a 
thouſand or fifteen hundred head of cat- 
tle, with difficulty be able to keep a2 
fourth of the number; and they will 
then be forced to the very culture of 
graſs and other food for cattle as a ne- 
ceſſary; it will then be a difficult and 
expenſive buſineſs to get good graſs on 
land fo ruined and exhauſted as their old 
plantations will be found. 

In carrying ſuch ideas into execution, | 
ſuppoſing it ever done, fences ſhould be 
much more attended to than they are at 
preſent in North Carolina: it ought to be 


an univerſal rule, never departed from, to 
bring 
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bring into culture no piece of ground with- 
out previouſly fencing it in a ſecure and 
laſting manner by a live hedge. bank, and 
ditch. There is no part of the world in 
- which this can be done better than in Ca- 
rolina, from the quick' growth of wood in 
land not exhauſted by planting: And theſe 
fences ſhould not only be kept up while the 
land yields a crop, but afterwards when it 
is under graſs or lucerne, that the fences. 
may be ſecure enough'to keep all cattle out, 
in order for mowing the crop to feed with 
at night. When the Jucerne began to fail 
from age, or the planter wanted the land 
apain for corn, &c. then he would find the 
fences prove of great utility. It is obſerv- 
able that under graſs or lucerne the land, 
if well laid down, and in heart, would con- 
tinually improve in fertility until in ſome. 
years it would prove highly profitable for 
a freſn ſyſtem of crops. 

There is no greater defect in the huſ- 
bandry of this province than the foulneſs 
of the crops with weeds, &c. the improve- 
ment in this caſe would follow of courſe 

from adopting a different ſyſtem of un 
as recommended above. 


CHAT. 
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"Cm p. XX. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 


05 lmate of South Carolina—Produttiong=— 
Soil. 


HE province of South Carolina lies 
between lat. 31% and 35 N. but no 
idea is to be formed of the climate from 
that parallel, which in all other countries 
is found to be the fineſt on the globe; 
whereas this province experiences degrees 
of heat and cold rarely felt in other coun- 
tries. This will appear from the follow- 
ing authentic account, ſaid to be written 
by governor Glen. Our climate is va- 
rious and uncertain, to ſuch an extraordi- 
nary degree, that I fear not to affirm there 
are no people upon earth who I think can 
ſuffer greater extremes of heat and cold; it 
is happy for us they are not of long dura- 
tion. No idea of either one or the other 
can be formed from our latitude, which on 
other continents is found to be very deſir- 
able; nor dare I to trace by any phyſical 
adi the cauſes of theſe extremes, leſt 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould amuſe with vain conjectures thoſe 
to whom I would not write any thing but 
truth; I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with ſetting down what we are ſure of by 
experiments. In ſummer: the thermome- 
ter hath been known to riſe to 98 degrees, 
and in winter to fall to 10 degrees. The 
weather perhaps is no where more variable, 
with reſpect to heat and cold, than in Ca- 
rolina; the changes are frequent, ſudden, 
and great; but the decreaſes of heat are al- 
ways greater and more ſudden than its in- 
creaſes. On the 10th of January, 1745, 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, the ther- 
mometer was at 7o degrees, but the next 
morning it was at only 15 degrees, which 
was the greateſt and moſt ſudden gy 
that I have ſeen. 

In ſummer the heat of the ſhaded air at 
two or three o'clock in the afternoon is fre- 
quently between go and 95 degrees; but 
ſuch extremes of heat, being ſoon produc- 
tive of thunder ſhowers, are not of long 
duration. On the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of June, 1738, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, the thermometer was at 98 degrees, 
a heat equal to the greateſt heat of the hu- 
man body in health! I then applied a thec=- 
mometer to my arm-pits, and it ſuhk one 

| | degree ; ; 
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degree; but in my mouth and hands it 
continued at 98 degrees. Sixty- five degrees 
and a half may be called the temperate heat 
in Carolina, which exceeds 48 degrees, the 
temperate heat in England, more than that 
exceeds, 32 degrees, the freezing point. 
The mean heat of the ſhaded air, taken 
from the mean nocturnal heat, and from 
the mean heat at two or three o'clock in 
the afternoon, during the four ſeaſons of 
the year, is as followeth : in ſpring 61 
degrees, in ſummer 78, in autumn 71, and 
in winter 52. The mean heat of the 
ſhaded air, at two or three o'clock in the 
afternoon, is 65 degrees in the ſpring, 82 
in the ſummer, 75 in autumn, and 55 in 
winter, The mean nocturnal heat in thoſe 
ſeaſons is 57 degrees in the ſpring, 74 in 
the ſummer, 68 in autumn, and 49 in 
winter. Therefore our winter's mean noc- 
turnal heat excceds the ROTO heat in 
England. 

As the weather here is generally very 
ſerene, the ſun's rays exert more conſtant- 
ly their full force; and therefore when we 
are abroad, and expoſed to the ſun, we are 
acted upon by a much greater degree of 
heat than that of the ſhaded air; for the 
thermometer, when ſuſpended five feet 
Nb be + B b | from 
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from the ground, and expoſed to the ſun 
and to reflected rays from our ſandy ſtreets, 
hath frequently riſen in a few minutes 
from 15 to 26 degrees above what were 
at thoſe times the degrees of heat in the 
ſhaded air. But I have never yet made 
that experiment when the heat of the 
ſhaded air was above 88 degrees; when 
therefore we are in the ſtreets in a ſerene 
day in the ſummer, the air we walk in and 
inſpire is many degrees hotter than human 
blood; for ſuppoſing the heat of the ſhaded 
air be 88 degrees when the thermometer 
would riſe 26 degrees higher if ſuſpended 
and expoſed to the ſun, &c. as before 
mentioned ; or ſuppoſe that the heat of 
the ſhaded air be 98 degrees when the 
thermometer would riſe 26 degrees higher 
by ſuch ſuſpenſion and expoſure : in the 
firſt of thoſe two caſes, the heat of the air 
in the ſtreets would exceed 98, the natural 
heat of the human blood, by 16 degrees; 
and in the laſt cafe it would exceed ſuch 
heat by 26 degrees. | 

« The firſt inſtance of intenſe cold that 
J ſhall mention, relates to a healthy young 
perſon of my family, who at the time was 
two or three and twenty years of age, and 
uſually flept in a room without a fire: that 
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perſon carried two quart bottles of hot water 
to bed, which was of down, and covered 
with Engliſh blankets ; the bottles were 
between the ſheets, but in the morning 
they were both ſplit to pieces, and the 
water ſolid lumps of ice. In the kitchen, 
where there was a fire, the water in a jar, 
in which was a large live eel, was frozen 
to the bottom; and I found feveral ſmall. 
birds frozen to death near my houſe; they 
could not have died for want of food, the 
froſt having been but of one day's conti- 
nuance. But an effect much to be regret- 
ted is, that it deſtroyed almoſt all the 
orange trees in the country; I loſt above 
three hundred bearing trees ; and an olive 
tree of ſuch a prodigious ſize, that I 
thought it proof againſt all weathers ; it 
was near a foot and a half diameter in the 
trunk, and bore many buſhels of excellent 
olives every year. This froſt me on 
the 7th of February, 1747. 

Another account, written alſo by a per- 
ſon who reſided long in Carolina, gives 
ſome other particulars deſerving notice. 
« The air is more clear and pure here 
than in Britain, being ſeldom darkened 
with' fogs; ; the dews hower are great, eſ- 
pecially in the end of the ſummer, and be- 
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ginning of the fall. The rains are heavy, 
but commonly ſhort, and obſerve no parti- 
cular ſeaſon or time of the year. 

« The winds are generally changeable 
and erratic, blowing from different points 
of the compaſs without any regularity; 
about the vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
they are commonly very boiſterous; at 
other ſeaſons are moderate. The northerly 
winds are cold, dry, and healthy they 
diſperſe fogs and mitts, giving a clear ſky— 
the north-weſt is the coldeſt we have; it 
comes to us over an immenſe tract of land, 
and from the ſnow-capped Apalachian 
mountains; whenever it blows the air is 
cool, and in the winter it generally brings 
us froſt, and often ſnow : it 1s vulgarly and 
deſervedly called the great phyſician of the 
country, as by its force it clears the air of 
the putrid autumnal effluvia; and by its 
coldneſs ſhuts up the pores of the earth, 
and of the trees, keeping in their vapours, 
the principal. ſources of the epidemics of 
the warm ſeaſon. This refreſhing, invigo- 
rating, and bracing wind 1s anxiouſly ex- 
pected about the month of October by all, 
but by thoſe particularly who have the 
misfortune to be afflicted with the more 
obſtinate intermittents, to whom it gene- 

| rally 
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rally affords relief; the eaſterly winds are 
always cool; from them we have our moſt. 
refreſhing ſummer ſhowers; when they 
blow for any continuance they occaſion 
coughs and catarrhal fevers. The ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt winds are warmeſt and 
moſt unhealthy; in whatever ſeaſon they 
blow the air is foggy, and affects the 
breathing : in ſummer they are ſultry and 
ſuffocating ; an exceſſive dejection of ſpi- 
rits and debility of body are then an uni- 
verſal complaint; if, this conſtitution laſts 
any confiderable time, hyſterics, hypo, 
intermitting and remitting, putrid, flow, 
or nervous fevers are produced. This pro- 
vince is ſubject to frequent and dreadful 
tempeſts of thunder and lightning in May, 
June, July, and Auguſt.“ 

From this account of the weather in 
South Carolina is to be drawn ſeveral im- 
portant concluſions; that the maritime 
part of the country is in one of the moſt 
unhealthy climates in the world cannot be 
doubted. The heat riſes to an extreme 
which 1s felt in very few, if any places on 
the globe, of which accounts have been 
given: at the ſame time the changes to in- 
tenſe cold are fo violent and ſudden, that 
inſtances are to be met with no where but 

Bb; in 
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in America, and not in that quarter to ſuch. 
a degree as in South Carolina, Now of 

all other circumſtances of weather, there 

are none that are found ſo inſalubrious to 

the human conſtitution as ſuch ſudden 

changes, nor any which demands ſo much 

caution in dreſs and living. Another point 

to be obſerved is, this immoderate and ex- 

ceſſive heat of climate is in a country, the 

major part of which is ſpread with ſtag- 
nated waters of no depth, for ſuch are the 

marſhes, ſwamps, and all the rice grounds; 

from the mud of theſe ſtinking ſinks and 

| ſewers the heat exhales ſuch putrid effluvia, 

as muſt neceſſarily poiſon the air, and ren- 

der it more ſimilar to the Campania of 
Rome than any thing elſe an European can | 
compare it to. 

But at the ſame time that this charac- 
ter 1s perfectly juſt to the marſhy ſea 
coaſt, and generally to all the flat coun- 
try, we muſt obſerve that it holds no 
further: this flat country reaches from 
eighty to a hundred miles from the ſea coaſt, 
but then the ſoil begins to riſe into little 
hills and beautiful inequalities, which con- 
tinue increaſing in height and variation till 
you reach the Apalachian mountains, at 
three hundred and three hundred and fifty 

miles 
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miles from the ſea. In all this range of 
country the climate is nearly the reverſe ; 
they have neither thoſe extremes of heat, 
nor the exceſs of cold that is felt on the 
| coaſt. On the contrary, they have a 
charming, pleaſant, and temperate climate, 
which in health and agreeableneſs yields to 
none in the world. This is to be attri- 
buted to the difference in the ſurface of the 
two countries; in one it is high, dry, and 
hilly; and wherever a country is of that 
ſort, or rocky, let it be in whatever lati- 
tude it may, it is ſure to bè healthy; but 
the other is a flat, marſhy tract, full every 
where of ſtagnant water; and this is 
throughout the world a never failing ſign 
of an unhealthy air, 

Hence therefore a dien is to be 
made in every article that depends on cli- 
mate between the eaſtern and weſtern parts 

of this province: an inhabitant of Carolina 
may aſſert that country to be one of the 
moſt healthy and pleaſant in the world, 
and nothing can be more true : an inhabi- 
tant of Carolina may aſſert that country to 
be in unhealthineſs the fink of the earth; 
nothing more true : but let them explain; 
one will be found to live in the eaſt of it, 
the other in the weſt ; countries as different 
B b 4 almoſt. 
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almoſt as Iceland and Bengal. If it is aſked, 


how it comes that any people will live in 
the flat country when the back parts are 
ſo ſuperior ; it muſt be attributed to two 
cauſes, the one is the contiguity tothe 
ports and trade ; the other, the necefſi ity of 
ſwamps for cultivating their grand ſtaple, 
rice; were it not for theſe it is to be ſup- 
poſed that all the inhabitants would flock 
backwards. 

Relative to the products of South Caro- 
lina, it will be neceſſary to know them 
with tolerable preciſion, as they will mark 
the nature of the country better than any 
other circumſtance. I ſhall begin with 
timber: the uncultivated parts of the pro- 
vince are one continued foreſt, with not 
much underwood. Among the trees are 
found oaks of ſeveral ſorts, viz. the che/- 
nut oak, which is the largeſt in the pro- 
vince ; ſome are three or four feet in dia- 
meter, and ſixty feet high to the firſt 
bough : they grow chiefly in low land that 
is ſtiff and rich. Scarlet ca, uſed, as well 
as the former, in ſhip-building ; it grows 
on dry land. Red oa grows ſometimes 
very large and lofty, but is porous, and not 
durable; uſed for rails, ſtaves, &c. Spa- 
niſb oak, more durable, is uſed ſometimes 

in 
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in ſhip-building, and rives well into clap= 
boards. Baſtard Spaniſh oak, uſed for rails 
and clapboards. Black oa is durable un- 
der water, uſed alſo for building. White 
iron oak, very durable, is reckoned the 
beſt of all for ſhip-building ; grows on dry 
lean land. Live cab, the moſt durable of 
all, but unfortunately affords not long 
plank clear of boughs. The weight and 
firmneſs of this wood is extraordinary ; the 
particles have ſuch an adheſion, that when 
a nail is once driven in, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to draw it out again, it grows in 
freſh water ponds and ſwamps. Willou 
oak, ſo called from the near reſemblance of 
the leaf to that of a willow : theſe are not 
all the forts of oak found in this province, 
there are ſeveral other varieties, but theſe 
are the principal diſtinctions: I muſt re- 
mark that all of them yield acorns, gene- 
rally in plenty, and ſome of them in im- 
menſe quantities, that ſcarcely ever fail ; 
and ſeveral of them that are as good for 
ſwine as cheſnuts, having a ſtrong reſem- 
blance of that fruit; and they are in ge- 
neral much better food for hogs than our 
Engliſh acorns ; and ſuch as will not only 
keep hogs, but fat them admirably, with- 
out any expence to the planter, This is a 

| . great 
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great object to the Carolina people; for 
there is not a farmer or planter in the coun- 
try who has not great ſtocks of hogs kept 
in the woods, and even fattened there. 

Aſh is a common tree here, but differ- 
ing ſomewhat from that of England. Elm 
they have of two ſorts; one grows on the 
high lands, which reſembles that of Britain ; 
the other ſort grows in low lands. Tulip 
trees grow to an immenſe ſize; ſome of 
them have been found one and twenty feet 
in circumference, and ſome even ten feet 
in diameter ; they have allo a ſtory current 
in Carolina, that a new ſettler, not having 
a better habitation, took his abode for ſome 
time in a decayed tulip-tree, in which he 
had his bed and other furniture ; yet this 
man, poor as he may ſeem from hence, 
| lived to become a conſiderable and wealthy 
planter. The uſe the wood of this tree is 
put to, is generally that of ſhingles, wain- 
ſcot, planks for buildings, and laſts ee 
under ground. 

Beech is often met with, and grows to a 
large ſize; it is very like that of Europe; 
the only uſe it is applied to in Carolina is 
for firing; it yields plenty of maſt for 
ſwine. Hornbeam is common here. Saſ- 
ſafras is one of the articles of their exporta- 

tion; 
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tion; it comes ſometimes to a large ſize, 
even to two feet diameter; they uſe it for 
turners ware, houſe-building, poſts, and 
does well for all ground work. Dogwood 
is very plentiful, and generally found on 
light lands that are rich; they uſe it in 
building, where it is not expoſed to the air. 
Laurel comes here to a great ſize; ſo that 
planks are ſawn out of it, but it is not dur- 


able when expoſed to the air: both bay and 


laurel grow principally in low ſwampy 
ground. The red cedar grows chiefly on 
ſwamps or ſand banks ; it is much valued- 
for durability, and uſed for building ſloops, 
boats, &c. as well as by the joiners ; nor 
will the worm touch it for many years, and 
the ſloops built of it are eſteemed for good 
failers. White cedar is no leſs eſteemed. 

for other uſes, particularly top maſts, yards, 


| booms, bowſprits, &c. and the beſt ſhin- 


ples are made of it. 
The cyprus grows to an Mae ſize, 
perhaps larger than any other tree in Caro- 
lina, both in reſpect of height and thick- 
neſs ; ſome have been found of thirty-ſix 
feet in circumference. The Indians make 
their canoes of ſingle cyprus- trees ſcooped 
out, and ſome of them have been thus made 
large enough to carry thirty barrels; and 
others 
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others that are ſplit down the bottom, and 
a piece added thereto, will carry eighty or 
an hundred. 
Ĩ he locuſt-tree is very durable, and will 
bear being expoſed to the weather; it is 
never found in ſwamps or low places, be- 
ing a general ſign of dry, healthy, good 
land, They have four ſorts of pines here; 
the pitch pine grows to a great fize : I be- 
fore mentioned this tree yielding tar, pitch, 
&c. The white pine they ſaw in various 
ſpecies of lumber; it makes alſo maſts, 
yards, &c. the almond pine does alſo 
for maſts. The dwarf pine is of no great 
account. The hiccory is a kind of walnut, 
the timber not all durable. The common 
walnut is called the Black walnut, to diſ- 


tinguiſh it from the hiccory ; it affects 


good land, and grows therein to a vaſt ſize : 
it is hard and durable. The maple is com- 
mon here. The chinkapin i is a ſort of cheſ- 
nut, and durable in the weather; it is 
uſed in building boats, ſhallops, &c. Birch 
grows on the banks of the rivers, high up 
the country, but ſeldom found on the 
coaſt, Willows, ſycamores, and hollies, ' 
are found here. Three ſorts of mulberry- 


trees abound in Carolina, wherever the 
land 
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; land is-light ; and rich nn add Hazel 


wood are alſo common. TI Foy 
In the next place we are to attend to the 
fruit · trees of this ay 12 which ate very 
numerous. 1 
Among theſe we find the wild fig, which 
grows onlyon the mountains or theirneigh- 
bouthood. The wild plums are of feveral 
ſorts ; they are of quick growth, bearing ! in 
five years from the ſtone. They have a 
kind of currants, the buſhes of which grow 


ſeven or eight feet high. Apples of va- 


rious ſorts, and in great plenty. Three or 
four ſorts of pears. Three ſorts of quinces, 
the fruit of which is very large, and much 
beyond thoſe of England. The leaft lip 
of this tree planted will bear in three years; 

a ſurpriſing vegetation.” Peaches are the 
moſt common fruit in the country, and no 
wonder, for every ſtone that falls becomes 
a bearing tree in three years; all are ſtand- 


ards; the quantity of this fruit is ſo great, 
that the hogs have much the larger ſhare 


of it: they are generally ſuch great bear- 
ers, that the branches of the trees are 


broken down with the weight of the fruit; 


they grow to the ſize of common apple- 
trees. ; 


The 
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The apricot grows to a very great ſize, 
exceeding moſt apple- trees: they are raiſed 
from the ſtone. Red and black cherries 
are found very. plentifully. Gooſeberries 
do not agree well with the climate, but 
common. currants do well. Raſpberries 
are plentiful. Strawberries thrive greatly, 
and bear amply. Native vines are met 
with all over the province; but the fineſt 
are in the back parts upon the dry hills, 
where they are five times as large as on the 
coaſt. From the native black grape, which 
does not ripen till October, wine has been 
made, of an excellent quality, and very 
ſtrong; but the vineyards which have been 
tried of European grapes, have all failed 
from their ripening in Auguſt. 

Beſides theſe fruits, South Carolina pro- 
duces others more valuable and ſought after, 
as oranges, ſweet and ſour, lemons, citrons, 
limes, olives, pomegranates, all ſorts of 
melons, water-melons, &. Oranges and 
lemons. are an article of exportation, great 
numbers being ſent abroad annually. O- 
lives are not, cultivated in common, which 
is a neglect; though none of theſe fruits can 
be depended on, as in a country where no 
froſts are felt; whereas in Carolina, as be- 

fore 
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fore remarked, they are ſametimes ſo ſe- 
vere, as to kill all tender trees to the 
root. $6 iet 1 3985 we 

In the kickin garden are ae every 
ſort of uſeful plant that is commonly culti- 
vated in the gardens in England. Potatoes 

no where thrive better, and they have them 
of ſeveral ſorts; many ſorts of peas and 
beans, with cabbages, broccoli, cauliflow- 
ers, &c. Some of theſe are in a perfection 
which is unknown to us in Britain, owing 
to the ſuperior heat of the climate; yet in 
general we ſhould remark, that garden- 
ſtuff, which will grow at all in the cli- 
climate (fruits excepted) is preferable more 
to the north, in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the ſouthern part of Penſylvania ; but in 
the back parts of Carolina, near the moun- 
tains, all theſe articles are yielded in ee. 
fection that cannot be exceeded. 

The products which reſpect 9 
in particular are Indian corn, which thrives 
very well here; wheat, which does well in 
the backward parts, but very badly in the 
maritime ſide of the province; barley the 
ſame; both theſe grain, as well as 'oats, 
are very little cultivated, nor can they be 
till the ſettlements reach further back; 
beaus and peas of ſeveral ſorts, particularly 

©, | the 
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the Indian kinds, thrive well all over the 
province. As to the ſtaples of rice, indi- 
go, &c. I ſhall ſpeak more enen of 
them in another place. 1055 
— he foil of Carolina muſt, like the: 5 
mate, be divided before one can ſpeak of 
it with any preciſion, into the eaſtern and 
weſtern parts of the province; that is, the 
maritime part, and the back country; the 
former reaches above an hundred miles 
from the coaſt: this tract contains ſeveral 
kinds of land, which the planters diſtin- 
guiſh by calling them pine land, oak "oy 
Kr wg, and marſhes. 
Pine land is much the moſt general, con- 
3 taining perhaps four-fifths of the country; 
the ſoil is a dry white ſand, covered with 
pines : if there is any underwood it is very 
poor, only the whortleberry and chinkapin, 
which Dr. Mitchel calls the Heath of Ame- 
rica. This land is very poor, and will 
bear ſcarcely any thing but its ſpontaneous 
growth; in ſpots it contains a little graſs, 
but of ſo bad and ſour a nature, that cattle 
will not touch it unleſs: half ſtarved. The 
. writer I juſt now mentioned has an obſer- 

vation on this pine land, which deſerves. 
attention. Theſe pines with which all 
our ſouthern colonies are covered for one 
hun» 
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hundred or one hundred and fifty miles 
from the ſea-coaſt, and in ſome all over 
them, are tlie moſt pernicious of all weeds; 
they not only deſtroy every thing upon the 
face of the earth but the very larid they 
grow upon; inſomuch that nothing will | 
grow among them, and hardly any thing 
after them. It is a general obſervation; 
that the lands are not only barren on WHhieh 


they grow naturally, but if they happen to 


come up on other lands, they ſpoil them, 
and render them more or leſs barren. 
Having often examined what this could be 
owing to, I could not attribute it altoge. 
ther to tlieir large ſpreading roots, Which 
ſpread'sll over the ſurface of the earth like 
a mat, and exhauſt its ſubſtance, but chief 
ly' to the ſtrong acid Juice of their leaves, 
which diſtills from them in the ſpring of 
the yeat like oillof türpentine, and poiſons 
both the earth afid every thing upon it; as 
it is well know that all acids are a poiſon 
to vegetables, and all alcalies a rich ma- 
nure. But whatever may be the cauſe; the 
matter of fact is certain, that nothing will 

grow among pines in America; and M. du 
Hamel makes the ſame obſervation in 
France. The whole ſurface of the earth is 
covered with their acid leaves; they over- 
... OC top 
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top and deſtroy every thing; and if a little 
graſs ſhould happen to come up among 
them where they grow thin, it is fo ſcarce, 
yellow, and ſour, that to ſee any beaſt feed 
upon it, is a certain ſign of the miſerable 
poverty of a country, where they are re- 
duced to the laſt extremity. : Yet theſe are 
the only paſtures they have in many of our 
colonies : what is worſe, theſe pernicious 
weeds are not to be extirpated ; they have 
a wing to their ſeed, which diſperſes it every 
where with the winds, like thiſtles, and in 
two or three years forms a pine thicket, 
which. nothing can paſs through or live in. 
Thus the land becomes a perfect deſart in- 
ſtead of a profitable paſture, in a few years 
after it is cleared. Corn upon ſuch land 
looks as yellow as the turpentine with 
which it is fed, and graſs will not grow.” 
'There is a great deal of truth and good ſenſe 
in this paſſage ; but at the ſame time it is 
not ſtrictly true, that nothing will grow 
after theſe pines, for it is well known that 
the planters get Indian corn and peas from 
theſe lands after they are cleared; and when 
they lie low enough to be flooded, rice. 
But the principal uſe they are put. to is for 
indigo, in which they anſwer tolerably; 
but this is only becauſe they have no bet- 

| ter 
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ter that is dry ; for indigo delights in dry, 


rich, deep, black mould. When you abuſe 
their pine barrens, a Carolina planter will 


anſwer you by ſaying, that they do for their 


richeſt crop, indigo; which is very true, as 


I juſt obſerved ; but they do for it only as 
poor ſands in England do fbr the culture of 


wheat: the farmers ſow it. becauſe they 
have no better, and:get half Crops, which is 


juſt the caſe with indigo on pine barrens. 


Oak land is another ſort; it is a black, 


rich ſand, and produces oaks, walnut, hic- 


cory, and black mulberry-rrees, and is to all 
intents excellent land; but the misfortune 


is, that the quantity of i it is very ſmall ; it 


is found only in narrow ſtripes between the 


{ſwamps and pine barrens, and between the 
latter and creeks or rivers. This is the 
only land they have that will produce good 


crops of corn. and indigo. 
Swamps are of ſeveral ſorts,. and they 


Judge of them by their produce ;. the beſt 


are the white oak ſwamps, which have ge- 
. nerally a clayey foundation; but theſe are 
rare in South Carolina, or elſe being on the 


large rivers are too deep to clear and drain. 
Others bear canes, and are therefore called 


cane ſwamps : theſe are generally rich and 
good ; but the- moſt general are cyprus 


as © ONES, 
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ones, which is the ſpontaneous growth -f | 
all, where the ſoil ſurrounding them is 
poor land. However, it is to be 36080. 
that all thoſe: ſwamps, when drained, pro- 
duce the grand ſtaple of the country, rice, 
yielding crops 'of it, as in other caſes of a 
goodneſs proportioned to their fertility. 
The face of the country in general is that 
either of aſwamp or a pine barren. Marſhes- 
they divide into the ſalt and freſh water 
marſhes ; when the water is bw enough 
they paſture them with horſes and cattle ; 
and if they beſtow the labour of drain- 
ing on them they make tolerable good 
meadows. _. 

There can be no doubt but that all this 
maritime part of America has been covered 
with the ſea, it has every fign of it; upon 
digging you find no clay, ſtones, rocks, 
nor minerals, it is all fand, or beds of 
ſhells; and the flatneſs of the country, 
with the gradual ſhallowneſs of the ſea, 
ſhew it ſufficiently. 

The varieties of land juſt given include 
all the maritime part of the province; but 
the back country, which reaches to the 
Apalachian mountains, is very different; 
ſwamps and marſhes are there unknown, 
or at leaſt but rarely met with, from 

anal 
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whence proceeds the healthineſs of it. The 


face of the country is hilly, and either 
| covered with tall ſtately trees, or ſpread 
into extenſive meadows of dry, rich, deep 


land ; which is the general nature of the 


foil, except where rocks abound, which is 
on the broken parts of ſome of the moun- 
tains, and on the banks of ſome of the 
rivers, Pines are in this part of the pro- 
vince ſeldom met with; on the contrary, 


the timber is oak, elm, hiccory, walnut, 


and mulberry: no lands in the ſouthern 
part of North, America have an appearance 
of being more fertile; and the moſt retired 


of our plantations, which are ſeated only 


where this fine country begins, find that 
one acre will yield as much produce of a 


Kind, as three in the maritime part of the 


province. The freſh wood lands here are 
deep, and black for two feet deep; ſuch is 
the right land for indigo, tobacco, corn of 
all ſorts, and, in a word, for every thing 
that js ſown upon it. This extraordinary 
fertility of the ſoil is united with a climate 
as mild, temperate, healthy, and agreeable, 
as that of the eaſtern part of Carolina is the 
reverſe. It is the rice ſwamps that alone 
keep the inhabitants near the coaſt ; the 


n are accuſtomed to that culture, 
Cc 3 | and 
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| and will not change it for a different one: 7 
no rice is to be cultivated here, which is 
the circumſtance that is the glory of the 
country : from this country it is that flk 
and wine mult come, if ever they a arc had 
from Carolina. 

It is the peculiar bleſſing of theſe back 
tracts of country, that they have every 
product that is valuable, which is known 
in the maritime part of the province, ex- 
cept rice ; and at the ſame time they are 
exempted from thoſe of little or no uſe, or 
that are pernicious, ſuch as the pine; a cha- 
TaQer we may fairly give it (notwithſtanding 
Its yielding tar, pitch, &c.) whenever it 
grows | on land that could be applied to any 
'other uſe. 1 
This 1 is 'the part of Cirdlins to which all 
new ſettlers ſhould be recommended'; here 
they will increaſe their numbers greatly 
from the healthineſs of the country, which 
is not the caſe with the ſwamps and marſhes 
on the coaſt. They may raiſe much bet- 


N: 


ter and more valuable Naples than ri rice. K 
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"CHAP. XXI. 


Srapl Seng es Clio F it.— 


Management of the plantations—Profit— 
Indigo Culture — Profit — On | 


Oben r e 


10 is yet the grand ſtaple e J 


tion of South Carolina, and that for 


which the planters neglect the healthy, 
pleaſant back country in order to live in the 


Diſmals on the coaſt, for ſo the Americans 
juſtly call the ſwamps: rice can only be 
cultivated in land which lies ſo low as to 


admit of floating at pleaſure, and all ſuch 


lands in Carolina are neceſſarily ſwamps. 
The firſt buſineſs is to drain the (wamp, in 
which work they have no particular me- 
thods deſerving notice, or which are un- 
known in England. The moment they 
have got the water off they attack the trees, 
which in ſome ſwamps are very numerous; 
theſe they cut down at the root, leaving 
the ſtumps in the earth, and, oftentimes 


even the' trunks and branches of the trees 
are left about the ground: ſome planters 


. them up in heaps, and leave them to 
Cc 4 tot; 
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rot; others, more provident, cut them into. 
lengths, and convert them into ſome ſort 
of lumber. However they do not wait for 
the ground being cleared of them, but pro- 
cced to plant their rice among the ſtumps. 
In Match, April, and May they plant; the 
negroes draw furrows eighteen inches aſun - 
der, and about three inches deep, i in which 
the ſeeds are ſown; a peck is 7 for 
an acre of land: as {pon as planted they let 
in the water to a certain depth, which is, 
during the ſeaſon of its growth, repeated, 

and drawn off ſeyeral rimes; but moſt of 
the growth is while the water is eight, 
nine, or ten inches deep on the land, The 


great object of the culture is to keep the, | 


land clean from weeds, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary, and the worlt weed is graſs: if 
they would ay. a. man is a bad manager, 
they do not obſerve ſuch a perſon's planta- 
tion is not clean, or is weedy, but u a 
wan is in the graſi; intimating that he has 
vot negroes evough to keep his rice free 
from gtaſs. Ihis is the only object till it 
is reaped, which is uſually about the latter 
end of Auguſt or beginning of September. 
Like wheat in England, they prefer cutting 
it While wy . is e Steen, Jeaviog | 


ke 


three 
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three days in caſe the weather is favourable; 


after which they lay it up in barns Pr tages 


in the ſame manner as corn in Europe... 
The next operation, as in other ſorts of 
corn, is the threſhing of it, after which it 
is winnowed, which was formerly a very 
tedious operation, but now muchaccelgrated 
by the uſe of a wind-fan. When winnowed 
it is ground, to free the rice from the huſk; 
this is done in wooden mills of about two 
ſeet diameter: it is then winnowed again, 
and put into a mortar large enough to hold 
balf a | buſhel, in which it is beat with a 
peſtle by negroes, to free it from its thick 
{ſkin ; this is a very. laborious work. In 
order to. free it from the flour. and. duſt 
made by this pounding, it is ſifted and 


again through another ſieve, called a mar- 


ket fieye, which ſeparates the broken and 
ſmall rice, after which it is put up in bare 
els and is ready for market. 

The reader muſt, obſerve upon this a ac- 
count that the cultivation of it is dreadful : 


for if a work. could be imagined peculiarly | 


upwholeſome, and even fatal to health, it 
muſt be that of ſtanding, like the negross, 


ancle, and Even. mid-leg. .deep in water, 5 


which floats an ouay mud; and expoſed all 
the while to a 2 burning ſun, which makes 
the 
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the very air they breathe hotter than the 
human blood; theſe poor wretches are 
then in a furnace of ſtinking putrid efflu- 
via: a more horrible employment can hard- 
ly be imagined, not far ſhort of digging in 
Fotoſi, We are told indeed that South Ca- 
rolina breeds mote negroes than ſhe de- 
ſtroys, which is certainſy a fact, as appears 
by the annual exportation of a few; but 
then let it not be imagined" that it is in 
theſe properly denominated diſnale: we aro 
to remeinbet that the proportion between 
the domeſtic and other negroes and plant- 
ing ores, is as 30,000 to 40,006, when 
the total i is 70,000; ; and 'we are further to 
remember, that many are employed on in- 
digo where there are no rice ſwamps, and 
alſo in other branches of culture; all theſe 
with the 301606; may certainly increaſe 
greatly; but it does not from hence follow 
that thoſe employed on rice do not decreaſe 
conſiderably, which is a certain fact, and 
it would” be miraculous were it other wiſe. 
It will therefore be no improp riety to de- 
termine that there muſt be a conſiderable 
expence in recruiting thoſe negroes that 
are employed on rice, and more conſider- 
able 1 than gp nen, n. employ- 
ed 
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ed on tobacco, indigo, or dee any plant 
not cultivated in a ſwamp. | 

As tothe product of rice, it varies Went 
which i is 1h proportion to the goodneſs of the 
ſwamp, and to the culture that is beſtowed 
on it; the land it likes is the ſtiff, deep, 
miry mud on clay; the worſt is the ſwamp 

with only a ſandy bottom. Governor 
Glen obſerves that thirty ſlaves are a proper 
number for a plantation, and to be attended 
by one overſeer. The common computa- 
tion throughout the province is, commu- 
nibus annis, that each working hand em- 
ployed in a rice plantation, makes four bar- 
rels and a half of rice, each barrel weigh 
ing four or five hundred pounds weight 
neat ; beſides a ſufficient quantity of pro- 
viſions of all kinds for the ſlaves, horſes, 


cattle, and poultry of the plantation for 


the year enſuing ; the price 6s. 5d. per 
1001b. or from 11. 58. to 11. 128. per 
barrel ; but ſince this gentleman wrote, the 
price has riſen to 21. and 41. per barrel. 
We are told in an account written in 170, 


that the product was from zo to 60 buſhels; 


ſuppoſe 40, and that a buſhel weighed 651b. 
at 4 5olb. a barrel this would be 34 to the 
acre ; and at 21, the amount would be 
101. 155. | | e | 

The 
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The rſt account of 42 barrels: at 21. is | 
g1. per working hand, at the price rice is 
at preſent. A late account of Carolina, 
publiſhed in 1779, makes the labour of the 
Caves 10l. each; theſe agree therefore very 

well. But Pr. Stork makes the profit per 
bead 20l. by this culture, and ſays that 

where the ſoil and climate are proper for 
rice, there is no grain in the world yields 
ſo much profit to the planter ; this is evi- 
dently a miſtake, and a great one. If we 
allow 191. a head upon the former, and 
better authority, we cannot be far from 
the truth. I before. calculated the annual 
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— the decline of ** hs be i in N rea- 
ſon. reckaned in rice work; if 21. the ex- 
pences will be 71. and the produce but 10l. 
ſo the planter's profit per head will be only 
31. from which muſt be farther deducted 
the intereſt of his coſt, or gol. which at 5 
per cent. (not reckoning the rate per cent. 
| N 
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of the colonies) eome to 21. 108. and leaves 
neat from the ſlave gl. 10s. But as this 
would by no means pay the planter for his 
other expences and his time, he makes a 
ſhift to ſave ſomething in the articles of 
overſcer and cloatHing ;- but ſtill the pro- 
duct from rice alone would be inſufficient: 
the method in which they make it up is 
partly by lamber, as the ſlave will have' time 
in the winter to threſſi and dreſs more rice 
than he can plant in the ſummer; and 
conſequently can ſpare it for ſawing lum 
ber. But yet rice would not anſwer were 
it not for other aſſiſtance; this is chieffy 
indigo. I before remarked that between 


the pine barrens and ſwamps: are dty ſlips + 


of oak land, which is rich and good; on 
this they plant indigo, and to good profit, 
with this further advantage, that indigo 


requiring no winter work, the flaves may 


aſſiſt in manufacturing rice, and ſawing 
lumber, &. Upon this plan indigo is ex- 
tremely profitable, but for want of enougli 
of it, they plant it likewiſe on the pine bar⸗ 
ren, where it is but little better than rice: 
It is this ſecondary object of the rice 
planters which makes their bufineſs advan- 
tageous enough to hg 6 ch e but upon 
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this circumſtance I muſt make a few ob- 
ſervations. 

What can induce them to have any king 
to do with an article of culture, which, 
taken ſingly, would not even pay charges ? 
That this is the fact is not to be diſputed, 
for we have the produce per working hand 
from the beſt authority, the governor of 
the province, who reſided in it many years ; 
and let any perſon judge if a negroe can 
ſtand in leſs than 71. or 81. a year in fo per- 
nicious an employment as that of making 
rice. And it is alſo clear enough that the 
wear of tools, buildings, charges, inci- 
dents, intereſt of other money, &c. &c. 
muſt likewiſe come to mething con- 
ſiderable. 

What therefore I ſay can NSF the 
' planters to engage in ſuch a buſineſs? _ 

Poſſibly it is owing to habit, and being 
accuſtomed to conſider rice as their grand 
dependance, which it was to their fathers 
before indigo, filk, cotton, &c. were known 
here ; and having been uſed to this idea, 
they find it difficult, like all cultivators of 
the ſoil, to change old cuſtoms, If it is 
not owing to this, it is difficult to ſay to 
what it can be owing. In the back coun- 


try of the province the land is of infinitely 
greater 
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greater fertility, and would produce much 
more valuable ſtaples, at the ſame time that 
the healthineſs of the climate would both 
to the planter and his family, as well as his 
ſlaves, be invaluable: their being ſo much 
addicted therefore to rice, is founded on no 
good and ſubſtantial reaſons. ' . 
There is another circumſtance which 
ſhould make the government attentive. to 
encouraging every ſtaple, but 'particularly 
indigo, tobacco, filk, wine, &c. more than 
rice, which is its being a rival to one of the 
moſt valuable articles of our trade, that of 
corn; for all the rice ſold to Spain and Por- 
tugal is but enabling them to do without 
ſo much of our wheat; and that is partly 
the caſe with Germany: not that I would 
inſinuate that reſtrictions on rice ſhould be 
laid, for obvious reaſons, and particularly, 
the not knowing whether we can ſupply 
thoſe, markets with corn, ſuppoſing they 
would take it of us—and alſo the value of 
the rice being all laid out in Britiſh com- 
modities. But indigo, tobacco, &c. have 
all the ſame advantages without ary. diſ- 
advantages, nor even the appearance of 
r cnn! 1 | PS, 
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- There are tives forts ot e coſeiviied 
in in South Carolina—the Hiſpaniola, the Bu- 
hama, which i is a falſe Guatimala, and the 
native ; the two' firſt are the moſt valuable, 
but the laſt is much better adapted to the 
climate. 'The former is an annual Plant, 
but the wild ſort, which is common in the 
country, is perennial; its ſtalk dies every 
year, but it ſhoots up again next ſpring; 
the indigo made from it is of as good a 
quality as the other, the ſuperiority of that 
being owing: to the ſuperior fertility of the 
Weſt Indies; and a better climate for it. 


- Dr. Mitchel reckons Carolina to have a 


great inferiority to the Weſt Indies in 
this article: his words are, Indigo thriyes 
very indifferently either in the ſoil or the 
climate. Indigo is one of thoſe rank weeds 
like tobacco, which not only exhauſt the 
ſubſtance of the earth, but require the very 
beſt and richeſt lands, and ſuch as have a 
natural moiſture in them; whereas the lands 
in Carolina are extremely poor and ſandy, and 
have a barren dryneſs in them, which ren- 
ders them very unfit to produce ſuch a crop 


as this to any manner of advantage. This 
| is 
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is planted by the French on the freſh wood- 
lands of St. Domingo, which are too rich 
and moiſt even for ſugar, and is intended 
to exhauſt their luxuriant fertility, as ws. 
do with tobacco, in order to render them 
fit for that and other crops. They likewiſe 
cut it every fix weeks, or eight times a year, 
and for two years together; whereas in Ca- 
rolina it is cut but thrice ; and as the land 
has not ſubſtance and moiſture to make it 
ſhoot after cutting, and the ſummers are 
too ſhort, the third cutting is but of little 
value, as even the ſecond is in Virginia. 
Neither does the ſoil or climate ſeem to be 
fit to yield that rich juice which makes this 
dye in any plenty or perfection. The French 
and Spaniards make great quantities worth 
eight and ten ſhillings a pound, when the 
little we make in Carolina is not upon an 
average worth above two ſhillings, and a 
great deal has been ſold for a ſhilling and 
Teſs.” 


The proper ſoil for indigo i is a rich, light, 


black mould, ſuch as is commonly found 


in the back country; but in the maritime 
part they chuſe oak land for it, not having 
the other; and as this is but in ſmall quan- 
tity, they are forced to cultivate their poor 
Vor. I. Dd white 
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white ſands for indigo, which will not yield 
near the produce which all cultivators of 
this cominodity ought to be deſirous of, 
and indeed which will always be ed 
' when proper land is employed for it. The 
deficiency of common products appears 
from governor Glen's account, who aſſerts, 
that 30 Ib. an acre is all that is to be ex- 
pected in common, though des land will 
n be R 
Reſpecting this point of produce, our 
accounts differ greatly, and none yet in 
print are fully to be depended on; Mr. 
Slen's account is, that one acre of good 
land will produce 80 1b. and one flave may 
manage two acres and upwards, and raiſe 
provilions beſides, and have all the winter 
months to ſaw lumber, and be otherwiſe 
employed : : 80 lb. at 3s. the preſent 
price, is 121. per acre ; and 22 acres" at 
that rate amount to 30 J. per ſlave, be- 
ſides lumber, which is very conſiderable: 
but 1 ſhould obſerve, that there is much 
indigo brought now from Carolina, which 
ſells in London for from 5s. to 88. a 
pound, and ſome even higher, though the 
chief part of the crop may not yield more 
m_ 38. or 48. this will alter the average 
price ; 
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price; but how. much, is almoſt impoſſible 
to aſcertain, as it depends on ans 6s un- 
. known, circumſtances. 

Before I quit this. ſubject, 1 hall, in n ob- 
Jen to give the reader all the ſatisfaction 
poſſible, tranſcribe part of an account of 
the indigo culture, written in 1755, be- 
fore the province had got ſo largely into 


the management of jt as it has done ſince. 


« Whoever plants indigo muſt bg careful 
to have a good command of water in his 
reſervoirs, which if in the center of his 
field, the better, to ſave time in bringing 


the plant when cut to the vats. We plant 


two kinds of land in Carolina, viz. high 
land and low land. The firſt is of the 
richeſt kind, overgrown with oak or hic- 
cory, in which the plant will ſtrike its 
roots very ſtrait and deep. The ſecond 
is either our river or inland ſwamps, 
where we plant rice, which lands are 
generally covered with huge oaks and 


cypreſſes; ſo that to gain a field of twen- 


ty acres in this country, as many noble 
trees muſt be felled and burnt, as in 


England would bring many thouſands ſter- 
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„This low land is banked, ditched, 
trenched, and drained ; but the ſoil muſt 
lie on a clay bottom, otherwiſe indigo will 
not thrive in it. In thoſe lands the indigo 
roots ſpread horizontally, as in the high 
lands perpendicularly.” —This idea of our 
author ſeems contradictory to the beſt ac- 
| counts I have received, which confine the 
\, * culture of indigo to hiccory land and pine 
barren, as it requires a dry ſoil, though as 
fertile as poſſible, and conſequently a ſwamp 
muſt be well drained indeed to be rendered 
proper for it: but what he fays himſelf 
mheus that the high land is the beſt for it, 
fince all plants that ſtrike a perpendicular 
root ought to be planted in a foil that will 
admit ſuch roots ſhooting : a perpendicu- 
lar root ſpreading horizontally, proves clear- 
ly that the foil is improper ; it meets with 
the wet retained by the clay, which pre- 
vents its running deeper. His ſituation, 
within forty miles of Charles Town, pre- 
vented him, I ſuppoſe, from mentioning 
the deep black loams of the back coun- 
try, which are the only ones that will 
yield great crops of indigo, But to re- 
turn, 


ce Tf | 
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If the planter prefer the quality be- 


fare the quantity of his indigo, he will be 
very careful to let his plants but juſt bloſ- 
ſom before he cuts; for the more young 
and tender the plant, the more beautiful 
will be the colour of the indigo, though it 
will not yield perhaps ſo much as if cut a 
week or two later; but what he loſes one 

way he will gain another. On the contra- 
ry, if he lets his plants be overgrown, and 


ſtand too long, he never can expect bright 


indigo. Indigo has a very diſagreeable 
ſmell, while making and curing; and the 


feces,” when taken aut of the ſteeper, if 
not immediately buried in the ground (for 


which it ĩs excellent manure) breeds incre- 
dible ſwarms of flies, . _ 


« The quality of ETA made, 


may be known by its brightneſs, cloſeneſs, 


and fine violet blue, inclining to copper. 
It is better by being kept ſome time, and 


ought to. be light enough to ſwim on the 
water ; the quicker and more it ſinks, the 
_ worſe its. property. The very beſt and 
fineſt is of a fine lively blue, inclining to 
the violet; brilliant, of a fine ſhining co- 
lour when broke, and more beautiful with- 
in than without. A buſhel of good indigo 


D d 3 weighs 
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weighs about 50 or 55 pounds. T he me- 
thods for: trial of its goodneſs, is fitſt to 
throw a cake into a glaſs of water, where 
it will ſoon diſſolve entirely, if pute and 
well made; but if mixed with any foreigu 
matter, the heterogeneous parts will ſink. 
Secondly,” another method is to burn it: 
good indigo! entirely conſumes away; but 
if adulterated, it will be diſcovered by the 
falfe mixtutes remaining after the true! in- 
4925 conſumed: 20 560 2004 003 briche 
, OQur indigo making ceaſes with the 
Meuser As ſoon as cold weather ſets in, 
| little or no fermentation can be excited. 
Double beating and labour is required; and 
in drying the indigo the cakes will break 
into powder. The ne W 
BN our ſeaſon, 0 Niilen 1 


"Se AWA ot: virts 
4 — 1 
J 1 J 4 41711 2 
Y rl 19 
14 444 $1 
* * * 
fy 1 + — 
Hs w & | $3 
"SLAIN. 95 
Matt 21 192 fy 


Expence 
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Expence of purchaſing a plantation in Ca- 
tolina within 40 miles of Charles Town. | 


? r ; Fe . TY 208 1 d240Þes . 8. d. 
To 1000 acres of had gh third of which. - 
ht to be good ſwamp, the reſt oak 

= Mareen, with ſome pine barren, at 


575 00 
en 8. _ - - M HY 


Toa 4 lig houſe, barn, ſable overſeer $ 
houſe, negro- huts, &c. 5 . 142 1 5 0 


To two valuable negroes, (a cooper and * 1421 5 by. 


carpenter) at 711. 78. 6d. - 
To 26 other negroes, (two thirds wen and? fo 
one third women) at 351. 1s. 927 | 
To two ordinary old negroes to look after 0 
the poultry, kine, hogs, WE. = 3 i | 
To a waiting boy, T9830 e 
— Toahouſe-wench, = „ 
To 20 head of oxen, cows, &c. at 11. 88. 28 0 o 


To 2 ſtallions and 4 breeding mares, at 5l. 148. 11 8 © 
To hogs, ſheep, and poultry, . 1 1 Tl: Se O 
To plantation tools, a cart, plough, Sc +7 Fo 
To 2 riding horſes for yourſelf, e over-, r s 
To & bridles, ſaddles, &c. _ - 2 75 * 
o cloaths, proviſions,” &c. for ne roes, 
ſeed, vats, Kc. for the ſirſt year, ; s 95 35 1 


To coytingencies, nails, oil, &c, 1 "uy" 15'0 
es L. 2075 1970 
The plantation per ann. after the firſt year. I 
N. B. This calculation is for good years, and 
 excluſroe of acadents. - 


To the overſeer's OSes, and e ka 
rum, Kc. | 35 15 1 

To 32 pair of ſhoes for A e at 28. 6d. ' 3 00 

To 160 yards of white ow (5 AD * 11 88 
negro) 18. 5d. ' 42 rh : 1} 


Curicd ves e 8. 


+ — — 


—U— — 
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LIM 18 8 1 21 Bok abt Le 95 Tak hap 


orwar 
To thread, buttons, &c ne 591 V1) 658 bs 


Toon {SRO 77 of eee eee 350 0 
To 9 e for each negro, as per agreement 1 2 * 


e 
See ei fad in ma ; wr 


eat ned. * 2107} ik {+ ft 148 fi 7 | 8 
itto o 6 of indigo, at 3g. 


To tax and quit- rent of 7 46 i t 25 
Torvalef d def es haut? 10! 518 515 
T9 haſe of t 94 liek n Ano _ ry ; 
17 figina ee ay 7 
200511 — 


* BJ 
lena Webpage ul Ape 
= U rat, and tear, 207 * 1 7 7 3 137 (1111821070 


46 9 to 2789 ente 1114587 DOE "68 HER 
504 Ui n N. "I 39000 3 
i Gee 


4 


By'the prodüee of 60 acres bf indigo at 
DINER 1 Teer 28% fd. Per Ab. or 425 0 


B 08 15 tie Wh Aces Sr 10 1 
r pat on c W. 66 18 0 
55e, ee, e 


13 Jen} „% 00116 res 405 11 6 
Expences, it) WT na V. 10710 MY 1 [TIT 868. 3 1 


Balance, 'plativer's ptont 1211010 6293285 bg & 


T 2514, ) Yo aabim vote 
| N., B. It. is here ſuppoſed, that the ſa- 
wil, refides. on the ſpat, and that the ſur- 
plus of hogs, poultry, &c- raiſed; above 


their own, conſamptian, will be ſufficient | 
to find the family in butchers meat, and 


other neceſſaries, ſaye Cloathing. . 


«© This 
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« This computation is made of two 


acres of indigo and one of rice to each 


hand ; 1 8 raiſe _ own eg c be- 
ſides. e \ 


« Tf rice is not ls mg of the 


hands may be employed in the winter ſea - 


ſon in making naval ſtores, RR 1 lum 


ber, ſhingles, &c.“ “. 

There are ſome valuable particular 10 
this account; but in others it is either er- 
roneous, or does not hold good at preſent, 
when they reckon that the ſlaves, well ap- 


Pointed and taken proper care of, keep up 


their own numbers with any new purchaſe, 
which indeed appears. from Carolina- gene- 
nerally exporting a few. As to the rice, 
if 661. in Fool. with a loſs of "lumber, is 
all the 'recompenoe for fixing in the low 
ſwampy country, it ſhews at once how juſt 


my former obſervations were, that the 
back country is not only in point of health 


and agreeableneſs infinitely ſaperior to any 
thing within forty miles of Charles Town, 


but alſo by far the moſt profitable to the 
_ planter. The ſoil is there greatly ſuperior 


for every production except rice; this ſu- 
um n alone more nn equal the 


— 


— 
— — _ 


* Gent, Mag. Vol. 3 MV. P- 253, 


amount 


Y 0 
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amount of 661. beſides the product of lum- 
bers All the accounts we have. had, of this 
country only confirm the truth of the ger 
neral obſervation, that the back count, ir 

hat to ſettle. (oigsiq Jon 21 250i i] Þ» 
eſides rice and indigo, there are ſome 
ather ſtaples cultivated in Carolina, which 
though not of any great importange, yet 
demand a little attention. Cotton thrives 
ell in the ſoil and climate, and though it 
3 apphed. at. Pte ſent only to the home qon- 
ſumption of the province, yet it might cer- 
taivly, de extended ſo as to become a con- 
Jiderable article of exportation. Indigo 
and rice at preſept engroſs all their atten- 
tion, not hecauſe they cannot raiſe other 
ſtaples, but becauſe theſe, While the de- 
mand is great, are more pr qfitable. Cot- 
ton will hereafter be a valuable ſtaple. 
Wine, ſil ks oil, hemp, and flax, are other 
products, which; in the back country may 
be cultivated id the greateſt plenty; but 
| this is not to be expected, till .che value of 
that healthy and fertile part of our ſouthern 

colonies is better Known and peopled. 
It is an obſervation that demands much 
national, attention, that this very impor- 
tant colony ſhould cultivate more ſtaples 
than rice and indigo; it is af .canſequence 
that 
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that our colonĩes ſnauld not depend on ne 
or two ſtaples Which are not of a perma- 
nent nature: indigo is the only article that 

rankst among the ſtaples of South Caro- 
lina, which is ſecure of a future ſale, pro- 
portioned to the future increaſe of culture: 
Ido not think that this; is the caſe with 
rice, the fale of which depends very mi- 
nutely on the plenty of corn in Germany, 
the North, Spai nz and Portugal for in | 
thoſe countries is its principal ſale ; and the 
immenſe growth of the rice plantations in 
Carolina has of late years been much owing 
to a great failure in the corn crops of Eu- 
rope, a failure which has been and is at 
Preſent likely to prove of no flight —_— 
an to this wolony. + ob eir's. bod; Gt 

But ſilk, wine, oil, hemp, flax; &c 5 
forgeniing tobacco, would, if well attended 
to in the back country, ſecure to this pro- 
vince thoſe advantages which ean only flow 
from the poſſeſſion of various ſtaples in com- 
mon demand throughout the world; by 
which means, their profit would be greater 
than at preſent, and under the ſecurity of 
a much longer duration than will ever be 
found attendant on wee eee of 

ical | 


Be- 
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SBeſides theſe articles, - whichlare at pre- 
ſient coltivated in large or ſmall quantities, 
(it is to be obſerved that every one of the 
products here mentioned are planted for 
private uſe, and in ſome in ſmall quantities 
for ſale) there are others which deſerve 
mention; among theſe we find an expor- 
tation of the ſame fruits which are ſent from 

Spain and Portugal, oranges, lemons, citrons, 

&c. pitch, tar, turpentine; roſin; naval tim- 

ber,/pot-aſh, ſaffafras,Jumber;itallow, wax, 
teather,fkins, &0; Theſe are artieles which 
demand attention, and for which all endea- 
vours ſhould be tried to increaſe, ſince it is a 

number of ſtaples upon which a flouriſhing 
colony depends for any permanency of proſ- 
perity: and this is the more neeeſſary, as in 
proportion as the ſettlements extend, in 
ſuoh proportion does the benefit of lumber 
fall off; fince the clearing the woods pays 
the enpende in lumber only in the mari- 
timo part of the province: now in planta- 
tions which are deprived of the advantage 
of lumber, there muſt accrue a certain 
loſs, if a variety of ſtaples be not intro- 

duced. Indigo and tobacco employ only the 
negroes the ſummer half of the year, and 
leave time ſufficient for filk in the ſpring. 
| 1 an 
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an harveſt in ſummer, and a vintage in au- 
tumn, beſides the winter for other pur- 
poſes, and eee the i N ee 
bene e 

This object a0 the more ene 
From the circumſtance of the eagerneſs of 
the Carolina planters in the culture of their 
grand ſtaples, rice and indigo, which is car- 
ried on to ſuch a degree, as to render them 
little ſolicitous about other objects. Here- 
in they conſult what we are to look for 
from all mankind, great attention to what 
they think their preſent intereſts, and very 
little idea of futurity; this diſpoſition which 
is ſo general among all people, does very 
well for the preſent time, and for preſent 
intereſts, but it will rarely, if ever, bring 
in thoſe improvements, which, in the in- 
troduction of new ſtaples, become, in fu- 
ture, objectsgof the greateſt importance. 
It is in ſuch points as theſe that the atten- 
tion of government is wanted, which can 
alone effect ſuch material improvements, 
by bringing people to an attention to other 
objects, beſides their immediate intereſts, 
by rewards and other encouragement. 

The adñftliniſtration of our government 
has in theſe inſtances ſhewn too great an 
inattention to ſuch important objects; our 
colonies 
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colonies have increaſed greatly in popula- 
tion and product, which has ſatisfied us, 
although the benefits received might have 
been greatly increaſed, and been of ſuch 
a nature, as to promiſe a much longer and 
more ſecure duration m e 1 enjoy 
at Proſent, = 


of 704540677 
| 10 H bo N Nl. 


Account of the means, expence, and profit of 
forming a plantation in South Carolina— 
„ REIT | 


QUT H Carolina has of late years in- 
creaſed in, a moſt prodigious degree, 
uf in people and the exportation of va- 
luable ſtaples, which has been owing to 
ſeveral cauſes I ſhall mention hereafter ; and 
this great increaſe, with the fortunes made 
by planting in this part- of the continent, 
have induced very great numbers to ſettle 
in this province, and it is much to the ad- 
vantage of Great Britain that this is ſo; 
for in all theſe provinces to the ſouth, va- 
luable ſtaples are produced, which enable 
the inhabitants to purchaſe the manufac- 
tures of Britain, a caſe not to be met with in 
the 
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the northern ſettlements : for this reaſon it 
is highly expedient, that the profit accruing 
from agriculture in this province be well un- 


derſtood, that all thoſe perſons who are in 
doubt which part df America they ſhould 


go to, may be induced to make choice of 


thoſe colonies which produce ſtaples fot 
Britain; among which South S fi- 
figures greatly. 4 | 


A calculation drawn from au experience 
of the expences, produce, and profit of a 
confiderable plantation in this province. 


I. 8. d. 
Freight and expences of fix perſons in 8 
150 


one family, from London to Charles 1 0 
Town, at 251. 2 
Freight of 10 tons, at 40s. - = 20 0 0 
A couple of riding horſes, - — 40 0 0 
Expences in ſearching for a plantation, 40 6 
Patent fees of 10,000 acres, 898 62 10 © 
Building a houſs, . — — 200 0 © 

| offices, rice barns, cc. 700 © © 
— tobacco-houſe, CN - "0 V0 
— ſaw mill, — — 500 0 0 
FV „ 
„ . 50 0 0 
Boats, nee TH 40 "00 
Year's houſe en 31353 - I20 0 0 
Implements of culture, - „„ S.5 
20 ToHnr HRP OI 39.095 20077 O00 © 
100 cows at 308. - - - 150 © 0 
Swine, - . 8 20 8 
Poultry, - - 8 89 © 
f Det . ” 5 — 


Carried over 2557 10 © 


— rr > — 1 


— n 


- > An * — 2 | 
6 — z „ — 
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2 
Brought * — 


Wear and tear of implements, 22 hv 
Sy labour exclufpoe of mY 


0 0 
o © 
40 oats at 168. 32 00 
10 potatoes at 46. 20 0 
Making hay, . - = 20 00 
Orchard and garden, 3 16 0 0 
* — 35 0 0 

— 3 


> — * 
„ SEL MH C4318 


40 negroes at Sol. - „ 
22 Expences on 4 


— Þ-..--- . 2.90 
Cloaths, - 9.4 1 0 
Sündry expences, = 0 10 
Province ta, o 3 


* \ a 
Z 23 * % 


Seed. BEES | 
40 oats . - 16 « 
10 potatoes 88. - "i 4 


Taxes 3 a quit-rent of 28. per 100 acres, | 


” . * 


Two year's intereſt at 5 per cent. 


. were 


. e 
— = 
7 
— _ oo —— 
_- * * * 


# 1 3 1 # . * 2 4 2 95 A 


1 
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Produce of focond year. 

1. 8. d. 

oo * wheat, 20 buſheltun acre, at at 38, 300 0 0 
4» 8 at 1 999 o 3 
' F 4 EIT 0 8 

4 | wt —— —V— 

Third year. f $5". 7 0 Y $ gr 

| Expences. ant 

3 as bete - - Ty © Ss 
Repairgof-buildings, | - 5 299 0 
Houſe · keeping, — - — eo 00 
* ER - 3 > 40 00 

La „ _ 353 hes 200 0 0 
Incidents;. - - - 50 00, 
Intereſt, = | 8 10 
Freight of produfts to POE —_ 85 520 0 
Expences on 40 * at 21, 8 | LP, 


Wheat, * n 300 0 0 
40 n at 251. | ; - - 1096 9 2 
A ſaw-mill of 7 ſaws will cut) | * 51 
e 3 
„at 68. per 100 feet, 780 „Derne 

1 — which is pe 1 


bannen. repairs, freight} 1g, 0 to 44%, 2498 oy ” 


dries, wa 


- 


1 „„ $0 06 


But fax” + = 
2 = \ 4 : 2 8 : > th A443 23 | 
„„ L. 1300 00 


—Ja&b." Ee Fourth 
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ro 
Fourth year, 
| 1806 ow 
HExpences, _ 
. oY 
Taxes, — „ — 0 0 
Repairs of buildings, - 1 50 00 
Houſe- keeping - 100 o o 
Implements, - ws 7 - 0 
Labour, - Og - - 200 oo 
Incidents, 8 0 0 
Intereſt — - - 273 10 
Freight, TY 5 - 00. 
15 negroes at 50l. = - 750 o o 
Expences on 55 ditto at 21. 133. 135 230 
; - 45) pm 
L. 1698 16 0 
Produ ce. , a | FF ey 34 6 
Wheat, - — — - 300 0 
40 negroes at 25. — 10% 90 
15 ditto at 20l. J öͥͤ > oy 5-9 
L. 1600 O & 
Fifth year. 
8 I 
- en „ nenne 
—_— 7 * nat 0 
Buildings, — - W 4 A040 0 
Houſe- keeping, RR Ee 100 0 0 
* Implements,, = , - = , - 40 0.0 
Labour, - - - 1 200 00 
Incidents, - „ 58860 
Intereſt, . 3 - 273 10 
Freight, = >; _- - 110 006 
10 Negroes, 2 8 
65 ditto at 21, 1 38. - . 
4 • lw. 
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yYadvagenH vanDIiagMmA $ 

| Ef Produce. 
0 4 | | Y Anuo] L: « © 
Wheat; a - 300 0 0 
75 ＋ at 25l. bse - 1375 00 
at 20l. - - „„ 200 © & 
Saved aſt yall, - | =» -* - 300 0 


4 N * 
2 0 8 p einn . "7 


Go ON. «om L 2175; 019 


4 
bt 
— 

3 


„„ - Sink yew. 
| Expence | 1 


— 2 9 8 
3 > 80 on _C} 
— 24 
) i 8 Ig 
3 2 
5 j 2 
' 2. 
me =S 
09 (} 
* 
o 
* 
— 
O 
O 


20 


w 
E 
. 

, 

4 
oy 
o 
0 


Freight, » » 5 >, Ro 
-25 negroes at gal. s. .*,t.,* 7, <1 di 
* ditto at 1 % 4689 


9 L. 2354 11 0 
Produce, 


Wheat; 300 0 0 
: Cattle (ſuppoſed by this time ering in Mo 
a regular profit, 0 
— 8 at 251. - 156293 C 
at 20l. 7 + *- « a o 
e 


* Gal f 2289 

2 — OA 7, C. 2525 00 
9 . 5 N — — 
399 p36 ant 4 n nl 
ee Seventh year. 1 
„ + ,* oo - NT OTE OY 8 
© Tana? v7 a „„ 10S 


" Buildings, = ** 30 0 


Ye Ee 2 Carried over £.60 o 06 


5” por FF 


of 2 
8 q. 1 8 
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0000. 


| 235 e e 
EEE Brough forward 60 o © 
opſe-keeping, - - 100, 00 

plements, gp: oy 5 4 90 
abour, - - - 200 00 
Incidents, - - — =». $3.00 
ER - - - $73- £0 
Freight, - - 140 O © 
30 nerve To). - - 1500 0 © 
220 itte at 21, 738. 95 80 
4. 2084 10 
e Produce. ; 

Wheat, - - - — 300 © 

Cattle, - - - 100 © 

go negroes at 25. — EN. 2250 © 

50 ditto at 20k. q | 2M 600 © 
| 1. 3250 0 0 

Eighth year. | 

Evpences. 

Taxes, 1 85 - 10 © 0 
Buildings, 5 - 50 0 0 
Houſe- keeping, 3 100 0 0 
Implements, q - — 40 0 0 
Eabour, 5 . 200 Q © 
Incidents, = ” . 9 0 
Intereſt , 5 a 273 1 0 
Freight, — 8 2 e 0d 
36-uegroes at 500. - 1800 o 0 
RE ab 213.136 4 — 413 8 & 
L 18 
| : Prodace. | 
Wheat, "8 DM 3, „ 300 0 0 
eule, — . w 100 0's 


- Carried over . 400 06 


I 
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CC 
: :--:-. Brought forward 400 © o 


120, negroes at a5l· Joo d 
36 ditis at 20]. . x 5 720 0 d 


5 | : C. 4120 08 
— — 


9 93. — — — | 3 an * 
0 8 Ninth year. 0 ee 


Taxes, 8 — * 10 08 


Buildings, , © 389817 — 50 0 0 


I Fan „ 40 0.4 
* ( ul, ia a - l — - 3 3 290 5 4 
Tacidents; © * <- i 
| tereſt,” 8 I * = _— FT 2 hin ©. 


be - 75 1 < 180 0 0 


Houſe: keeping, - — 100, G44 


bo negroes atzol. oo - 3000 9 0 
216 ditto at 21, 138, = = , 1 8 0 


” TE 7 4 * FP Voir „— a ky 


o O 5055 Tenth 40% un o i 
de Tenth year. 3 
„ Expences. 


. 4 SN, 3 10 0 o 
Buildings, „ e 
Houſe · keeping 1350 0 9 
nplements, 1 - 0 
| | 1 N — 2 
rrp 375 Carried over 300 o o 
© 0. oo. lg byrDeg | | 


CCC NERC — CEC CCC CE TS 
— —— — - — — —a——_—_ — — — — — — 2 


1 — 
4 — — — . —— — 5 — . - ⏑—‚— CCC CC rw —_ — 
— = 


——U—äů ——— —̃ — > We 9s er es K - 


— y Pan VION rates ee. 


! 


oaks 
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e gerd 2 8. d. 
F n forward 300 O0 
Labour, SE ton 0 0 
Inciderits, - - - 53 oOo a 
Intereſt, ' - - - 273 10 
Freight, — - 200 o o 
80 negroes at gol. 16 Y* lil? * 4000 © © 

iS Wa | 
296 ditto at 21, 134. ene - 784 80 


_ 8 | ix 
" * 3 wy * $ 
Ss 4-4 % 


WV 140 a is 5 4 * 
© D 4 -- Produce, -- 
Fo kl 
a. 


; Nees — 2 — 
175 tle,,.. ; T 

| 155 Wee - - 
* 2 ol. 2 * po > £ 


A 
5 < - — 


OT” yea 


Expences. 

- -Ipbort. 10 0:0 
| WW _ 60 0/0 
ee Keeping, i — 

- : = 22 WW 1 70 
* — 20 0040 
acident: . 2 9 eo 
eres iP: 5 - , - 273 1 o 
*Freights. 4K {om 200 00 
110 negroes mb oo - mona T 5500 o © 
hot Hong E i wing Qniyk 7 7/90 113, 18 © 


bit y VOIR 0 1731'& 5m 2901 310 en, 1970 


vu Air W e007 Pro Wale 535 oy ni LOU: 
; } CL 
19019 5d i 11 woe. 09,00 bngyot}: 


Wheat. 8 2 8 300 0 0 
Cattle, 5 * — * ae 0 © 


onde, 400 00 


1 


- 
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5 * No 1 d. 
| "Brought forward, 400 Oo o 
296 . at 25l. — 7400 00 
110 _ at 20l, | - . 2200 0 0 
5 5 10,000 0 9 
Twelfth year. $ 
— Bxpences. : 
Taxes, 3 3 
Buildings, - . - 60 00 
Houſe- I . " 150 9,0: 
S 3 1 
Labo 9 oo r 
a ents, 2 3 151 1 80 53 
Intereſt. - - res 7 7 
Freight, - - 200 o o 
150 negrges 21 N - 7500 0 0 
5560 ditto at 21. 1837. A 8 o 
L. 9999 9.0 
i ee 5 
Wha, . . - <> 90000. 
Cattley;... - + 5 -. 4000.0 
-406 negroes at aol, _ - - 10, 150 o 0 
150 Ow; at 20l. 1 — 2 0 0 
7 5 5 ba 2 | " WA 13.559, 8 


* 


Aud now having arrived af the! greateſt 
number of negroes met with on any planta- 
tion in Carolina, (above oo. which are 


, found: on two or 'three): it will be proper 


„ £4 | to 
| * 6 


98 00 1 9. . * 
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to 6 Ne the account, with the next. year, 
u Free e no. few « Hes bebsbre 22110 


l 
e one 0 "Thiriee 10 ier Tent -enit 


Mtv 10 #f\ irteenth, year. 9 OC 
1c 10 9916S Expe #ces, 9d YE 


Plats asi oct Im, nin bange did 
1 St; > 1 a ; 2 2 2. "371 : LF 10 070 


ements, +; mr 
Ea 4 ut, . * 5 24 . 7 1 a . a — | 
B 


n 
- . Big : per guor 20 1 80 
e M to 160 gute! 1 vllunee a 


a „ v e 2 


30 
10d hos 20 eres 93 g 577 
" foto. 45031 257 S690. 13 YEROAT 29707 
mtle, ||: 7 eg 191 21 to. Bie 27 38 805 O0 
ene ad, F i ns 90h 
iind 116-01 We 1 Ae 7 4; * 7 
et * 1608 3913275 * 
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are enleulated too lo. I am ſafible that 
there ane not any planters in South Caro- 
Iina that lay up, or make an income of 
12,0001, a year; but calculations of what 
may be done can take no cognizanoe of pri- 
vate conduct. There are ſome planters: in 
this province who have more than o 
ſlaves ; but very many cauſes may cots 
ſpire to reduee theit profit to a trifle, com- 
pared with: what we ſeo here: of 550 ner 
groes only 40 were here ſuppoſed to be ori- 
gigzallx bought; all che; reſt} were | 
Ehaſed: zoowally' by: favings out of che pre: 
ceding years products but if inſtead of 
this the planter ſpendp his income, and bor- 
rows money to increaſe his ſtock of ſlavet 
the profit at the end of the term vill turm 
out very differently. "> The great proſm here 
22 is entirely owing to an acoumoulation 
of profits for twelve years, the planter ties” 
8 or! gold A year höht che 
event ywuld proue very different ih ta 
at ſirſt a larger ſum foi his houſe- Neef 
and if, inſfend of waiting the fivita tene 
years patiently; in ordbrauſter warde te live 
ace RE, eee on 
| n 1 

he frequerity! the £8 LN en 
Charles Town more than his plantation, any 
man 
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man mays without, much ſagacity;a6co 
forcalculation. turning out differently tron 
real-life... The only 5998, af coming v0 
2 — Nip" fuch'a buy 
ſineſe, under given-circumſtances, gan pr i 
duge zu tothe caprices of vidua walk, 
they are beyond the power of calevlation ö 


but the profit here ſuppoſed will adwpit 9 
great deductions in ſeveral articles hig 
ſeem the loweſt, et in cx penee, tand yet th 
Sempainder, will turn gut ſo;conſider 4 
pre that plagting ig, this cguntry; may 
be madeithe way t ĩmmenſę fortungs. . 
„ Noweit maſt balapparent, at firſt fight, 
zhat ho ſhuſbandry eee gan.equal this 
of Carolina à we have,,no, agriculture, 
Epglaods; where larger, fortunes. arg mad 


r 
.cnmilances, Mhich drſerve attention, Fit 
e ene ee 


H. | ef RR ce 
Ane deen the window.duty! in Eng 


£91866; 49: an ngdg rate honſe 1, no 
— 'Tha 
cum an sh | 154068 -rftifs 2 _ 
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of Mont which is ar the fame tiene 
Hen? enables the planter to/properd 
nom Bis bultbre every year; to the ſavinꝶ vf 
ile preceding; which is the grant! Meuα 
ſance in the igereaſe of his fortune ;o E 
1rd this which converts ſimple intereſt at 

Per cent. with uit" Engliſh” furtmerpnð 
ee Intereſt at 10e per venth with 
n American planter. Were the "waſte 
lands Gf Britain ih the ſume ſituaticm 30 
thoſt' öf AmeHts;! to be granted to e 
eve? Wold Vitle 2 engage t: Cultzvaw 
intent this weed be tlie caſ with them 
but tit profit fro the iferictIty ef (hb 
land, and the dearheſd of labour, Would not 
e 5 SBA Bets As the,. 

1155 arg wt nt aid? cannot be gained 

Ai 


6 thets is/n&'compart nike 

10 r them — —.— 
the Profn pieracent. 

dene ul abe) p lere ce psd eg. 
Mi ann unlty,” it Cannot he Hurd its 
of Aufi: Secbncdly, dhe pre bf AN 
"Bur is weempatabey eneupér in Carla 


"thai in Brits 4 f 20 r per 
"ainvtii, id which if wwe Md! Wed"al91 820e 
Trereft uf Bis prime cf the robots 


e s. und las he CHD calculation" — ] 
| „ labouret does ag much 
work 
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wok as nme 
plantor coſts Told s. a year, WHNreA {63 
Engliſn farmer be: eoſts from from 4000 
281% The difference is 227 per bent. thit 
article: therefore is very de öftpe in favours? 
hoalenervicfifrat we ute tc 
| the-peculiur eiburnſtance of the prices f 
the>planter'a preducts aud confumptivas's | 
his crops, whether of indigo, tobacco, tobacco, &. 
ane e con ſtant high valee;; the price til! 
ing; as it has dene indeed ar a 1 0100 
years but his- iom of Eden; meat, 
fert fowle game, fiſtiũ dec. being chiefly 
the produce of his on plantation, ſtand” 
him in little or nothing for hid fandily:! 
The common idea of the artieſe game and 
ſiſh is, that one Indian, or dextrous negro;" 
willn with his gun ant nets, get as tuch“ 
game and nh ab five families eam eat af 
the ſlaves ſuphom themſeloes in proviſions; ' 
beſiceb rang the ſtaples mentioned a. 
bayers hat inf Britain the ſer vants kept it 
the houſe:coſt-che' farnbers 121. or 15“. 4 
head in bo his own houſed” 
keeping being un d ſame Artitlet as thoſe” 
her ſells from his farm; fo that he cannot in 
hisfale haue te advantage tf higfr prices, 
withaut being proportionally tixed in bly, 


xy 3 This paint in al large H 
mily 


-- 
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ily is of great impottance, and would; 

if. ci culated. ſor a courſe of years, be found 
amount to a very conſiderable ſurn. Bes 
chis great ſyperiority in reſpect of prov 
ft, the pleafing circumſtance of being a 
conſiderable fresholder, and living in a 
maſt plentiſul, and even luuntious / manneri 
is a point that has een 
farmers. for appoſition to it. 
Theſe theeeghand: articles, plenty of good 
free from tax 
Hand dearneſs of product fold, über 
neſs of that conſumed, are, united, ſuſti⸗ 
cient to explain, the cauſes of a. Carolina 
planzer.having ſuch vaſliy ſuperior: appars. 
tunities of making a fortune than a Britifh 
farmer can poſſibiy engt , 07 01) 21566661 
Conſidered. in a national light, no bad 


eonſequences can ręſult from making leno mm 


the. great . profit, Which may de made by 
planting in. Carolina; for all gthe inhabi- 
tants of this province are, well employed 
for Britain, and huſhandry id tas praſuabie 
an employment for them to ſaffer any on 


| t think of manufactures ; all their oloath - 


ing, furniture, tools, and. a vadiety: af othet 
articles, come: from Britain, beſidescthæ a 
portation 2 hy employing many 

;; motherseountf gf. 


Nor 


_ - — am — 
— r ft " — — 1 Prog" hy FIR — 


| 
f 
| 

_ 
1 
LY 
. 
is 
1 
ö 


nw ſettlers in our, colonies, emigaams 


be If the. Bate of Europe ab presa, bs copſi 


«Britiſhydpwipjaps..in, America, bold: forth 
othe very contraſt to. the uohappine(s, they 
eee pe Rec BBAENAT® 


; CHO! W 
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Nor ate we eyer to. ſorget the great joapoty 
tance of taking every. dude Mich ündugp 


from Europe, to fix ing thoſe ſettlements. 
which from climate, ſoil, and ſtaples, are 
of ſuch importance tq Britain, as the, Veſt 


; Iadiss, Carolina, end then ted colonies 


ate found to be. A > o441; ALTO ili | 


dere, which is that of a;military ſtate, frm 
one end to the other, inſomuch that jp ſacmę 
parts of this quarter of the world the mjli- 
tary oui number the reſt of the, men, h if 
this be conſidered, ſurely, all mankind myſt 
think, with peculiar pleaſure, of "_ 
try which holds forth an aſylum to prt 
them from the cruelties jof the military g- 


vernment, and the horrible oppreflions of 


tha: daſpotic ſway in all other, matters: 
theſe are ſuch curſes on human naturegthat = 
it ãs aſtoniſhing any men of ſmall fartunes, 
or to the amount of from ane tg fixę or, tix 
;thoufand; pounds, ſhould remain inen 
countrigs}that denꝶ them moſt of, th 50 
forts, enjoyments and ſecurity of li 

- the; coptratyy theſe ſouthern, eplynica.of tho 


ay what- 
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W'/H6thinig ;* that Jand as rich, ifo choſen 
Weh judgment, as in any cht ine 
Gerd in à climate“ that ptececes the 
Ticheſt comtnodities, an at the ſame time 


Abends with all the neceſſities" of liſe, in 


à plenty not to be eqtiled ttüronghou un 


other countries on the globe ; Andlut He 


fame time that both ſoit and climate, and 
plenty of land, Jin to yield ſuch advan 
tageods offers? the government is the moſt 
ale i being; liberty reigns in per fe- 


tion taxts are too inconſſderable to de 


megtioned z n0 military ſervice; no bp. 
y g0to enflave the-plinter, and rb 

tn ef tlie fruits of his induſtry. When 
all theſe great aud màmfeſt advantages 
confßdered, I thiuft it muſt 


— thebce to Atnerica: nothing But rfrat 
Joe for the native country, univerfal chr 
mankihd; ed prevent whole crods of 


Te flying kiüm miſety andi oppreſ- 
fon, to wealth and freedom. (O ,t 


The calculation here inſerted' is that on 

"Ty'6f u conſiderabfe plantation -f bur fit 8 

ee ly fortunate, in ehe 
— A meren Where 


Hulbandty of 
14 A a 


negroes 


1 8 


Whatever land they'pleaſe; ft à priee nett 


are 

appear Türprif · 

Ih "tHat "thore emigrants from different 
es bf Europe are not | tonflantly: moving. 


{ 

3 
$3 
1 
# 


tus for it does not even, for three or four: 
llaves, coſt above ten or a dozen pounds 
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negroes are uſed, that a-ſmall, and even the 
ſmalleſt plantation is proportionaliy as pro 


fitable as the largeſt. There is no neceſ- 


ſity of employing an overſeer ſor the ne- 
groes; if the number is ſmall, the planter 

himſelf takes that oftice an him. Men eſta- 
bliſh even ſuch. ſmall plantations, as em- 
ploy only two or three negroes, and make 
by them a ſum proportioned to what their 
mote conſiderable neighbour enjoys from as 
many hundreds: indigo is of that nature 

in the culture, that even a ſingle negto 
may be employed on it; ſince the appara - 


Huſtandry/in Raglan en fo favallie feale i 
carried on with ſcarce. any advantage; for 


no profit, public or private, accrues from 


the ſmalleſt ſcale of farms; ſince our beſt 
writers on the ſubject of huſbandry agree, 


that the occupiers of ſuch farms live much 


harder and fare worſe than our day-labour- 
ers. But nothing can be more different 
thaw: this from Carolina, where the little 
planter, whoſe freehold amounts: only to 
one or two hundred acres, with his two or 
three ;negnoes, makes not only a moſt com- 
fortable living for himſelf, but alſo ſuch an 
eee — 15 


Ca 


1 Hoss 9 


— dpecdily increaſe. h 
term of years — a man of handſome; 
fortune 30} 100) ones 4 125 34: W345 
And here let me docs wos obſerve, that 
the calculations which have been given 
are n particularly deduced from Mite 
cum{lances. the hach country, add not 
from {ture f nice in the deſtructive and 
eee ſwamps on the coaſt ; ſo; that 
this. large dagroe of profit: is to be gained 
1 climate is equal to the 
deing healthy and pleaſant to as great 
A — Country in a hot climate 
that ista he found in the world; and to 
the generality of conſtitutions, taking the 
world through, perhaps more Wholeſome 
.th parts of, Europe. Was ſuch a 
profis only to be made by cultivatiog rice 
ſwamps. L. ſhould be far enough m. 
duelliog upon the advantages af, it a but as 
theyaſo w nat from rice, but indigo, tobac- 
co garn. hemp, flax, &c. which admit * 
culture better in thę hack country than o 
the coaſt, alhthe:benghite-k have dwelt on 
are areaped Without, anyultehatiendant, in- 
conxeniencies as ate met Mitch inothe rice 
plantations3ua eircumſlance of inſſaite im- 
Paal in a ol FU 2d: a pottange 


tes 
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portance to the wothor«oouney: as wa as 
to the * b $4564 | 


CHAP. *. 


ee of South Carolina at different peri. 
od. Rapid progreſs of the trade of thts 
© ee eee bee —— yy 


HE great increaſe of the population 
of the northern colonies is not near 
of loch advantage to Great Britain as that 
of the ſouthern ones, which in proportion 
to the increaſe of population has a corre- 
. fponding inereaſe in the production of true 
ſtaple commodities, the cireumſtance on 

which the intereſt of Britain depends; 
thoſe colonies which have not ſtaples, we 
bave found from long experience, can af- 
ford to purchaſe but a ſmall part of their 
manufactures and other neceſſaries from the 
| 'mother-country ; ; common agriculture will 
= | not effect it; accordingly we ſee, that inthe 
[northern ſettlements, that is, the ſettlements 
to the north of Maryland, they are forced 
to make up their deficiency of ' ſtaples by 
fiſheries and OS"; in both of which 
: oy articles 


* * "34 2 % 
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articles they interfere conſiderably with 
Britain; ſo that their import of manufac- 
tures is by no means of the value of that 
of the ſouthern ſettlements, as they get 
the money to make their purchaſes, by ri- 
_ valling the fiſheries and commerce of Bri- 
| tain, Hence therefore appears the con- 

ſtant expediency of watching anxiouſly the 
increaſe of population in the ſouthern parts 
of America, and taking every tneaſure to 
increaſe it. Nor ean any conduct in the 
adminiſtration of our government be of 
ſuch great importance, as inducing the 
people ſettled in the northern colonies to 

uit them in favour. of the ſouthern ones. 
The truth and propriety of theſe ſentiments 
will appear from the following tables of 
the exports of South Carolina, | | 


Fs Exports 
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This incomplete table ſhews another con- 
ſiderable increaſe of export, and the follow - 
ing will continue the progreſſion. 


Exported from South Carolina upon an aver 


age of three _ fucceeding _ peace 


of 1762. 

| 8. d. 
ork I 10,002 barrels at 40s. bar 220,000 o 0 

itch, tar, and turpentine, _— r | | 
rels, at 6s. 8d. 75 — 2,666 13 4 
Pickled pork and beef, - 25,000, o o 
Deer and other ſkins, -. » RES 
Indigo 500,000 lb. at 28. - _ $0,000. 0 0 
Boards, maſts, ſtaves, joiſts, cc. 20,000 O@ 
Indian corn, peaſe, beans, and calavanches, 12,000 © 0 
Live ſtock and ſundries, = - 15,000 0 0 
Ships built for ſale, 10 at 6pol. - 6,000 o O 


Total, £ 3953666 13 4 


— 


And fince this account I ien bees fa- 
voured with another for the * 1: 77% 
which is as follows ; : 8 


140, ooo barrels of rice, at J. . 1 0 0 
Pitch, tar, and turpentine, 19,000 


rels, at 108, = - Sy. 19,0 
Pork and beef, - - - 30, 00 00 
Corn and other proviſions, - 13,500 o © 
Deer-ſkins, &c. - 4 7 eP 50,000 o o 
Lumber, = - __ =. 32,000. © 0 
Live ftock, - 55 e 0.0 
Ten ſhips, * | - 6, ooo 6 © 
Indigo, 5 50, ooo lb. at WS 132-900; 0-0 


Total, 4 756,000 o © 
This 


x 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
. x 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
#z 
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This acount ſhews in how extraordinary 

a manner the improvement of South Caro- 
lina has been carried on; and it has been 
a peculiar felicity to this province, - that 
the prices of its ſtaples have riſen conſi- 
derably at the {ame time that the quantity 
raiſed has increaſed immenſely. This cir- 
camſtance, which is of ſuch uncommon va- 
Tue, has advanced the intereſts of the coun- 
try prodigiouſly, and now renders it one of 
the moſt flouriſhing colonies we poſſeſs in 
America; at the ſame time that the quan- 
tity of land which yet remains to be culti- 
vated, is beyond compariſon greater than 
what is yet improved. It is alſo to be re- 
membered, that the parts unſettled be- 
ing more rich, fertile, and healthy, than the 
coaſt. which yields the commodities hither- 
to exported, -and is in particular far more 
luxuriant in the production of indigo: now 
it is to be obſerved, that the grand ſtaple 
of this province, rice, has not ſo good a 
probability of future increaſe as indigo; the 
latter is fo valuable a drug, and produced 
in ſo few countries, that Carolina may look 
forwards to almoſt any quantity, even till 
the whole conſumption of Europe, Ame- 
rica, and parts of Africa and Aſia, are ſa- 


* before a ſtop will be put to her mar- 
ER 
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ket for this commodity ; for there is little 
doubt of her being able to underſell bath 
French and Spaniards. But with rice, the 
caſe may be different ; for being an article 
of food, it is rivalled by other articles: 
good harveſts of wheat in Europe and A- 
'frica would fink the price; for it has riſen 
from 15s. and 208. a barrel to 31. 10s. and 
41. from the high price of wheat in Eu- 
rope; if grain ſhould fall much, the price 
of rice muſt fall with. it: indeed it igzat 
. preſent ſo dear, that the rate may fall 
greatly, and yet leave. the. planter ſufficient 
inducement to increaſe the culture of it. 
The exports of this province will not be 
many years in riſing to a million ſterling ; 
it will gain this point of equality with Vir- 
ginia and Maryland put together, before it 
has a fifth of the inhabitants found in thoſe 
provinces, which ſhews how valuable the 
climate is to produce ſo largely in export- 
able ſtaples. I do not compare the ſtaples, 
for certainly tobacco is far more valuable to 
Britain than rice, and perhaps than indi- 
go; but tobacco is produced in the baek 
part of South Carolina, and of a quality ſu- 
perior to that of Virginia; the quantity 
however is but ſmall yet: a navigation for 
large canoes that will carry from five to 

7 den 
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ten ton, is wanting, when you get far back, 
- which navigation in the culture of watt 
is. very an. FFT 


{Th 


CHA p. XXIV. 


Improvements propoſed i m the culture Lhe th 
| Province. | IF 


TOWEVER wealthy the produdtion 
of ſtaples may make a country, it is 
common huſbandry alone on which firſt de- 
pends the intereſt of any people; and it 
ever behoves them much to carry this to 
as bigh a degree as poſſible. All our A- 
merican coloniſts are very bad farmers ; 
this is a remark I have had occaſion to 
make when treating of every one of them: 
it is almoſt uniformly owing to the great 
plenty of land, which enables every body 
to gain the neceſſaries of life with ſo much 
eaſe, that an accurate and induſtrious cul» 
tivation appears uſeleſs. 
The productions of common huſbandcy 
in Carolina, by which I mean corn and 
proviſions, of all ſorts, have riſen of late 
years to ſo high, a price, that I have been 
aſſured by ſeveral conſiderable, planters and 
F mer- 


1 
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merchants in this province, that the far- 
mers who have employed their negroes on 
theſe objects alone have in ſeveral years 
made a larger profit than has been gained 
from rice and indigo; and that on an a- 
verage, there has been an equality. This 
is a eircumſtance of prodigious conſequence, 
fince the common huſbandry is exerciſed in 
the healthy and agreeable back country, 
while rice only i is to be had in the ſwamps 
in the flat, mat itime, and unhealthy part 
The articles cultivated are wheat (Which 
grain will not thrive in the flat country) In- 
dian corn, Indian peaſe, barley, buck- wheat, 
tatocs, and other roots, fruit, &c. The 
hilly part of the province is wonderfully 
fertile in theſe products, yielding, in very 
bad modes of culture, crops equal to what 
good huſbandry will produce on many 
tracts of land in Britain. But this excel- 
lence of ſoil and climate is very badly ſe- 
conded by the ſkill of the farmer. Indian 
corn is the principal grain they raiſe, which 
is managed in the manner I have deſcribed 
before; they are very defective in the arti- 
cle of keeping the plantations of it clean 
from weeds: the culture the intervals re- 
ceive is only that of an inſufficient hand- 
n or two; but, inſtead of this, the 
Sf horſe- 
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horſe-hoeing huſbandry ſhould be applied: 
the ſpaces between the rows ſhould both 
-ways be horſe-hoed, for the /dquble pur- 
poſe of keeping them free rom e 
in a looſe pulverizediſtate;: anddikewiſe for 
earthing up the plants, which might be 
performed with a plough much more effec- 
tually than. witli hand- oes, and for a tenth 
of the expence: the latter never cut deep 
enough, only ſæimming the ſurface, where- 
as horſe · hoeings and hoe · ploughs looſen it 
to any depth, giving the foots of the 
plants the power of penetrating into freſſi 
earth, inſtead of confining tham to their 
hillocks. This ſingle improvement in the 
management of Indian corn would very 
(Increaſe the profit of that culture. 
It is the cuſtom in allithe ſouthern co- 
\Jonies to ſowy Indian peaſe with Indian corn, 
for the ſake of their twining up the ſtalks 
of the latter; this renders the culture the 
more beneficial, as the product of peaſe is as 
valuable, and ſometimes more ſo, than that 
of the corn itſelf. I would by no means 
condemn a cuſtom which has an appearance 
of teaſon for it; but as ſueh practices in 
. - - moſt other branches of huſbandry are found 
very diſadvantageous, it is at leaſt worth 
dome accurate experiments to decide whe- 
ther 


a tn 
_— 
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ther as much is not loſt»inithe Indian corn 
| ac ib gained in the peaſe by this method; 
which may poſlibly be the cates the prov 
duct of ſuch large and vigorous plants a8 
Maize, uſually is proportioned to the nous 
tichment the roots meet with; and cer 
tainly the peaſe cannot grow out of tlie ſame 
hillock without fobbing them of müch 
noutiſiment. A good hop · planter ty oulti 
thin it very bad management to ſet a cab» 
bage or a pea .in a hop-hillock ; bad ones 


plant the intervals, but good hop farmerb 


tletline even this practice ; not becauſe 
craps 10 gained would not be valuable, but 


herauſe more would-be: loſt: W tha 


gained im the othet plants. 3 ot testen 
As ts the preparation of thelands for 
maile, wheat, barlay, &c: it is neutly fis 
milar ; they take a piece of freſtu land, and 
plant it perhaps with» indigosdwhich it 


yields as long as any heart remain ſuſfis 


cient in the foikfori that exhauſting crops: 
then they plant it with: wheat or, Iudian 


abanigcand afterwards with bürley; and 


-wheo it will yield nothing an longer, they 
Jeavei it ta itſelf, and treat other pieces in, 
ſucteſſion in the ſame manner. This is 
the ſyſtem of all the ptovinees from New 


Vol. I. G8 from 


i 
: 
i 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 


. to Flotida .; and it is a ſyſtem 
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from which they will all | by-and-bye. feel 


the moſt monſtrous-inconvenience. When 


indigo is not planted, the firſt crop is In- 
dian corn, which they follow by. a ſecond 


and perhaps a third of the ſame grain 


then wheat or barley as e a8 _ land 
will allo. 

To this miſerable hwibandry- it is 6 weg 
that the province wants: paſture, which is 


only to be found in the woods or in drain- 


ed rice ſwamps; though the planters all 


kncw the importance of cattle to them, 


they never tbink of ſowing any graſſes, but 
exhauſt and ruin the land by corn, &c. and 
leave it, not a paſture, but a deſart: the 


heat of the climate is ſo great that there 


is a want of good meadow in ſummer, 
and this makes the woods the natural pat- 


| ture. of the country in its unimpi . ved | 


ſtate. But this evil might be rem edied by f 
ſowing graſſes, provided the land was laid 


o them while it was! in ſome heart. The 


graſs, when properly conducted, would be 


as profitable as the corn, and it might be 


gained without any decreaſe in the quan- 
tity of corn, in a country where land is ſo. 
plentiful : this obſervation ĩs particularly 
applicable to Carolina, where the land is 
dene with ſo eee za wm quan- 

tity 
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uty of aeres in this province is eleured of 
all the timber with infinitely more eaſe 
than one tenth of the land would be in Eu= 
rope, with the advantage alſo. of the tim - 
ber paying the expence ; and if ny A ron 
more than the expencde. 

- 'Suppole a rams has negroes falicient 
to have every year' oo aeres of corn, 250 
acres Indian corn, 1 50 wheat; roo barleyz 
| buckwheat, &. If his ſyſtem ne is 

1. Indian corn 
$ © 2. Ditto! 7 e Log 2648 8 
15 * 44 Ditto. Bw A V. Fe 19 1 7 Pg ” * iN ** 
+444! e., e eee HH 
24 6. Barley. 1 N e bo = Vas 
e Bete 5 N 
9 He chende able to appntt ſyſtem, b 
taking in 4 ſeventh of the 500 deres for” 
freſh land every ycars that is, 71 acres; and 
he has always 5300 acres in culture, wich 
no other profit from the reſt of his eſtate” 
than what the woods yield him; he leaves 
71 acres batren and uſeleſs every year, 
which will ſoon run through a large grant; 
for ſome years the land is abſolutely noughti 
then ſhrubs come, and by degrees foreſt 
wood "oy and it is an age before it can 
TH ES $44 13 U ae * 
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yield any profit. Now on the contrary, 
let ve fuppoſe his iyſtern: + ail 341 Fi 

Nen Indian Gon. SP gel 

2. Dio. 
85 — ceaſes beans, legumes. 
. Wheat. S190 45 2383) 

5. Barley, and with it clorets,; an- 
wine; or lucerne. In this ſyſtem he muſt 
take in 100 acres every year, and he every 
year lays down 100 acres to graſs. The 
ſecond year of purſuing ſuch a plan he bas 
200 acres graſs; the third year 3003 
the fourth year 400; and ſo on. By which 
means his whole eſtate will: be in a profit- 
able condition, and he will every year have 
a greater plenty of food for his cattle; the 
conſequence of which will be his ſtocks of 
cattle will be: larger, and better fed; he 
will -raiſe much greater quantities of ma- 
ure, and two. acres of his corn muſt ine - 
vitably produce more e _ tows in 
the other ſyſtem. - | 
Relative to the Werte which; Ane 
on theſe principles be cukivated, the heat 
of the climate will make uit neceſſary to 
have recourſe to ſuch plants as haye a long 

tap root, becauſe by rooting deep they will 
be more out of the power of the ſun: ſain» 

© foine and lucerne I ſhould ſuppoſe would 


be 
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be found of ſingular utility, eſpecially the 
latter ; both theſe plants have been brought 
into the colder parts of Europe from very 
het countries. Lucerne is indigenous in 
Media and Aſia Minor, and ſainfoine in 
Calabria and Barbary; there can be no 
doubt therefore of their ſucceeding ad- 
mirably on the dry tracts of land in the 
back parts of Carolina, and alſo in all the 
ſandy hilly parts of the province. The 
culture Would be attended with none of 
inconveniencies which have been 
found in England, from the moiſture. of 
the climate choaking the plantations with 
natural graſs and weeds: the heat of cli- 
mate would entirely prevent theſe evils 
upon land well prepared; nor can any 
doubt be made but the crops would be 
very conſiderable upon the fertile black 
loams of the interior country, and yield 
ſuch plenty of food, both green and in 
hay, as to enable: the planters to increaſe 
their ſtocks of cattle prodigiouſſ. 
It is much to be doubted whether che 
clovers would ſucceed in the maritime parts 
of the province; but no heſitation ean be 
made about it in the interior country; and 
in this J ground my opinion upon the caſe 
of wheat, which thrives admirably. two 
4 „„ hun- 
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hundred or two hundred and fifty miles 
from the coaſt, but will come to nothing 
in the flat country : there gan be no doubt 
but it would be the ſame with clover, 
which has: been found profitable in all 
countries where wheat is cultivated. It 
ſhould be made the general preparation for 
wheat in every ſyſtem, as it is equally (in | 
this reſpect) adapted to all climates in 
which it will grow, and to almoſt every 
ſort of land. In ſuch climates as South 
Carolina there is likewiſe a circumſtance in 
it, as a preparation for wheat, that much 
exceeds any other; a fallow or a tillage 
crop leaves the ſoil in fo looſe and hollow 
a ſtate, that the roots of wheat, or any 
other fibrous-rooted plant, are too much 
| expoſed to the ſun's rays; whereas, if it is 
ſown in a clover lay, the particles of the 
ſoil are kept in a ſtate of adheſion by the 
; roots and fibres of the clover, which is an 
effect that in ſuch a climate muſt be at- 
tended with excellent conſequences. - With 
2 view to this, the clover huſbandry, com- 
mon in Britain of leaving it only one year 
upon the land, might not be ſo adviſeable 
in Carolina; it might be better to let the 
ves: way pay or e three _ old 


” * oy » 


ha 
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the more completely to bind the ſoil tos 
gether, eſpecially in ſandy land. The crops 
of this graſs would, like ſainfoine or lu- 
gerne, prove of great uſe to the planter; 
either in green food, or mown for hay, and 
maintain him twenty times the ſtock that 
"oy ſame land would do if under wood: 

ln the ſyſtem above propoſed, as an im- 
neee of that of the Carolina farmers, 


there are ſeveral corn crops in ſucceſſion, 


under the ſuppoſition that they would nat 
at once come into an entire change, but 


the true principles of good huſbandry ate 


the ſame in Carolina as every where elſe; 


ſucceſſive exbauſting crops ought never to 


be found: between every two of that na- 
ture, one ſhould intervene which is of a 
meliorating nature, or at leaſt which does 
not exhauſt. It has been found in all the 


countries where the clovers have been cul- 
tivated, that the land improves under them. 
The ſame obſervation has been made up- 
on potatoes, carrots, and other roots. Tur- 
neps and cabbages yielding crops before 
they perfect their ſeed, have the ſame qua- 
lity. The grand principle of modern huſ- 
bandry, is to uſe theſe; plants as fallows, or 
4 Preparations for exhaufting-crops : and the 


3 is equally good, whether the ex- 
8 g4 hauſting 
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hauſting ctop be ſugar, wheat, indigo, or 

barley. The only diſtinction to nn ng 
is for the planter to chuſe ſuch of them as 
will pay beſt in his country: fortunately, 
all of them are food for cattle, and there 
is no part of the world in which cattle are 
not valuable, or in the cultivated parts of 
jt, where good huſbandry does not greatly 
depend on cattle. In South Carolina no- 
thing pays better, and the near neighbour- 
hood of the Weſt Indies affords an excels 
lent market for as much meat and live 
ſtock as can poſſibly be raiſed: but the 
importance of having plenty of cultivated 
food for cattle, increaſes every day in this 
province; in proportion as the country is 
£ultivated, the foreſt which was ſpread over 
the whole of it decreaſes, and conſequent · 
ly will maintain the leſs; this is ſo much 
felt in ſome diſtricts, that many. planters, 


who formerly kept immenſe herds of cat- 


_ le, can now have but very moderate ones: 
it therefore much behoves them to culti- 
vate graſs and winter food for cattle, as 
well as corn. Potatoes in this province 
yield as good a price, both for home con- 
ſumption and the Weſt Indies, as in many 
parts of Britain; for of late years they go 


Fond 
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fold at 1s. and 1s. 3d. a buſhel, conſe- 
quently no crop can be more profitable. 
Upon theſe principles, might not ſuch 

a ſyſtem as the following be rationally re- 

— to the Se 5 N Ca- 
| 1. a en corn. 

Min. Potatoes. 44 99/16 tee 

11» Aachen cn. now 
i + Peaſe or bens. 
5. Barley. - 6045 Pia wes 

6. Clover. 

7. Wheat. 
In this ſyſtem no two extending ape 
come together; peaſe or beans, and in ge» 

_—_ the plants bie bear a leguminous 
flower, being of a different nature from 
corn in this reſpect. Or to ſuit eg 
n variations might be made. 


1. Indian corn. 
2. Potatoes. 
3. Barley. 
4. Clover. 
5 · Wheat. | 
6. Turneps or cabbages. 
7. Indian corn. 
8. Peaſe or beans. 
9. Wheat. 
10. Potatoes. | . 
11. Bar- 
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+ #216 Barley. Werk A. 24 okt 
12. Clover. 2 e, unn n 
8 id igll ge b ö 
* n 1501: en be 
N T5. Wheat. 240138 $44 »2t Annie 


106. Lucerne, or thor! graſſes, to ro- 
main. In ſuch a ſyſtem of crops; the land 
would always be rich and clean; the planter 
would be able to keep vaſt ſtocks of cattle; 
in fifteen years he would ſell nine crops of 
corn and two of potatoes, -and'at the end 
of it he would have a much more fertile 
—_ than he found at the beginning. 
Partial trials of new recommended prac- 
tices may turn out very unſueceſsful with- 
out proving any thing againſt them. Sup- 
poſe a Carolina farmer, ſtruck with the 
idea of clover, ſainfoine, or lucerne, was 
to throw it in among the ſecond or third 
crop of wheat or barley, which followed 
two or three of maize; in ſuch a mode of 
conduct, chance perhaps might give him 
a poor crop, inſtead of none at all, which 
he would have reaſon to expect; he might 
neglect thoſe graſſes in future from ſuch 
an experiment, but ſurely with very little 
reaſon; for ſuch a conduct would be like 
expecting a great crop of rice on a moun- 
Nn rr or fields of mow apples in the 
ſnows 
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ſnows of Lapland. For this reaſon, ſuch 
recommended practices had better not be 
tried at all, than to be partially or incom- 
pletely tried; ſince concluſions, however 
abſurd, are ſure to be drawn from all ex- 
periments, and people will not be ſo ready 
to diſcriminate and enquire into the cauſes 
of a failure, as to look at the ſingle point, 
þ a thing was tried, AND IT FAILED. 
A comprehenſive way of judging and talk- 
Ing, which faves the trouble of deen 
ing and reflection. 5 
Beſides rectifying the very erroneous 8 0. | 
tems purſued in this province, it will be 
neceſſary to remark, that the farmers are 
not attentive even to making the moſt of the 
ſpontabeous growths, of | which the natural 
-meadows, are a proof; in many plantations 
they - have ſavannah land, which. in the 
back parts of the province is very good 
meadow i; but the planters let their cattle 
run over the whole in ſummer, without 
ever thinking of mowing hay, notwith- 
ſtanding the crops: would often be conſi- 
derable, and notwithſtanding their cattle 
are ſometimes half ſtarved for want of it: 
it is not ſufficient to ſay that a climate ad- 
mits the cattle to be-unhouſed all winter; 
| oy being i in the woods or paſtures i is of 
little 
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little conſequence, if they can get nothing 
to cat: the beſt. planters find the neeeſ- 
ſity of baiting their herds well every night 
when they come home from the woods: in 
winter; hoe though. the climate is at 
times amazingly hot, yet, as I have elſe- 
where ſhewn, the froſts in wintes are: ſe» 
verer than thoſe of England. 

This part of their ill conduct is owing 
in a good meaſure to another branch of it, 
which is their neglect of fences :| it would 
not be true to ſay that they had none, but 
the fact is, that they are confined too much 
to the care of their rice, indigo, or other 
valuable crop, and are apt to attend to a 
field no longer than while it is ſo occupied ; 
none of them would think (valeſs it were 

a few ſenſible, and at the ſame time wealthy 
men) that a'meadow or paſture-was worth 
fencing: this is through that neglect which 
ariſes from their great plenty of land. 

It would be in vain to adopt an advan- 
tageous ſyſtem of crops, if at the ſame 
time the planter was not attentive to have 
all his fences equally good; ſince in good 
huſbandry, that feld which is at preſent 
under a crop of ſmall value, will in a few 
years: be occupied by one of the greateſt 4 


We! e chetefore of this attention 
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muſt be ſtriking. Ia the management ton 
common, one part of an eſtate is under 
Gorn, and allithe reſt is foreſt; but in the 
propoſed improvement; every part once cul- 
tivated v always to be of value; cattle will 
be grazing in clover or lucerne in the midſt 
of fields of Indian corn or wheat, and con- 
ſequoently all the fences under nne | 
eeſſity of being god. 
In the culture of roots, &c. for hit at 
ter ſood of cattle, they are very deficient; 
Where there is a very great ability oſ keeps = 
iog any ſtocks in ſummer, but a con ſined 
opportunity in winter, it is much ta be 
queſtioned Whether thoſe crops which) may 
be uſed as winter food. will not pay bets 
ter in ſudh an applicatiom than when ſold: 
and this particularly with potatoes : there 
are many advantages in uſing ſuch drops 
upon the plantation ; freight and carriage 
ore fayed, which are articles of importance: 
but the great point is the ability whieb the 
plantes reaps from it-of keeping ſo many 
more cattle, and railing! ſo. much the mart 
dung, which thay: all agree is of the; ſiſt 
conſequence. in making the. moſt. profit of 
their plantations : the effect we ee in every 
part of Britaig is fimilar to this; for the 
$909. farmers make it a rule never to ſell 
| thoſe 
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thoſe articles of their produce which aro 
food for cattle, unleſs they bear a very great 
price, being ſenſible that it anſwers bette® 
to. conſume them at hom. 
In the culture of n Carolina 
planters are not ſo attentive as they might 
be: they err in their ideas of the ſoit which 
they chuſe for it; becauſe it will grow in 

a poor white pine barren,” it has been very 
abſurdly thought that this is the proper ſoil 
for ĩt: indigo requires, if great crops would 
be gained, a rich, black, deep mould, ſuch 
as is no where to be found near the ſea, or 
at leaſt only in ſmall narrowiſlips adjoining | 
the ſwamps, and even in them not com- 
parable in fertility to large tracts in the in- 
terior country. Thoſe planters who would 
wiſh to cultivate this drug to gteat profit, 
ſhould: fix in the back parts of the pro- 
vince, where the land is not only plenti- 
ful, but excellent; here they would raiſe 

treble the products they are able todo up- 
on the coaſt, and the dye of a finer colour. 
In che culture of the plant, they are alfo too 
inattentive ; the hand- hoeings given by the 
negroes ate very inſufficient; and not com— 

parable to the uſe of ſeveral horſe- hoes, 
which for other purpoſes are ufed in Eng- 
land. Hand-hoes in all operations betwern 
— "on 
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the rows of any erop ſhould give place to 
| ' horſe-work; which is deeper, more regu- 
lar, and in every reſpect more effective z at 
the ſame time that the expence of it does 
not near approach to that of hand-work/ 
FThbere is another improvement which 
deſetves mention here; it is the culture of 
that ſpecies of rice which ſueceeds on dry 
ground, and even on hills and mountains. 
This ſort is known in ſeveral parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, and would, in the back coon- 
try of South Carolina, be of uſe as a ne 
dependence for the planters there fixed: 
and it would be much more advantageous 
to have this grain from a healthy country, 
than from the unwholeſome ſwamps in che 
matitime part. It would be no diſieult 
taſk to get ſome ſeed of it from mas =. 
g wald at leaſt be worth the trial. 
The culture of vines has ep 
10 the back part of South Carolina, and 
ib lesben but the huſbandry has not 
been proſecuted with that vigor and atten- 
tion which ſo important an object wellde. 
ſerves. The moment any individuals chews - 
ed a deſire of undertaking this branch 
as ſoon, as there was the leaſt rea fon ſor 
thinking the eee feaſible—theit withis 
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ſy pplied and every difficulty that, aroles . 
ſmoothed. with, the minuteſt attention. But 
inſtead of ſuch. a conduct being purſued. 
ſpecimens of excellent wine have been ſent. 
home, and taſted by Lords of Trade, with 
application for encquragement,in the un- 
dertakings made, and all without ſucceſs, 
Were our governors. bribed by the,ownets 
of the vineyards of Champaigne and Bur- 
gundꝝ, a more impolitic conduct could not 
hape been putſued; had a due attention 
been paid to thoſe ingenious and induſtrious 
foxeigners who have ſettled. in theſe ſouth- 
ern colonies, and entered upon the vineyard = 
culture, by this time American wine would 

have been common in the London vaults 
ang the importance of this nation's. buying 
ber wines by the {ale of ber manufactures, 
is too n. to need expatiating on. Such 

aking as that, of planting, vine 
yards, in theſe provinces, ſhould, be. taken 
in hand by government, at leaſt..in giving 

every aſũiſtance that could. reaſonably. be 
required by thoſe undertakers, who. ſeem- 
ed, to be well acquainted. with what they 
Were about; but unfortunately, . a; very 
- Faffferens conduct has been pur ſued. Know- 
ledge in this branch of ; agriculture, was 
* years _ danch wanting bot that j is 
no 
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no longer the caſe, there are many ſettlers 


that have arrived within a few years in 
— — derfectly 2 
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hive probed | the only obſtacles thing kicks: 
met with: it is ſuch men to whom public 
_ affiſtance ſhould be given, for the public is 
more intereſted in their ſucceſs than even 
themſelves. | | 
This is an object which ought nat to be | 
left to itſelf; the import of wine into this 4 
kingdom carries out of it an immenſe ba- 
lance in caſh, which throws a dead weight | 
into very conſiderable branches of our com- | | 
merce. North America conſumes large 
quantities of Madeira, which conſumption 
will in part be varied to that of their own 
wines before they can be expected to be 
brought in any quantities into this king- 
dom: hence the neceſſity of acting with | 
ſome vigour, if we — to ſee any bene- | 
ficial conſequences of many years. 12 | 
Silk is another object which ſhoyld be at- 
tended to with great ſeriouſneſs; the back 
parts of this province are full of mulberry- 
trees, and the climate is of that due tem- 
perature which is requiſite for fucceſs in 
this culture: as fine ſilk has been brought 
from Carolina as ever came from China, 
2 Vox. I. -Y 4  info- 
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[ of the lands and bulineſs of a plantation, 
| the planter would find much greater profit 
| than what he now makes by the aſſiſtance 
| of two or three months of the flaves at 
| lumber. 'And this i is reaſon ſufficient were 
3 others wanting, which however is far 

enough from being the caſe, for inducing 

the Carolina planters to divide their atten- 
tion more in imitation of the beſt huſbani 


men in Europe. | 
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